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Argument, 

The  fburtli  morning-,  from  the  openiui^  of  iJie 
poem,  comes  on.  Fingal,  still  comiuuing  in  li/e 
place  (o  AViiich  lie  Had  retired  on  the  preceJiii"' 
ni£;hr*  is  seen  zx  intervals  throutii  the  rtiisr, 
*vliich  covered  the  rock,  of  Corniul.  The  dt'sceiic 
of  the  liiui,'  is  desnihod.  lie  ordeti  (j.u/, 
DeijniJ,  and  Carril  the  hard,  to  go  to  the  :A\^yf 
of  China,  and  conduct  froril  ihefice  to  rhe  C.ile- 
donian  arrtiy,  Ferad-artho,  the  son  of  Caiihre; 
llie  only  person  remaining  of  the  famiiy  o£ 
flonar.  ihi?  first  king  of  Ireland.  The  kini,'  t-kes 
ihe  comniaiul  of  the  army,  and  piepares  for 
battle.  ■Marchin}^  to^Yards  the  enemy,  he  comes 
to  the  cave  of  LuL.jr,  where  the  hody  of  Fillaii 
lay.  Upon  sef^ing  his  do{^  Bran,  \vho  lay  at  iho 
•entrance  of  the  cave,  his  grief  reinrns.  Caihn;uf 
arranges  the  Irish  army  in  order  of  haltle.  Thft 
appearance  cf  that  liero.  The  general  conflict- 
is  described.  The  actions  of  Fingal  and  Cailnnor. 
A  storm.  The  total  rout  of  the  Firbolg.  The 
two  kings  engage,  m  a  column  of  mist ,  ou  th«» 
A  a 
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banks  of  Luhar.  Tlipir  attiiude  an.!  confer»»nce 
after  the  combar.  The  death  of  Caihmor.  I  in- 
gal  resigns  the  spear  of  Trenmor  to  n«iMaii. 
The  ceremonies  obseived  on  that  occasion.  'J  lie 
spirit  of  Cathnior,  in  the  mean  lime,  appears 
to  Siil-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  Her  sorrow. 
Evening  comes  on.  A  feast  is  prepered.  The 
coming  of  Ferad-artho  is  announced  by  the 
songs  of  an  hundred  bards.  The  poem  closes 
with  a  speech   of  Fingal. 


A-s  when  the  wintry  winds  have  seizerl  the 
waves  of  the  mountain -lake,  have  seized  them, 
in  stormy  night,  and  clothed  them  over  with 
ice;  white,  to  the  hunter's  early  eye,  the 
billows  seem  to  roll.  He  turns  his  ear  to  the 
sound  of  each  unequal  ridge.  But  each  is  silent, 
f  li-aming,  strewn  with  boughs  and  tufts  of  grafs, 
which  shake  and  whistle  to  the  wind,  oVer 
their  grey  seats  ol  frost.  So  silent  shone  to 
the  morning  the  ridges  of  Morven's  host  .  as 
each  warrior  looked  up  from  his  helmet  towards 
the  hill  of  the  king;  the  cloud- covered  hill  of 
riugal ,  where  he  strode,  in  the  folds  of  mist. 
At  linjes  is  the  hero  seen,  greatly  dim  in  all  his 
arms.  From  ihouglit  to  thought  roUud  the  war, 
along  his  mighty  ^oul. 
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Now  is  the  coming  (orth  of  the  king.  First 
appj^art'd  tlie  sword  of  Luno  ;  tlie  spear  halt 
issuing  from  a  cloiul ,  the  shi»,*hl  still  Him  in 
milt.  But  when  the  stride  ot"  the  king  came 
abroad,  with  all  his  grey,  dewy  locks  in  the 
wind;  then  rose  the  shouts  of  his  host  over 
every  moving  tribe.  They  gathered,  gleaming, 
round,  with  all  their  echoing  shields.  So  rise 
the  green  seas  round  a  spirit,  that  comes  dowri 
from  the  squally  wind.  The  traveller  ]iear3 
the  sound  afar,  and  lifts  his  head  over  the  rock. 
He  looks  on  the  troubled  bay,  and  thinks  he 
dinily  sees  the  form.  The  waves  sport,  un- 
wieldy, round,   with  all  their  backs  of  foam. 

Fur-distant  stood  the  son  of  Morni,  Duth- 
no's  race,  and  Cona's  bard.  We  stood  far- 
distant,  each  beneath  his  tree.  We  shunned 
the  eyes  of  the  king:  we  had  not  conquered 
in  the  field.  A  little  stream  rolled  at  my  feet : 
1  touched  its  light  wave,  with  my  spear.  I 
touched  it  with  my  spear;  nor  there  was  the 
soul  of  Ossian.  It  darkly  rose  from  thpught  to 
thought,    and  sent  abroad  the  sigh. 

„  Son  of  Morni, '*  said  the  king,  ,,Dermid, 
hunter  of  roes  !  why  are  ye  dark,  like  two  rocks, 
each  with  its  trickling  waters?  No  wrath  gathers 
on  Fingal's  soul,  against  the  chiefs  of  men.     Ya 


aro  my  strength  in  battle;  the  kiiulllng  of  my 
joy  in  pence.  My  early  voice  has  been  a  plra- 
sant  gale  to  your  ears,  when  Fillan  ])reparc(l  tho 
?)0w.  The  son  of  Fingal  is  not  here,  nor  v»  t 
tlie  chase  of  the  boujiding  roes.  But  why  should 
the  breakers  of  shields  stand,  darkened,  far 
away?  " 

rail  they  strode  towards  the  king  ;  ihey  saAV 
him  turned  to  Mora's  wind.  His  tears  camo 
down,  for  his  blue-eyed  son,  Avhe  slept  in  the 
cave  of  streams.  But  he  brightened  bel'ore  them, 
anfl  spoke  to    the  hroadshieldcd   kings. 

,,  Crojnmal,  with  woody  rocks,  an<l  misty 
top,  the  field  of  winds,  pours  forth  to  the  fight, 
blue  I-ubar's  streamy  roar.  Behind  it  rolls  clear- 
v/inding  Lavaih,  in  the  still  vale  of  deer.  A 
cave  is  dark  in  a  rock;  above  it  strong -winged 
eagles  dwell;  broad -headed  oaks,  before  it, 
sound  in  Cluna's  wind;  Within,  in  his  locks 
©f  youth,  is  Ferad-artho  *),    blue^eyed  king,    tho 


*)  FeraJ-arfho  wns  the  son  of  Cairbar  Mac- 
ConiKic  kiii^  «.f  [rflaiid.  He  was  tlie  only  one 
Jeliiaiiiiiig  of  flie  race  of  Conar,  ihe  son  of  Tr.^n- 
mor,  the  first  Irish  inonarch,  acconling  to  Osslan. 
^n  order  lo  make  this  passage  thoroughly  under- 
srood,  If  may  not  be  improper  to  recapilnlafe 
some    part    of   what    has     been    said     in    preceding 
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son  of  broad -slilc'l Jed  Calbar,  fiom  Ulllii  ol" 
the  roes.  Ho  listens  to  the  voice  of  Condau, 
as,  grey,  lie  licnds  in  feeble  light.  He  listens, 
for  liis  foes  dwell  in  the  echoing  halls  of 
Tcmora.  He  comes,  at  times,  abroad,  in  the 
skirts  of  )iiist,  to  pierce  the  bounding  roes. 
When  tlie  sun  looks  on  the  field,  nor  by 
the  rock,  nor  stream,  is  he  I  He  shuns 
ihe  race  of  Bolga ,  -vvho  dwell  in  his 
father's  hall.  TeW  him,  than  Fingal  llfis  the 
spear,  and  that  his  foes,   perhaps,    may  fail.  " 

notes.  T''^pon  thf»  tleath  of  Conar  the  son  of  Tren- 
mor,  his  son  Coimac  succeeded  on  the  Irish  throne. 
Corr.iac  reigned  ioni^'.  Jiis  children  v/ere,  Cairbar, 
■vvlio  succeeded  him,  and  Ros-crana,  the  fiisr  wife 
of  Fingal.  Cairbar,  long  before  the  death  of  his 
father  Cormac,  had  taken  to  wife  Bosgala ,  the 
daughjer  of  Colgar,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
chiefs  in  Connanght,  and  had  by  her  Aitho,  affer- 
■wards  king  of  Ireland.  Soon  after  Artho  anived 
at  man's  estate,  his  mother  Bos -gala  died,  and 
Cairbar  married  I^ehanno,  the  daughter  of  Conachar 
of  llllin,  v,ho  brought  him  a  son,  whom  he  called 
Ferad-aiiho,  1.  e.  a  man  in  the  place  of  Artho. 
The  occasion  of  the  name  waa  this:  Artho  ,  when 
his  brother  was  born,  was  absent  on  an  expedition 
in  the  souili  cf  Ireland.  A  false  report  was 
brought  to  his  father,  that  he  was  killed.  Cairbar, 
to  u?e  the  words  of  a  poem  on  the  subject.  ^arK- 
*"ied  for  his  fair-haired  son.       He  turned  to   the 
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,,  Lift  np ,  O  Gaul,  the  slilelil  bofore  Viim. 
Stretch,  Dermid,  Temora's  spear.  l)r  ihy  voire 
in  his  ear,  O  Carril,  with  the  dueds  ol'  liis 
lathers.  Lead  liim  to  green  Moi-lena,  to  the 
dusky  field  of  ghosts  ;  lor  there,  I  fall  forward, 
in  battle,  in  the  folds  of  Avar.  Eefore  dua 
night  descends,  come  to  high  Dunnioia's  top. 
Look,  from  the  grey  skirts  of  mist,  on  Lena  of 
the  streams.  If  there  my  standard  shall  float 
on  wind,  over  Lubar's  gleaming  stream ,  then 
has  not  Fingal  failed  in    the  last  of  his  fields." 

yonn^  beam  of  lights  the  son  of  Baltanno  of 
Conarhar.  Thou,  shalt  he  Furad-artho,  he  said, 
a  fire  before  thy  rare.  Cairbar  soon  after  died, 
nor  did  Arllio  long  survive  him.  Artho  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  ilie  Irish  throne,  by  bis  son  Cormac, 
wlio,  in  liis  minority,  was  murdered  by  Cairbar, 
ilie  son  of  i)orbar-(lnthid.  Ferad-artho,  says  tradi- 
tion, was  very  young  when  the  expedition  of  Fin- 
^'al  ,  to  settle  him  on  the  throne  of  Ireland,  hap- 
pened. During  the  short  reign  of  young  Cormac, 
f  erad-artho  lived  at  the  royal  residence  of  Temora. 
tJpon  the  murder  of  the  king,  Condan  the  bard 
conveyed  Ferad  -  artho  privately  to  the  cnve  of 
Clnna,  behind  the  mountain  Croinmal  in  Ulster, 
where  they  both  lived  concealed  duiing  tlie  usur- 
pation of  the  family  of  Atlia.  A  late  bard  has  de- 
livered the  whole  Jiistoiy,  in  a  poem  just  now  in 
Biy  possession.  It  \\ds  little  merit  ,  if  we  except 
the  scene  between  Ferad-artho  and  the  messenjjerj 
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Such  were  his  words ;  nor  aught  replied  the 
silent,  striding  kings.  They  looked  side -long 
on  Erin's  host,  and  darkened,  as  they  went. 
Never  before  had  they  left  the  king,  in  the 
midst  of  the  stormy  field.  Behind  thent, 
touching  at  times  his  harp,  the  grey -haired 
Carril  moved.  He  foresaw  the  fall  of  the 
people,  and  mournful  was  the  sound!  It  was 
like  a  breeze  that  comes,  by  fits,  over  Lego's 
reedy  lake;  when  sleep  half  -  descends  on  the 
huuier,  within  his  mossy  cave. 

,,Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,  *'  said 
Fingal,  ,,over  his  secret  stream?  Is  this  a  time 
for  sorrow,    father  of  low-laid  Oscar?     Be    the 


of  Fingal ,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  valley  of 
Cluna.  After  hearing-  of  the  great  actions  of  Fin- 
gal,  the  young  prince  proposes  the  following' 
qupslion.s  concerning  him,  to  Gaul  and  Dermid  : 
„I.s  the  king  tali  as  the  rock  of  my  cave?  Is  his 
spear  a  fir  of  Cluna?  Is  he  a  rough -winged  blast 
on  the  mountain,  which  takes  the  green  oak  by 
the  head,  and  tears  it  from  its  hill?  Glitters  Lu- 
bar  wiihin  his  stride,  when  he  sends  his  srafely 
steps  along?  Nor  is  he  tall,  said  Gaul,  as  that 
rock:  nor  gliner  streams  within  his  strides;  but 
his  soul  is  a  mighty  flood,  like  the  strength  of 
Ullin's  sea«." 


\varrlor3  *)    remembered  in   peace;    when  eclio- 
iiig  shields    are  heard    no    more.      Loud,     tlieri, 

*)  IMahina  is  supposed  to  speak  the  following 
soliloquy  : 

,,MaIvina  is  like  the  bow  of  rlie  shower,  in  ?li«» 
secret  valley  of  streams;  it  is  brii^lit  ,  but  tlie 
<irop.s  of  heaven  are  rolling  on  its  bK'nded  light. 
They  say  that  I  am  tair  wiihin  my  locks,  but  oft 
my  briglitnefs  is  the  wandering  of  tears.  Dark^- 
nefs  flies  over  my  soul  ,  as  the  dusky  wave  of  the 
breeze  along  the  grafs  of  Luiha.  Yet  have  not 
the  roes  failed  nie ,  when  I  moved  between  the 
hills.  Pleasant,  beneath  my  white  hand,  arose  the 
sound  of  harps.  What  then,  daughter  of  Luiha, 
tjavels  over  ihy  soul,  like  the  dreary  path  of  a 
ghost,  along  the  nightly  beam:*  Should  tlie  young 
wariior  fall,  in  the  ro.ir  of  liis  tioubled  fields! 
Young  virgins  of  Lutha  arise,  call  back  the  wan- 
dering thoughts  of  Malvina.  Awake  the  voice  of 
the  harp  a'o'ig  my  echoing  vale.  Then  shall  my 
«oul  come  fo'th,  hke  «  ^'g^it  from  the  gates  of 
the  morn,  when  clouds  are  rolled  around  them, 
>vith   their    b  oken    sides. 

„  Dweller  of  my  •honghls  by  night,  wliose  form 
ascends  iu  troubled  fields  ,  why  dost  thou  stir  up 
xny  soul,  ihou  far-distant  son  of  the  king:'  Is  that 
ihe  ship  of  my  love,  its  dark  course  through  the 
ridges  of  ocean.''  ilow  art  ihou  so  sudden,  Oscar, 
from    the  I.eath    of  shields?" 

The  rest  of  this  poem  consists  of  a  dialogue 
between  Ullin  and  JMalyina ,  wherein  the  di6lreft 
of  the  latter  is  carried  lo  the  hi^'he«t  filch. 
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in  grieF  ovfr  llie  flood,  where  blows  the  moun- 
lain  breeze.  Let  them  pal's  on  thy  soul,  tlie 
Jiliie-eved  ciwellers  oi"  the  tomb.  Eut  Evin  rolls 
lo  -war;  ■vvide-tuinbling,  rough,  and  dark.  Lift, 
Ossian,   lilt  the  shield.     I  am  alone,  my  son  ! 'f 

,As  comes  rhe  sudden  voice  of  Avind^  to  the 
becalmed  ship  of  Inis-liuna,  and  drives  it  large, 
along  the  dnep ,  dark  rider  of  the  wave;  so 
the  voice  of  Fingal  sent  Ossian,  tall,  along  the 
hcatli.  He  lifted  high  his  sliining  shield,  in 
tlie  dusky  wing  of  vf ar  :  like  the  broad,  blank 
moon,  in  the  skirt  of  a  cloud,  before  the 
storn^.s  arise. 

Loud,  from  mofs  -  covered  Mora,  poured 
down,  at  once,  the  broad-winged  war.  Fingal 
led  his  people  forth,  king  of  Morven  of 
streams.  On  high  spreads  the  eagle's  wiug.  Hi? 
grey  hair  i9*pourcd  on  his  shoulders  broad. 
In  thunder  are  his  mighty  strides.  He  often 
stood,  and  saw  behind,  the  wid-e -^ gleaming 
rolling  of  armour.  A  rock  he  seemed,  grey 
over  with  ice,  whose  woods  are  high  in  wind. 
Blight  streams  leap  from  its  head,  and  spread 
iheir  loam   in  blasts. 

Now  he  camu  to  Lubar's  cave,  where  Fdlan 
darkly  slept.  Bran  still  lay  on  the  broken 
ehicld:    ihe  eaglc'wing  is  auewed  by  the  winds< 
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Bright,  from  withered  furze,  looked  forth  thff 
hero's  spear.  Then  grief  stirred  the  soid  of 
the  king,  like  whirl -winds  blackening  on  a 
lake.  He  turned  his  sudden  step,  and  Iciru'd 
on  his  bending  spear. 

White -breasted  Bran  came  bounding  with 
joy  to  the  known  path  of  iingal.  He  camei 
and  looked  towards  the  cave,  where  the  blue- 
eyed  hunter  lay,  for  he  was  wont  to  stride, 
with  morning,  to  the  dewy  bed  of  the  roe.  It 
was  then  the  tears  of  the  king  came  down, 
and  all  his  soul  was  dark.  But  as  the  rising 
wind  rolls  away  the  storm  of  lain,  anfl  leaves 
the  white  streams  to  the  sun,  and  high  hills 
with  their  heads  of  grafs ;  so  the  returning 
war  brightened  the  mind  of  Fingal.  He  bound- 
ed  *),     on  his  spear,    over  Lubar,     and   struck 

*)  Tli(?  Trisli  compositions  concerning  Fingal,  in« 
variably  speak  of  him  as  a  giant.  Of  tliese  Hiber- 
nian poems  lIuMe  are  now  many  in  my  hands. 
Prom  the  language  and  allusions  to  tlip  times  in 
which  they  were  writ,  I  should  fix  the  date  of 
iheir  composition  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  In  some  passages,  the  poetry  is  far 
from  wauling  merit,  but  the  fable  is  unnatural, 
and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  pieces  injudicious. 
I  shall  give  one  instance  of  the  extiavagant 
ficiioas  of  the  Irish  bards ,    ia  a  poem  which  they* 
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ill's  eclioing  shield.  His  ri<lgy  host  bend  Ibr- 
^vard,  at  once,    with  all  their  pointed  steel. 

Nor  Erin  heard,  with  fear,   the  sound:  wide 
they    came    rolling    along.       Dark    Malthos,     in 

jnost  unjustly,  ascribe  to  Ossian.  The  story  of 
it  is  this:  Ireland  beinf^  threatened  with  an  in- 
vasion from  some  part  of  Scandinavia,  Fingal  sent 
Ossian,  Oscar,  and  Ca-oh,  to  watch  the  bay  iii 
vhich  it  was  expected  the  enemy  was  to  land. 
Oscar  unluckily  fell  asleep  before  the  Scandinavi- 
ans appocTred  ;  and  great  as  he  was,  says  the  Irish 
Lard,  he  had  one  bad  property,  that  no  lefs  could 
Waken  him,  before  his  time,  than  cutting  off  one 
of  his  fingers ,  or  throwing  a  great  stone  against 
his  head ;  and  it  was  dangerous  to  come  near 
him  on  those  occasions,  till  he  had  recovered 
liJmself,  and  was  fully  awake.  C.a-olt,  who  was 
employed  by  Ossian  to  waken  his  son,  made 
choice  of  throwing  the  stone  against  his  head,  aS 
the  least  dangerous  expedient.  The  stone,  re- 
bounding from  the  hero's  head,  shook,  as  it  railed 
along,  the  hill  for  three  miles  roiinJ.  Oscar  rose 
in  rage,  fought  bravely,  and  singly  vanquished  a 
tving  of  the  enemy's  army.  Thus  the  bard  goes 
on,  fill  Fingal  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the  total 
rout  of  the  Scandinavians.  Puerile,  and  even 
despicable  as  these  fictions  are,  yet  Keating  and 
O'Flaherty  have  no  better  authority  than  the 
poems  which  contain  them,  for  all  that  they  write 
concerning  Fion  Maccomnal ,  and  the  pretended 
militia  of  Ireland. 
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tlie  -wing  of  -war,  looks  forwanl  From  sTia^^y 
brows.  Next  rose  that  beam  of  ligtit  Hi<'.ill.i! 
iheu  the  si<le-long-looking  gloom  of  Maroiuian. 
Blue-shielded  Clonar  lifts  the  spear;  ConiMC 
shakes  his  bushy  locks  on  the  wind.  Slowlv. 
from  behind  a  rock,  rose  the  bright  form  o; 
Atha.  First  appeared  his  two  pointed  spenr.-., 
then  the  half  ol'  his  burnished  shield:  like  ih'» 
rising  of  a  nightly  meteor,  over  the  vale  oT 
ghosts.  J>ut  when  he  shone  all  abroad:  thd 
hosts  plunged,  at  once,  into  strife.  The 
gleaming  vraves  of  steel  are  poured  on  cither 
«ide. 

As  meet  two  troubled  seas,  wiih  the  rolling 
of  all  their  waves,  when  they  feel  the  wings 
of  contending  winds >  in  the  rock-sided  frith  of 
Lumon ;  along  the  echoing  hills  is  llie  ditu 
course  of  ghosts:  from  the  blast  fall  the  toni 
groves  on  the  deep,  amidst  the  foamy  path  ot 
whales.  So  mixed  the  hosts!  Now  Fingal  ? 
now  Cathmor  rame  abroad.  The  dark  tumh- 
ling  of  death  is  before  them:  the  gleam  of 
broken  steel  is  rolled  on  their  steps,  as,  loud, 
tlic  high-hounding  kings  hewed  down  the  ridgfj 
of  sliieMs. 

Maronnaa  fell,    by  Fingal,    laid  lar^e  acrola 
"4  sirtam.      The  'SYaters   gaihwrcd    by   bia   side, 
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And  leapt  groy  over  his  bossy  shIeM.  Clonar 
is  i)iercecl  by  Cafhmoi  ;  nor  yet  lay  the  chiei' 
on  earth.  An  oak  seized  his  hair  in  his  {'all.. 
His  helmet  rolled  on  the  ground.  By  its  thong, 
hung  his  bro.id  shield;  over  it  wandered  his 
streaming  blood.  Tla-mlfl  *)  shall  weep,  ia 
the  hall,  and  strike  her  heaving  breast. 

•}  Tla-min,  mildty  soft.  The  loves  of  Clonat 
and  Tlamin  were  rendered  fHmons  in  the  north, 
by  a  fragment  of  a  lyric  poem.  It  is  a  dialogue 
between  Clonar  and  Tiamiri.  She  begins  with  a 
soliloquy  which    he  overhears. 

TlAMIW, 

..Clonor,  soil  ot  Congias  of  t-rtofi  young  hnntei* 
of  diin-.sided  roes!  where  art  thon  laid,  amidsC  , 
Tushes,  beneath  tlie  passing  win^  of  the  breeze? 
1  behold  thee,  my  love,  in  the  plain  of  thy  owa 
dark  streams!  Tlie  clung  thorn  is  lolled  by  the 
tvind  ,  and  rustles  along  his  shield.  Bright  in  hi» 
locks  he  lies :  the  thoughts  of  his  dreams  fly, 
darkening,  over  his  face.  Thou  ihlnkest  of  the 
battles   of  Ossian  ,     young  son   of  the  echoing  isle! 

,,}4a1f  hid  in  the  grove,  1  sit  down.  Fly  back, 
ye  mists  of  the  hill.  "Why  should  ye  hide  her 
lore  from  the  blue   eyes    of  Tlaniin   of   harps? 

CLOJCArx. 
,,As  the  spirit,    seen  in    a  dream,    flies   off  frottt 
our  openiner  eyes,     we   think  we  behold   his  bii"ht 
path  between  iha  closing  hills;  sg  fled  the  daughter 
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Nor  did  Ossian  forget  the  spear,  in  tlie 
win^  of  his  war.  He  strewed  the  field  Avith 
dead.  Yoiing  Hidalla  came.  ,,  Soft  voice  ot 
streamy  Clonra!  Why  dost  thou  litt  the  steel! 
O  that  Tve  met  in  the  strife  of  song,  in  thy 
own  rushy  vale !  "  Alalthos  beheld  him  low, 
and  darkened  as  he  rushed  along.'  On  either 
side  of  a  stream,  we  bend  in  the  echoinn; 
strife.  Heaven  comes  rolling  down:  round 
burst  the  voices  of  squally  winds.  Hills  are 
clothed,    at  limes,    in  fire.       Thunder   rolls    in 

of  Clun£;al,  from  the  sight  of  Clonar  of  shields. 
Arise  from  tlie  gathering  of  trees  ;  blue  -  eyed 
TIamin,   arise. 

Tlamin. 

,,T  turn  me  away  from  his  steps.  Why  should 
he  know  of  my  love!  My  white  breast  is  heaving 
over  sif.'hs,  as  foam  on  the  dark  couise  of  strfam,;. 
But  he  parses  away,  in  his  arms!  Son  of  Conglas, 
my  soul   is  sad. 

Clonar. 

„It  was  the  shield  of  Fingal !  the  voice  of  king? 
from  S**lraa  of  liarps !  My  path  is  towards  green 
F,rin.  Arise,  fair  light,  from  ihy  shades.  Come 
fo  the  fu'Id  of  my  soul  ,  there  is  the  spreading  of 
liosfs.  Arise  on  Clonar's  troubled  soul,  young 
<]aiit<hfpr   of   the   bhie -shielded    Clungal." 

Clungal  was  the  chief  of  l*mor,  one  of  the  He- 
brides. 
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wreatlis  of  misr.  In  darknefs  shrunk  the  foe  : 
INIoivcirs  warriors  stood  aghast.  Still  I  bent 
over  the  stream,    amidst  my  whistling  locks. 

Then  rose  the  voice  of  Finf;al ,  and  the 
sound  of  tlie  flying  foe.  I  saw  the  king,  at 
times,  in  lightning,  darkly-striding  in  his  might. 
I  srurk  my  echoing  shield,  and  hung  forward 
on  the  steps  of  Ainecma:  the  foe  is  rolled 
before   me  like   a  wreath  of  smoke. 

The  sun  looked  forth  from  his  cloud.  The 
hundred  streams  of  Moi-lena  shone.  Slow 
rose  the  blue  columns  of  mist,  against  the 
glittering  hill.  ,, Where  are  the  mighty  kings  *)  ? 
Nor  by  that  stream,  nor  wood  are  they!  I 
hear  the  clang  of  arms  !  Their  strife  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mist.  Such  is  the  contending  of 
spirits  in  a  nightly  cloud,    when  they  strive  for 

*)  Fiiigal  and  Cailimor.  The  conduct  here  is 
peiliaps  p»opei.  The  numerous  desciiptions  of 
sinfr'*^  combars  have  aheady  exhausted  the  subject. 
Noiliiii^'  new,  nor  adequate  to  oni  high  idea  of 
t\\i'  k'ln'^s  ,  can  be  said.  ^  column  of  mist  is 
thrown  ovt^r  the  whole,  and  the  combat  is  left  to 
the  imai,'inafii>n  of  the  re.nder.  Poets  have  almost 
universally  failed  in  their  descriptions  of  this  soir. 
IS'ot  all  the  strength  of  Homer  could  sustain,  willi 
dignify,     the  minutiae    «f    a    single    combat.      Tha 

I  0 1.  III.  £ 
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tlic  ^vintry  wings  of  \\iii(Is,    and    the    rolling  oi" 
the   fouiii-coveiod   waves. 

I  nishccl  along.  The  grey  mist  rose.  Tall, 
gleainlu^s  they  stood  at  Luljar.  Caihmor  loan- 
ed agauist  a  rock.  His  half- fallen  shichi  re- 
ceived the  suream,  that  leapt  from  the  moTs 
above.  Towartis  him  is  the  stride  of  Fingal  : 
he  saw  the  hero's  blood.  His  sword  fell 
slowly  to  his  side.  He  spoke,  midst  his  dark- 
ening  joy. 

„  Yields  the  rac«  of  Eorbar  -  duthid  ?  Or 
still  does  he  lift  the  spwar  ?  Not  unheard  is 
thy  name,  at  Atha,  in  the  grteen  dwellini^  of" 
strangers.  It  lias  come,  like  the  breeze  of  his 
desert,  to  the  ear  of  Fiiigal.  Come  to  mv  hiU 
offcasts;  the^inighiy  fail,  at  times.  No  lire 
am  I  to  low-laid  foes :    T  rejoice   not   over   the 


throwing  of  a  spear,  nnd  llie  braying  ftf  a  sliicfj, 
as  some  of  our  own  poels  most  eleg.milv  expn-rs 
it,  convey  no  in.iijiiificence ,  tlioii^'h  ihey  ;ti»» 
striking  ideas.  Diir  imagination  sneicltes  fjeyf^""!, 
nnd  consequently  despises  the  descrijiiion.  It 
wcie,  iherefure,  well  fi>r  some  poets,  in  my  opi- 
nion (t)iouf;b  it  is  peiliiips  somewFi.-tf  siiij^tibii  ,  to 
have  «omeUine^  l!irowii  mist  ©ver  iheir  sin»;Ie 
combats. 
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f.ill  of  tlio  bravp.  To  close  *)  the  wound  13 
'inuiu  n  Tiave  known  tlie  herbs  of  the  hills. 
I  seized  their  fair  lieads,  on  high,  as  they 
w.ivcil  ]iy  their  secret  streams.  Thou  art  dark 
and  silent,    king  of  Atha  of  strangers  I    ' 

,,  Jlv  Atha  of  the  stream,"  he  said,  ,,  there 
rist-s  a  mor^sy  rock.  On  its  head  is  the  -wan- 
deiing  of  ])OUghs,  -wilhlu  the  course  of  winds. 
Dark,  in  its  face,  is  a  cave,  with  its  own  loud 
rill.  There  have  I  luard  the  tread  of  stran- 
gers **),   wl'.en   they  j'assed   to  my  hall  of  shells, 

•)  Fiiipal  is  very  ui-icli  celeljr.iieil »  in  fradition, 
for  li.'S  kii..\vle<lj,'e'iii  liie  viruses  of  herbs.  The 
Irish  poems  coiicernin^'^  him  ,  often  represent  hiin, 
t.'ii-ii^  ihp  wounds  wiiich  his  chiefs  received  in 
bjiile.  The  f.d>le  coiiceinin-,'  him,  that  Ire  was 
ill  possession  of  a  cup,  coiilainiiic^  the  essence  o£ 
herl).s,  v.hich  instantaneonsly  healed  v.ounds.  The 
kiio'.vledpe  of  curiiii,'  llie  a\  oiiuded  w.ts,  till  of  Jate, 
universal  amonj;  the  Highlanders.  We  hear  of  no 
otlier  disorder  which  leqiiired  the  skill  of  physic. 
The  whoh'.sonienefs  of  the  climate,  and  aa  active 
life,    spent   in   hunting,   excluded    diseases. 

••)  Caihmor  reflects  with  pleasure,  even  in  hi? 
last  moments,  on  the  relief  he  had  afforded  r«.> 
siranc'ers.  Iho  very  tread  of  their  feet  w\ts  plea- 
sant in  hi*  ear.  His  hospitality  was  not  passed 
uangticed  Ly  ilie  bards  J  for,  with  them,  it  be-. 
13  3 
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Joy  rose,  like  a  flame,  on  my  soul:  I  bli>sl 
the  echoing  rock.  Here  be  my  dwf^Uing,  in 
d.uknefs;  in  my  grassy  vale.  From  tliis  1  shall 
mount  the  breeze,  that  pursues  my  thistle's 
beard;  or  look  down,  on  blue -winding  Alha, 
from  its  wandering  mist.  " 

,,\'\'hy  s])eaks  the  king  of  the  tomb? 
Ossian!  tlie  warrior  has  failed!  Joy  meet  thy 
soul,  like  a  stream,  Caihmor,  friend  of  stran- 
gers i  My  SOIL*  I  hear  the  call  of  years;  they 
take  my  spear  as  they  pafs  along.  Why  does 
not  Fingal,  they  seem  to  say,  rest  within  his 
hall?  Dost  thou  always  delight  in  blood?  In 
the  tears  of  the  sad?  No:  ye  dark  rolling 
years,  Fingal  delights  not  in  blood.  Tears  are 
wintry  streams    that   waste  away  my  soul.     But, 


came  a  proverb  ,  when  they  described  tlie  hospi- 
table disposition  of  a  hero ,  tliiit  he  i\-as  liktt 
Cathinor  of  Atha ,  tlie  friend  of  sCran£;ers.  It 
>vill  seem  srraiige,  that  in  all  the  Irish  poems, 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  Caihmor.  This  must 
be  attributed  to  the  revolutions  and  domestic  con- 
fusions wliidi  happened  in  that  island,  and  utitily 
cut  off  all  the  real  traditions  concerninij  so  ancient 
a  period.  All  that  we  have  related  of  the  slate 
of  Ireland  before  the  fifth  ceniuiy  is  of  late  in- 
vention, and  the  work  of  ill  inlormed  senachies 
and   injudicious  bards. 
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■\vlipn  I  lie  down  to  rest,  then  comes  the 
mighty  voice  of  war.  It  awakes  me,  in  my 
hall  and  calls  forth  all  my  steel.  It  shall  call 
it  forth  no  more;  Ossian,  take  thou  thy  fatlier's 
spear.  Lift  it,  in  battle,  when  the  proud 
arise. 

,,Mv  fathers,  Ossian,  trace  my  steps;  my 
deeds  are  pleasant  to  their  eyes.  Where -ever 
I  come  forth  to  battle,  on  my  field  are  their 
columns  of  mist.  But  mine  arm  rescued  the 
feeble;  the  haughty  found  my  rage  was  fire. 
Never  over  the  fallen  did  mine  eye  rejoice. 
For  this  *) ,  my  Fathers  shall  meet  me,  at  thf? 
gates  of  their  airy  halls,  tall,  with  robes  of 
light,    with  mildly -kindled  eyes.      But,    to   the 

*)  The  Celtic  nations  had  .some  idea  of  rewards, 
and  perhaps  of  punishments,  after  death.  Those 
>vho  behaved  in  life  with  bravery  and  virtue,  were 
received  with  joy  to  the  airy  halls  of  thf^ir  fathers  ; 
but  the  dark  in  soul,  to  use  the  expression  of 
the  poet,  were  spnrned  away  from  the  habitation 
of  heroes,  to  wander  on  all  the  winds.  Another 
opinion,  which  prevailed  *in  those  times,  tended 
not  a  little  to  make  individuals  anuilous  to  excel 
one  another  in  martial  achievements.  It  was 
thought,  that  in  the  Jiall  of  clonds,  every  one  had 
a  seal,  raised  above  others,  in  proportion  as  he 
excelled  them  in  valour  when  he  lived. 
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l^roiul  in  .iini<;  ,  tli.-y  arc  <l.irkenc<l  moons  in 
luavni,  Avliit  li  scud  the  I'lio  of  niglil  rtMl-wau'. 
(Icrin^   fiver    tlii  ii    [\\rc. 

„Fatlicr  of  liirots ,  Tienmor,  rlwollrr  of 
e<]«ling  Avinds  I  I  give  lliy  sju-ar  to  Ossiaii  ,  h  t 
flilTir;  (>yo  Tt'joK'c.  Tlu-e  have  I  seen,  at  limes, 
Jiiii^lil  from  In-twccn  tliy  <  loiuls ;  so  aj'prar  to 
my  son,  whin  li<;  is  to  lift  the  spear:  then. 
sliall  lie  lemeiiili.r  thy  mighty  deeds,  though 
tboii  art  now   Ixil   a  blast.  " 

He  gave  the  sjx'ar  to  my  hand,  and  raised, 
nr  onre,  a  stone  on  higli ,  to  speak  to  fnlme 
times,  A%itli  its  gr^y  head  of  mofs.  Bineath 
he  ])lafc<l  a  sword  *)  in  earth,  and  one  Jiiight 
hofs  fioni  his  shiehl.  Dark  in  thonght,  a 
while,  lie  liLuds:  liis  words,  at  length,  came 
forth . 

,,  When  llion  ,  O  stone,  shalt  moidder  down, 
and  lose  thee,  in  the  mofs  of  years,  then  shall 
the    traveller    <poine,    and    ^vhistling    pafs    away. 


•)  There  are  some  sfones  still  to  he  so**n  in 
ihe  norlJi,  Mliicli  were  erected  as  memorial*  of 
some  reniarkahle  trau<nclions  between  the  ancient 
chiefs.  Tlieie  are  {generally  found  beneath  them 
•^oni««  piece  of  arms,  ;iiiil  n  hit  of  half-burnt  wood, 
'lite  cause  of  placin-  the  last  iheie,  is  oot  fliea- 
tioiied  in   tradition. 
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Thou  knoAv'st  nor,  ft-elile  man,  tli.it  f.imo  once 
shone  on  ]\Ioi-lt'na.  Here  Fingnl  icsii^iiccl  his 
spe.tr,  after  tho  List  of  his  fuhls.  Tal's  away, 
thou  t'nij)fy  shaJe !  in  ihy  voice  there  is  no 
iinown.  I'hou  tUvellest  by  some  ]j/^act?fiil 
siieani;  vol  a  few  years,  and  thou  art  ^ijone. 
No  one  reineni])prs  thee,  tliou  (hveller  of  thick 
ijiisti  But  ringal  shall  be  rlothod  with  i'iinie,  a, 
beam  of  liyht  to  other  times;  for  ho  Aven't 
forth,  in  echoing  steel,  to  save  the  \ve»ik  iu 
arms.  " 

Uiiyhtening  in  his  f.->me,  the  king  strr.Je  to 
Luhar's  sounding  oak,  v.here  it  bent,  from  its 
rock,  over  the  bright-tumbling  sirj-ain.  Beneath 
it  is  a  n.irroiv  j.Iain  ,  antl  the  sonml  of  the. 
lount  of  the  rock.  Here  tlie  standard  *)  of 
Morven  j)Onrcd  its  v;reaths  oa  the  wind,  to 
n-iark  the  way  of  Ferad-artho,  from  his  sacred 
vale.     Bright,  i'rom  his  parted  west,   the  son  of 


•;  The  erecting  of  his  standard  on  the  bank  of 
Liibai  ,  was  the  signal  Avhich  Fiu^al,  in  the  heglii- 
iiiiiff  of  the  book,  promised  to  give  to  the  cluefs, 
v'lo  went  !o  conduct  Ferad-artho  to  the  ainjy, 
fi'-oidd  he  liira>.eif  prtnail  in  Lalile.  This  standard 
J.tTi*  i«  called  ihe  sun-hruin.  Tlie  reason  of  lln'5 
aj)pellalifc»n,  I  ^rd', e  in  iijy  notes  on  the  poem  iii- 
luuled    Finyab 
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heavpn  looked  ahro.ul.  The  hero  saw  his 
people,  and  heard  their  shouts  ol  joy.  Jn 
broken  ridges  round,  they  glittered  to  iIk;  lip;im. 
The  king  rejoiced,  as  a  hunter  in  his  own 
groen  vale,  wlien ,  alter  the  storm  is  rolled 
away,  he  sees  the  gleaming  sides  of  the  rocks. 
I'he  green  thorn  shakes  its  luad  in  their  lace; 
from  their  top  look  forward  the  roes. 

Grey  *) »  at  the  mossy  cave,  is  hent  the 
aged  form  of  Clonmal.  The  eyes  of  the  bard 
had  failed.  He  leaned  forward  ,  on  his  staff. 
Bright  in  her  locks,  before  him,  Sul-malla 
listened  to  the  tale ;  the  tale  of  the  kings  of 
Atha  in  the  days  of  old.  The  noise  of  battle 
had  ceased  in  his  ear:  he  stopt,  and  raised 
the  secret  sigh.  The  spirits  of  the  dead,  lh<;y 
said,  often  lightened  along  his  soul.  He  saw 
the  king  of  Atha  low,  beneath  Ijis  bending 
tree. 

•)  The  scene  is  clianfjed  to  rlie  valley  of  Lona, 
thither  Sul-malla  had  been  sent  by  Carhmor,  be- 
fore the  battle.  Clonmal,  an  aged  bard,  or  latlier 
druid  ,  as  he  seems  here  to  be  endued  m  iih  a 
prescience  of  events,  had  long  dwelt  there  in  a 
cave.  This  scene  is  calculated  to  throw  a  rne- 
lancholy  gloom  over  the  inind> 
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,,Wliy  art  tlion  dark?"  said  the  maid. 
„  The  strife  of  arms  is  past.  Soon  *)  shall  he 
come  to  thy  rave,  over  thy  -winding  streams. 
Tlie  sun  looks  from  the  rocks  of  the  west. 
The  mists  of  the  lake  arise.  Groy,  they  spread 
on  that  hill,  the  rushy  dwelling  of  roes.  From 
the  mist  sliall  my  king  appear!  Behold,  be 
comes  in  his  arms.  Come  to  the  cave  of 
Clonmal,     O  my  best  beloved!" 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Calhmor,  stalking,  large, 
a  gleaming  form.  He  sunk  by  the  hollow 
stream,  that  roared  between  the  hills.  „  It 
was  but  the  hunter,'  she  said,  „  who  searche* 
For  the  bed  of  the  roe.  His  steps  are  not 
forili  to  war;  his  spouse  expects  him  with 
night.  He  shall,  whistling,  return  with  the 
spoils  of  the  dark -brown  hinds."  Her  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  hill  ;  again  the  stately  form 
came  down.  She  rose  in  the  midst  of  joy. 
He  retired  again  in  mist.  Gradual  vanish  his 
limbs  of  smoke,  and  mix  with  the  mountain- 
wind.     Then  she  knew  that  he  fell!     ,>King  of 


*)  Cathmor  had  promised,  in  the  seventh  book, 
to  come  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal  after  tha  battle 
•was    ovei. 
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Eilii,    J^rt    thou    lo^v:"     Lot    Ossliiii    forget    her 
grlof;    it  Avagtes  the  soul  of  ago  *), 

Evening  came  down  on  ^loi  -  lena.  Groy 
j«)llo(l  the  streams  of  the  land.  Loud  cama 
forth  the  voice  of  Fin/;al :  the  beam  of  oaks 
arose.  The  people  gathered  round  with  glad- 
lief"?,  with  glatlnefs  blended  with  shades.  They 
sidelong  looked  to  llie  king,  and  b(theld  his 
xiidinished  joy.  J*leasanr,  from  ih'»  w.iy  of  tlio 
disert,  the  voice  of  music  mnif?  Tt  seemed, 
at  first,  the  noise  of  a  srre.im.  f,ir  rlistunt  on 
?t3  rocks.      Slow  it  rolled    along    the    hill,    like 


*)  Trj<]!tio;i  relare.s  ,  tSaf  0'-,.si.iii  ,  ilie  next  Jay 
aflcr  ihe  dfcisive  bailie  heiwcen  Fii;-al  ;iiid  (Jaili- 
nior,  weiil  to  llnd  onl  .Siil-ni.ilhi ,  in  die  valley  of 
Lena.     His   addrels   to    her  follows  : 

„  Awake  ih&n  dauf,'Ii(er  of  Coiimar,  from  ihe 
fcrii-skirrefl  cavern  of  Lona.  Awake,  f'.iou  siin- 
?)eam  in  deSerr.s ;  warriors  nne  day  must  fail. 
'I  hey  move  forlh  like  terrible  li;;h(s;  but  often 
llieir  cloud  1«  near.  Go  to  ihe  valley  of  strfiams, 
to  the  wanderinjj  of  herds  on  Lunioii ;  there 
dwells,  in  his  la/.y  mist,  the  man  of  many  days, 
lint  lie  is  unknown,  SnI-mall.i,  like  the  thisiUi  t.f 
the  rocks  of  roes;  ii  ,sh.ikes  ils  £;iey  heard  in  llu? 
•wind,  and  falls  unseen  of  ..id  eyes.  .\ot  such 
are  ihe  kinps  f>f  men  ;  their  d  »f..jrlnre  is  .i  in(»teor 
of  lire,  wliii"h  ponr«  its  rod  coaJv;e  fiom  tin*  devoil, 
cvct    tlie    1/u'coni    of   ni'dir. 
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tlic  J-uilfled  w'lus.  of  a  breeze,  when  It  takes 
tlie  mrtecl  beanl  ot  the  rorks,  in  the  still 
season  of  niglit.  It  was  the  voice  of  Condan, 
mixed  wUh  Carril's  trfin])ling  harp.  Tliey 
c  ime  with  blue-eyed  Ferad-artho,  to  Mora  oi 
the  streams. 

Sudden  bursts  the  song  from  onr  bards,  on 
Lena :  the  host  struck  their  shields  midst  the 
SOun<l.  Gladnels  rose  brightening  on  the  kiug, 
like  the  gleam  of  a  clou«ly  <lav,  when  it  rises, 
on  the  green  hill,  before  the  roar  of  winds. 
He  struck  the  bossv  shield  of  kings;  at  once 
they  cease  around.      The    people    le.in  forward. 


„  He  is  mixed  with  the  warriors  of  old,  tho^e 
sires  that  have  hid  their  heads.  At  times  shall 
lliey  come  forth  in  song.  Not  f<^rl(ot  lias  the 
warrior  failed.  He  has  not  seen  Sul-malla,  the 
fall  of  a  beam  of  his  own:  no  f.iir-haired  son,  in 
his  blood,  young  tronhler  of  the  field.  I  am 
lonely,  young  branch  of  Lumon,  I  may  liear  ilie 
voice  of  the  feeble,  when  my  strengih  shall  liave 
failed  in  years,  for  young  Oscar  has  ceased  on 
his   field.  ''  -^    »  •  •  ♦ 

Sul  -  malla  returned  to  her  own  country.  Siie 
makes  a  considerable  figure  in  anoilier  poem  ;  her 
behaviour  in  lliat  piece  accounts  for  that  partial 
regard  with  which  the  poet  aught  to  speak  of  her 
Uuoughout  Temora. 
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from    tliolr   •spears,     toAvarcls   ilic  voice   of  their 
land    *j. 

,,  Sdiis  oi  Morven ,  spread  the  feast;  send 
the  night  away  in  song,  ^e  have  slione  aroiuid 
me,  an<l  the  tlark  slorm  is  past.  My  peojde 
are  the  Avindy  rocks,  fiom  whifih  1  s-])read  my 
eagle-wings,    when  I  rush  forth  to   renown,    and 

•)  Before  I  finish  my  notes,  it  jnny  not  be 
altogether  improper  to  obviate  an  ohjecfioii  wliich 
may  be  made  to  the  credibihty  of  the  story  of 
Teinora,  It  may  be  asked,  whether  it  is  probable 
that  Fiugal  could  perform  such  actions  as  are 
ascribed  to  him  in  this  book,  at  an  age  vhen  his 
pTai)dsoii,  O.scar,  had  ac']uiTed  so  much  reputation 
in  arms  ;  To  this,  it  may  be  answered  ,  iliaf  Fin- 
pa\  was  but  very  young  (book  4  ih)  when  he  took 
to  wife  Ros  -  craua ,  who  soon  after  becduie  the 
mother  of  O.ssian.  Ossian  was  also  extremely 
young  when  he  married  Ever-allin,  the  mother  of 
Oscar.  Tradition  relates,  that  Fiugal  wns  but 
eipliteeti  ye.ns  old  ji  the  birth  of  his  .sjon  Os.siau  ; 
aud  that  Ossi.ni  \\.!S  much  about  the  same  age 
when  Oscar,  his  son,  was  born.  Oscar,  perlusps, 
niight  be  ahoni  iweniv,  when  he  was  killed  in  the 
b.iifle  of  (jahlira  (book  iSt);  so  the  age  of  Fiugal, 
when  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between  liim 
and  Cathmor  was  jusi  fifty  -six  years.  In  those 
limes  of  activity  and  h*>allh  ,  the  natural  strength 
and  vigour  of  a  man  wa.s  litil*^  abated  at  .sucli  an 
agH ;  so  iliaf  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
actions   of  Fin;?al ,    as   related  in   this   book. 
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seize  It  on  Its  field.  Osslan,  thou  hast  the 
spear  of  Fingal :  it  is  not  the  staff  of  a  ]ioy 
with  which  he  strews  tlie  th.istle  round,  young 
wanderer  of  the  field.  No:  it  is  *lhe  lance  of 
the  niinluv,  with  -wluch  tliey  stretched  forth 
their  hands  to  death.  Look,  to  thy  fathers,  my 
son;  they  are  awful  beams.  With  morning 
lead  Ferad-artho  forth  to  the  echoing  halls  of 
Temora.  Remind  him  of  ilie  kings  of  Erin ; 
the  stately  forms  of  old.  Let  not  the  fallen 
be  forgot,  they  were  mighty  in  tlie  field.  Let 
Carril  pour  his  song,  that  the  kings  may  rejoice 
in  their  mist.  To-morrow  I  spread  ir.v  sails  to 
Selma's  shaded  wriils  :  where  streamy  DuthuU 
Iviuds   through  the  seats  of  roes.  " 


-«C€€€)ec-:^2>^^^3Ja-i 


CONLATH  \lsD  CUTHONA: 

A     VOL  M. 


Conlath  was  the  youngest  of  Morni's  sons,  and 
hi  oilier  lo  llie  celebriiieil  Gaul.  He  w;is  in  love 
willi  Cuthona  ihe  danj-liter  of  Huniar,  when 
Toscar  tlie  son  of  Kiiifeua ,  accompanieil  by 
Fprculli  his  iiieiid,  finived  lioiu  Ji  eiaiul,  ar  Mof.i, 
vheie  Conlitlh  dwelt.  He  >vas  hoSj)itaI>!y  re- 
ceived, and,  aocoidiiii,'  lo  llie  custom  of  ihe 
limes,  feasted  three  days  with  ConKilh.  On  the 
foiirrh  he  set  sail,  and  coastloi^  tlie  island  <>/ 
ii-afcs,  one  of  ihe  Hc*Iitides,  he  sf.w  Cnthiina 
hiiiilin^',  fi'll  in  love  uilh  her,  and  c.uiied  her 
away  hy  ff^rco  ,  in  his  sliij*.  lie  was  forced, 
l>y  siiefs  of  weather,  into  I-ihon.i,  a  desert  isle. 
In  the  mean  time  Conlalh,  healing  of  the  rape, 
sailed  after  liini,  and  found  liiin  on  the  point  of 
sailing'  for  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Ihey  fou{,'ht  ; 
and  they  and  their  followers  fell  Lv  mutual 
wounds.  ditliona  did  not  long  survive:  lor 
sho  died  of  {,'ri.'f  the  third  day  after.  Fingal, 
hearing  of  tli«;ir  untoilunale  death,  sont  Sioini^I 
the  son  of  Meran  to   bury  them,     but  for^'«t  to 
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spnd  a  bnid  to  .sing  fho  funeral  song  over  their 
toniljs.  The  i,'ho.si  of  Coulrilh  comes,  long  after, 
to  Ossi.in,  to  entreat  him  to  transmit  to  posterity 
his  nuH  Ciitlu'tiia's  fame.  For  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  times,  that  tlio  sonls  of  the  deceased 
waie  not  happy,  till  ilieir  elegies  weie  com- 
posed L>y  a  bard. 


JJiD  not  Osslau  hear  a  voice?  or  is  it  the 
sound  of  Jays  that  are  no  more?  Often  does 
the  "memory  oT  former  times  come,  like  the 
evening  sun,  on  my  soul.  The  noise  of  the 
cliase  Is  renewed.  In  tliought,  I  lift  the  spear. 
Lut  Ossiaa  did  hear  a  voice  I  Who  art  thou, 
son  of  nit'lit?  The  children  of  the  feeble  are 
asleep.  The  midnight  -wind  is  in  my  hall. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  shield  of  Fingal  that  echoes 
to  the  Idast.  It  hangs  in  Ossian's  liall.  He 
leels  it  sometimes  ^vIlh  hii  liands.  Yes!  I  licar 
ihee,  my  friend!  Long  has  tliy  voice  hecn  ab- 
sent from  mine  ear!  What  bring?  thee,  on 
thy  cloud,  to  Ossian  ,  son  of  geiitrous  jMoini? 
Are  the  fiicnds  of  the  aged  near  thee  ?  Wliere 
is  Oscar,  son  of  f;ime  ?  He  -was  often  near 
thee ,  O  Conlath ,  "whei*  th©  sotmd  of  baltla 
arose. 
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GirOST     of    CoNI.AlH. 

Sleeps  the  sweet  voire  of  Cona,  In  the 
midst,  of  his  rustling  hall?  Sleejis  Osslan  in 
his  hall,  and  his  friends  withont  their  fame? 
The  sea  rolls  round  dark  I  -  ihona  *).  Our 
tombs  are  not  seen  in  our  isle.  How  long 
«1i.ill  our  fame  be  unheard,  son  of  resounding 
Schna  ? 

OSSIAN. 

O  that  mine  eves  could  beliold  ihce  I  Thou 
siflest  dim,  on  ihy  cloud!  Art  thou  like  the 
niisr  of  Lano  ?  An  half-extinguished  meteor  of 
fijp?  Of  what  are  the  skirts  of  thy  robe?  Of 
what  is  thine  airy  bow?  He  is  gone  on  hij 
blast  like  the  shade  of  a  wnndering  cloud. 
Gome  from  tliy  wall,  O  harp!  let  me  hear  thy 
aonnd.  Let  the  light  of  memory  rise  on  I-thona. 
Let  nie  behold  again  my  friends!  And  Ossiaa 
does  behold  his  friends  on  tlie  dark'  blue  isle. 
I'lie  cave  ol  'jbnjia  aj)pears ,  willi  its  mossy 
rocks  and  bending  trees.  A  stieain  roars  at 
its  mouth.  Toscar  bends  over  its  coiuse.^ 
Ferruth  is  sad  by  his  side.     Guthona  **)  sits  at 

•)  I-i'ioiia,  i^I.tn.l  of  ivaves ,  one  of  the 
uniiihjl.ii!Mj    vvHSi.'fii    isles. 

••)  CndKMia,  ilie  d.niiiliter  of  Rimiar,  ^vlioin 
ToScar    had    tan  I.;  J    uw.iy    hy   foice. 
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a  tlistance,  and  weeps.  Does  the  wind  oi 
the  Avaves  deceive  me  ?  Or  do  I  hear  them 
speak? 

To  SCAR. 

The  night  was  stormy.  From  their  hills 
the  groaning  oaks  came  down.  The  sea  darkly 
tumbled  beneath  the  blast.  The  roaring  waves 
climbed  against  our  rocks.  The  liglitning  came 
often,  and  showed  the  blasted  fern.  Fercuih ! 
I  saw  the  ghost  who  embroiled  the  night  *). 
Silent  he  stood,  on  that  bank.  His  robe  of 
mist  flew  on  tlie  wind.  I  could  behold  his 
tears.  An  aged  man  he  seemed,  and  full  of 
thought! 

Fercuth. 

It  was  my  father,  O  Toscar.  He  foresee* 
some  death  among  his  race.  Such  was  hia 
appearance  on  Cr6mla>     before    the    great   Ma~ 


*)  It  was  long  thoughr »  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
»hat  storms  were  raised  by  the  ghosts  of  the  de- 
ceased. Tliis  noliou  is  still  entertained  by  the 
vulgar  J  for  they  think  that  whirlwinds,  and  suddea 
sqnalls  of  wind,  are  occasioned  by  spirits,  ^vho 
transport  themselves,  in  that  manner  j  from  on« 
place   to  another. 

roL  III.  G 
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ronnan  *)  Fell.  Erin  oF  hills  of  grafs !  how 
pleasant  are  thy  vales  ?  Silence  is  near  thy  blue 
streams.  The  sun  is  on  thy  fields.  Soft  is  the 
sound  of  the  harp  in  Selama  **).  Lovely  the 
cry  of  the  hunter  of  Cromla.  But  we  are  in 
dark  I-thona,  surrounded  by  the  storm.  The 
billows  lift  their  white  heads  above  our  rocks. 
We    tremble  amidst  the  night. 

TOSCAR. 

Whither  is  the  soul  of  battle  fled,  Fercuth 
with  locks  of  age?  I  have  seen  thee  undaunted 
in  danger:  thine  eyes  burning  with  joy  in  the 
fight.  Whither  is  the  soul  of  battle  fled?  Our 
fathers  never  feared.  Go:  view  the  settling 
sea:  the  stormy  wind  is  laid.  The  billows 
still  tremble  on  the  deep.  They  seem  to  fear 
the  blast.  Go  vipw  t}»e  settling  sea.  .Alorning 
is  grey  on  our  rocks.  The  sun  will  look  soon 
from  his  east,  in  all  his  pride  of  light!  I  lifted 
up    my   sails,     with    joy,     before    the    halls    of 

•)  Ma-rouuaii    was    the  brother  of  Toscar. 

••)  Sela'malli,  heautifnl  to  behold,  \\\e  naiiif  of 
Toscar's  re.sid<Micp,  on  the  coast  of  Ulster,  near  iht- 
mountain  Gionil^. 
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g(?nerous  Conlatli.  Mv  roursc  was  hv  a  desert 
isl<!:  Avliere  Cuihona  pursued  the  deer  '  saw 
lier,  lik.e  that  beam  of  tlie  sun  tliat  issues  from 
the  cloud.  Her  hair  was  on  her  heaving  breast. 
She,  bending  forward,  drew  the  bow.  Her 
•white  arm  seemed,  behind  her,  like  the  snow 
of  Cromhi.  Come  to  my  soul,  I  said,  huntrefs 
of  ihe  desert  isle  !  But  she  wastes  her  time  in 
tcais.  She  thinks  of  the  generous  Conlath. 
\^'he^e  can  I  find  thy  peace,  CulLiona,  lovely 
maid  ? 

CuTHOXA  *). 
A  distant  steep  liencls  over  the  ^eaj  with 
aged  trees  ami  mossy  ifxks.  The  billow  rolls 
ar  its  feet.  On  its  side  is  the  dAvelliwg  of  roes. 
The  peojde  call  it  ^fora.  There  the  towers 
of  my  love  arise.  There  Conlath  looks  over 
the  sea  for  his  only  love.  The  daughters  of 
the  chase  returned.  He  beheld  their  downcast 
eyes.  ,,  \'\'here  is  the  daughter  of  Rumar?  " 
Ent  they  answered  not.  My  peace  dwells  on 
Mora,   son   of  the   distant  land. 

*)  Cii-t!ii>na,  the  mnnrnfi/l  sound  of  the  xvaves, 
a  poehcal  iKtine  i^iNeii  hei  on  accoiiiu  of  her 
J11UUI  iiiiii;  to  ilie  sound  of  ilir»  waves;  her  name  in 
irddliiyn   is  Gorni-huil,    the   blue-eyed  niaiJ. 

C   a 


V 
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Ciiihona  sli.dl  relmxi  to  her  peace  :  to  tlip 
towers  ol  generous  Conlalli.  Jle  is  the  irieiul 
oF  Toscar  !  1  have  feasted  in  his  liaiis !  Rise. 
ye  gentle  breci^es  of  Eiin.  Stretch  my  sails 
towards  Mora's  shores.  Cmhona  shall  rest  on 
Mora?  but  the  days  of  Tosrar  must  be  sad. 
I  shall  sit  in  my  ( ave  in  the  field  of  the  sun. 
The  blast  will  rustle  in  i-iy  trees.  I  shall  think 
it  is  Culhona's  voice.  Uut  she  is  distant  far, 
in  the  halls    of  the  niiyhty  Conlaih! 

CuxnoxA. 

Hal  What  cloud  is  that?  It  carries  the 
ghosts  of  my  fathers.  1  see  the  skirls  of  their 
robes,  like  grey  and  "watry  mist.  When  shall 
I  fall,  O  Rumar?  Sad  Cuthona  fore-sees  her 
death.  Will  not  Conlath  behold  mc,  before 
1  enter  the  narrow  house  *)  ? 

OssiA\. 

He  shall  behold  thee,  O  maid!  He  romc« 
along  the   heaving   sea.      'I'he  death    of  Toscar 

•;    The   grave. 
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is  flatk  on  Lis  spfar.  A  Avoiind  is  in  his  side  ! 
He  is  pale  at  ih"  cave  oF  Thon.i.  He  s1ioav?» 
Ills  ^'hastly  ^YOIl^(l.  Where  art  thou  v.ilh  thy 
tears,  Cuihona  ?  The  chief  of  Mora  dies.  The 
vision  groAvs  dfm  on  my  mind.  I  behold  the 
chiefs  no  more!  But,  O  ye  bards  of  future  times, 
remember  the  fall  of  Conlalh  with  tears.  He 
fell  before  his  day-  Sadnefs  darkened  in  his 
hall.  His  mother  looked  to  his  shield  on  the 
v.all,  and  it  was  bloody  *).  She  knew  that  her 
hero  ftU.  Her  sorrow  was  heard  on  Mora. 
Art  thou  pale  on  thy  rock,  Cuth<5na,  beside 
the  fallen  chiefs?  Night  comes,  and  day  returns, 
but  none  appears  to  raise  their  tomb.  Thou 
frightenest  the  screaming  fowls  away.  Thy 
tears  for  ever  flow.  Thou  art  pale  as  a  watry 
cloud,    that  rises  from  a  lake! 

The  sons  of  green  Selma  came.  They  found 
Cuihona  cold.  They  raised  a  tomb  over  the 
heroes.  She  rests  at  the  side  of  Conlath  !  Come 
not   to  my  dreams,    O  Conlath.'    Thou  hast  re- 


*)  Tt  was  ilie  opiaion  of  the  times  ,  that  the  arms 
left  by  ilie  heroes  at  liome  became  bloody  the  very 
instant  thoir  owners  were  killed,  though  at  ever  so 
great   a   distance. 
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cclvrd  iby  laiiic.  ilo  thy  voire  far  nlstant  fiom 
my  hall;  thai  sIlmj)  may  (lescencl  at  niphr.  O 
that  I  could  forget  my  friends:  till  my  foomcjjs 
should  cease  to  lie  seen  I  till  I  come  aiii(»ii<; 
thorn  -wilh  joy  I  and  lay  my  aged  limbs  in  the 
narrow  house  I 


^C)C)©€)©(DJ)(^C1)(1)(1)<1>* 
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A      POEM. 


Fingal  ,  in  his  vovage  to  Lochlin  ,  whither  he  had 
been  invited  by  Starno  the  father  of  Aj^andecca, 
tonclied  at  Berralhon ,  an  island  of  Scandinavia, 
^vhere  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  Laiihmor, 
the  petty  king  of  the  place,  who  was  a  vassal  of 
tlie  supreme  kings  of  Lochlin.  The  hospitality 
of  Larihmor  gained  him  Fingal's  fiiendship,  which 
iliat  hero  manifested,  after  the  imprisonment  of 
Larthmor  by  his  own  son,  by  sending  Ossian  and 
Toscar,  the  father  of  Malvina,  so  often  mentioned, 
to  rescue  Larihmor,  and  to  punish  the  unnatural 
behaviour  of  Uthal.  L'lhal  was  handsome,  and, 
by  the  ladies,  much  admired.  Nina^thoma,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Torthoma ,  a  neighbouring 
prince,  fell  in  love,  and  iled  with  him.  He 
proved  inconstant:  for  another  lady,  whose  name 
is  not  mentioned  ,  gaining  his  affections  ,  he  con- 
fined Nina^thoma  to  a  desert  island,  near  the 
coast  of  Eerrathon.  She  Avas  relieved  by  Ossian, 
who,  in  company  with  Toscar,  landing  on  Berra- 
lhon ,  defeated  the  forces  of  TJihal ,  and  killed 
liim  in  a  single  pombat.  Nina-fhoma,-  whose 
luve    not    all    the    bad    behaviour    of  Uthal    could 
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erase,  Iienring  of  hi.s  death,  died  of  ffrief.  In 
the  mean  time,  Larihmor  is  resroied,  and  Ossiaii 
and  Toscar  retiiru  in  iriumph  to  Finical, 
The  poem  opens  with  an  elef^y  on  the  doaili  of 
Mahina,  th«  daughter  of  Toscar,  and  closes  \>ili» 
prosa3;es  of  Ossian's   death. 


Bend  tliy  blue  course,  O  strpami  round  the 
narro\Y  plain  of  Lulha  *).  Let  the  green  woods 
hang  over  it,  from  their  hills:  the  sun  look  on 
it  at  noon.  The  thistle  is  there  on  its  rock, 
and  shakes  its  beard  to  the  -wind.  The  flower 
hangs  its  heavy  head,  waving,  at  limes,  to  tho 
gale,  ,,  Why  dost  thou  awake  me,  O  gale  I  " 
it  seems  to  say,  ,,  I  am  covered  with  the  drops 
of  heaven?  The  time  of  my  fading  is  near,  tho 
Mast  that  shall  sratter  my  leaves.  To-morrow 
shall  tho  traveller  come;  he  that  saw  me  in  my 
beauty  shall  come.  His  eyes  will  search  tho 
field,  but  they  will  not  find  me."  So  shall 
they  search  in  vain,  for  the  voice  of  Conn, 
after  it  has  failed  in  the  field.  The  hunter 
shall  come  forth  iu  the  morning,    and  the  voica 

*)  Lulha,  Shift  stream. 
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of  my  li.irp  shall  not  be  heard.  „Where  is  the 
son  of  car-borne  Fingal  ?  The  tear  will  be  on 
liis  cheek!  Then  come  thou,  O  IMalvina  ;  with 
all  ihy  music,  come!  Lay  Ossian  in  the  plain. 
oFl.utha:    let  his   tomb   rise   in  the   lovely  fieul, 

Alalvina!  where  art  thou  with  thy  songs, 
%Yilh  the  soft  sound  of  thy  steps?  Son  *)  of 
Alpin ,  art  thou  near?  Where  is  the  daughter 
of  Toscar?  ,,I  passed,  O  son  of  Fingal,  by 
Tor-lutha's  mossy  walls,  The  smoke  of  the 
hall  was  ceased.  Silence  was  among  the  tree^ 
of  the  hill.  The  voice  of  the  chase  was  over, 
I  saw  the  daughters  of  the  bow.  I  asked  about 
iMalvina,  but  they  answered  not,  They  turned 
their  faces  away :  thin  darknefs  covered  their 
beauty.  They  were  like  stars,  on  a  rainy  hill, 
by  night,  each  looking  faintly  through  her 
mist.  " 

Pleasant  *  *)  be  thy  rest,  O  lovely  beam  !  soon.  • 
hast   thou  set   on   our  hills!     The  steps   of  thy 
departure   were  stately,    like   the   moon   on  the 

*)  His  father  was  one  o£  T'mgaVs  principal  bards, 
and    hn   had    a    poetical  genius. 

*•)  Ossian  speaks.  He  calls  Malvina  a  beam  of 
light,  and  continues  the  metaphor  throughout  iho 
paragraph. 
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I'lup.  frrniMin^  ^vave.  Liit  thou  li.ist  left  us  in 
«l.iikii.'!s,  (iisl  of  llie  inaiils  of  Liillui!  We  sit, 
at  ih  '  rofk,  .itid  there  is  no  voire;  no  light 
liiit  the  njeteor  of  lire!  Soon  hast  thou  set,  O 
IMalvlna,  daiighter  of  generous  Toscar  I  Eut 
thou  liscst  like  the  heam  ot"  the  east,  among 
tlic  sjtlrits  of  thy  IViends,  -where  th»y  sit,  in 
th  Ir  sininiy  halls,  the  chamliers  of  thunder! 
A  floud  hovfrs  over  Coiia.  lis  Idue  curling 
sides  are  high.  Th<'  Aviuds  are  licncaih  it,  with 
til  ir  wings.  Within  it  is  the  dw.lllng  *)  of 
lingal.  There  the  hero  sits  in  darknels,  His 
airy  s])ear  is  in  his  hand.  His  sjiii  Id  ,  half- 
covered  wilh  '  loufls,  is  like  the  daikencd  moon, 
vhen  one  hill  still  ronuiins  in  the  wave,  and 
iho  other  looks  sickly  on  the  fu  Id  ! 

His  fiiends  sit  around  the  king,  on  mist! 
They  h' ar  the  songs  of  Ullin  :  he  strikes  the 
hiU'-viewlefs  havp.     He  raises    ihe   feeble   voice. 


•)  Tlip  d»*scriprion  of  this  iile.il  palace  of  Fingal 
is  agieeahle  to  the  notioii.s  of  lliose  limes,  concern- 
iij<^  llie  Slate  of  llie  deceased,  who  were  supposed 
lo  pursue,  afier  dealh  ,  llie  pleasures  and  eiijoy- 
ineiiis  oF  iheir  foiiner  life.  The  silnaiioii  of  the 
Celtic  heroes,  in  iheir  separate  slaie,  if  not  eiiiirely 
liai>r>Y,  ii  more  agreeable  than  ihe  notions  of  ih« 
ancient  Greeks    concerning  their  departed  heroes. 
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Tho  Ip^sor  liorocs,  ^vl^h  a  thousand  meteors, 
lii;lit  the  auv  h>ill.  ^Nlalviiia  rises  in  the  midst; 
a  bhish  is  on  her  (hcok.  She  behohls  the  un- 
known fares  of"  her  Fathers,  She  tiiiris  aside 
her  humid  eyes.  ,,  Art  ihou  come  so  soon," 
said  Fingal ,  „  daiif^hter  of"  generous  T^s<ar? 
Sadnels  dwells  in  the  halls  of  Lutha,  My  aged 
son  *)  is  sad  I  I  hear  the  breeze  of  Cona,  that 
-was  ^vollt  to  lilt  thy  heavy  locks.  It  comes  to 
the  hall,  but  thou  art  not  there.  Its  voice  is 
noiiniful  among  the  arms  of  thy  fathers!  Go, 
■wllh  thy  rustling  wing,  O  breeze!  sii;h  on  . 
I\[,ilvlii,rs  tomb.  It  rises  yondi-r  bi^nealh  the  •■ 
rotk,  at  the  blue  stream  of  Lutha,  1  he 
maids  **)  are  departed  to  their  place.  I'hoii 
alone,     O  breeze,   mournest  there! 

Eut  -who  comes  from  the  dnskv  west,  sup- 
])orted  on  a  cloud  ?  A  smile  is  on  his  gi  ev. 
watry  face.  His  locks  of  mist  flv  on  wind.  He 
bends    forward    on    his    airy    sju'ar.        It    is     ihv 


•)  O.s.sian,  wlio  bad  a  irreat  frieiid.sbip  for  i\ral- 
viiia,  both  011  account  of  hfi  love  for  his  sou  Oscar, 
and  her  alteiition   to    himself. 

*•)  That  is,  tlie  young  virgjns  who  sung  the  fune« 
ral    elegy    over   her   tomb. 
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father,  INIalvina  !  „  Why  shJnest  thou,  so  soon, 
on  our  cloiiHs,  "  he  says,  ,,  O  hively  light  of 
I.inhal  But  thou  wcrt  sad,  my  daughter.  Thy 
fiiemls  had  passed  away.  The  sons  of  little 
men  *)  -were  in  the  hall.  None  remained  of  the 
heroes,    but  Ossian   king   of  spears!" 

And  dost  thou  remember  Ossian,  car  -  borne 
Toscar**)  son  of  Conloch?  The  battles  of  our 
youth  were  many,  Our  swords  went  together 
to  the  field.  They  saw  us  coming  like  two 
falling  rocks.  The  sons  of  the  stranger  fled, 
^/rhore  come  the  warriors  of  Cona!"  they 
eald.  ,,  Their  stops  are  in  the  paths  of  the 
/lying!"  Draw  near,  son  of  Alpin ,  to  the 
6ong  of  the  aged.  The  deeds  of  other  times 
are    in    my    soul.      My    memory    beams    on    the 


*)  Tradition  is  entirely  silent  concerning  what 
passed  in  ilie  north  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Fini,'al  nud  all  his  heroes;  by  wliicli  it  wonlj 
sfotn  tliat  the  actions  of  their  successors  were  not 
to  he  compared  to  those  of  the  renowned  Fin- 
galiaus, 

•)  Toscar  was  the  son  of  that  Conlorh  ,  who  was 
also  f.Tilicr  to  the  lady,  whose  unforiunaif  death 
IS  related  in  the  last  episode  of  the  second  book 
of  lineal. 
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davs  that  are  past:  on  tlie  days  of  migliiy 
Toscar,  when  our  path  was  in  the  deep.  DraAV 
near,  son  of  Alpin ,  to  the  last  sound  of  the 
voice  of  Cona  ! 

The  king  of  JSIorven  commanded.  I  raised 
mv  sails  to  the  wind.  'J'oscar  chief  of  Liitha 
stood  at  my  side.  I  rose  on  the  dark  -  hlue 
■wave.  Our  course  was  to  sea  -  surrounded 
Berraihon  *),  the  isle  of  many  storms.  There 
dwelt,  witli  his  locks  of  age,  the  stately  strength 
of  I-arthmor,-  Larthmor,  who  spread  the  feast 
of  shells  to  f'ingal,  when  he  went  to  Starno's 
)ialls,  in  the  days  of  Agandecca.  But  when 
the  chief  was  old,  the  pride  of  his  son  arose; 
the  pride  of  fair-hair'd  Uthal,  the  love  of  a 
thousand  maids.  Pie  bound  the  aged  Larthmor, 
and  dwelt  in  his  soimding  halls  ! 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  beside 
his  rolling  sea.  Day  did  not  come  to  his 
dwelling;  nor  the  burning  oak  by  night.  But 
the  Avind  of  ocean  was  there,  and  the  parting 
beam  of  the  moon.  The  red  star  looked  on 
the  king,  when  it  trembled  on  the  western 
wave.       Snitho    came    to    Selma's    hall:     Sjiitho 


*)    Barratlioii ,    a  promontory    in     the    midst    of 
waves. 
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rlio  friend  of  r^nrlJinioi 's  voiilli.  H,^  toM  of 
the  kinn;  of  Bciratliori:  l]u>  wrath  nl  I'Iw^aI 
arose.  Tlirice  In-  assumed  llie  spcir ,  r.s  Ived 
to  strrtrli  his  hand  to  Ullial.  Iliit  the  iiie- 
niory  *)  of  his  deeds  rose  before  the  kiii^.  Jle 
Sent  liis  son  and  'I'ostar.  Our  joy  was  ^reat 
on  the  rolling  sea.  We  often  lialf- unsheathed 
our  swords.  For  never  before  had  we  (ow^ht 
alone,   in  battles  ot  tjie  spear. 

Ni£;ht  came  down   on   the  orean.     The  winds 
de])arted  on  their  wiii^s.      Cidd   and   pale   is   the 
moon.      The  red  stars   lift    their  Inaiis    on    iiir,ii. 
Dur  course  is  slow  alon;^  tiie  coast   of  iHMjaihon. 
I'he  white  waves  tumble  on   the   rorks.     ,.\A  hat    ] 
voice    is    that,"     said   Toscar,      ,,  which    comes    \ 
between  the  sounds    of  the    Av-ives  ?     It    is    soft    \ 
but  mournful,    like  the  voice  of  departed  bards. 
iJut  I  behold   a  maid  **).     She  sits  on  the  rock 
alone.      Her  head  bends  on   her   arm    of   snow. 


•)  The  meaning  is.  ihat  Finical  romeinherod  his 
own  «[reat  actiuns,  and  conse<|iienlly  would  not 
sully  them  by  engaj,'ing  in  a  peflv  war  a<;nin.sl  Uihal, 
M'ho  was  so  far  his  infeiior  in   valuiir    and    power. 

*  •  )  Nina-thoma,  the  d.nif^hler  of  T«>«lh.>nij,  who 
had  been  confined  to  a  desert  island  by  hur  lover 
Ldial. 
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Her  dark  liair  is  in  tlie  wind.  Hear,  son  of 
Fingal ,  her  song,  it  is  smooth  as  the  gliding 
stream."  We  came  to  the  silent  bay,  and 
heard   the  maid   ot"  night. 

,,  How  long  will  ye  roll  around  me,  blue- 
tumbling  waters  of  ocean?  My  dwelling  wa« 
not  always  in  caves,  nor  beneath  the  whistling 
tree.  The  feast  was  spread  in  Torthoma's  hall* 
Mv  father  delighted  in  my  voice.  The  youll  s 
])eheld  me  in  tlie  steps  of  my  loveliness.  They 
blessed  the  dark -haired  Nina-thoma.  It  was 
then  thou  didst  come,  O  Uthal!  like  the  sun 
of  heaven!  The  souls  of  the  virgins  are  thine, 
son  of  generous  Larthmorl  Eut  why  dost  thou 
leave  me  alone,  in  the  midst  of  roaring  waters? 
Was  my  soul  dark  with  thy  death  ?  Did  my 
white  hand  lift  the  sword  ?  Why  then  hast 
thou  left  me  alone,  king  of  high  Finthormo  *). 
The  tear  started  from  my  eve,  when  I 
lieard  the  voire  of  the  maid.  I  stood  before 
her  in  my  arms.  I  spoke  the  words  of  peace! 
, .Lovely  dweller  of  the  cave!  what  sigh  is  in 
thy  breast?  Shall  Ossian  lift  his  sword  in  thy 
presence,  the  destruction   of  thy  foes?  Dau"hter 

*)    Tinthnrmo  ,    the   palace    of  TTilml.      The  names 
iu    rliis   episode   are    not  of  a  Celtic  original. 
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of  Torthoma,  rise.  I  have  heard  the  ^Yoriis 
of  iliy  grief.  The  race  of  Morven  arc  around 
thee,  "vvho  never  injured  the  weak.  Come  lo 
our  dark-hosomed  ship!  thou  brighter  thaa  that 
setting  moon!  Our  course  is  to  the  rocky 
Jjcrraihon,  to  the  echoing  Avails  of  Finihormo.'' 
She  came  in  her  beauty ;  she  came  with  all 
her  lovely  steps.  Silent  joy  briglilened  in  her 
face ;  as  when  the  shadows  fly  from  the  field 
of  spring;  the  blue-stream  is  rolling  in  bright- 
nefs,  and  the  green  bush  bends  over  its 
course  ! 

The  morning  rose  with  its  beams.  We 
came  to  Roihma's  bay.  A  boar  rushed  from 
the  wood  :  my  spear  pierced  his  side ,  and  he 
fell.  I  rejoiced  over  the  blood  *).  I  foresaw 
my  growing  fame.  But  now  the  sound  of 
Uthal's  train  came,  from  the  high  Finthormo. 
They  spread  over  the  heath  to  the  chase  of 
the  boar.  Himself  comes  slowly  on,  in  the 
pride    of   his    strength.       He    lifts    two    poiated 

•)  Ossian  iniyhf  have  llioiight  ihat  his  killiii";  a 
J)oar  on  liis  fust  landing,'  in  Eenaihon,  was  a  i;ooJ 
omen  of  his  fuliire"  siiccf'fs  in  that  island.  The  pr««- 
.s<Mit  Hi^h!and«MS  look,  with  a  d<';;U'e  of  supersti- 
tion,  upon  tire  aii<<;i'ls  of  their  lirst  action,  after 
ihey  have  en^a^ed  in  any   desperate   uadertakijig. 
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speari?.  On  Wis  side  is  the  hero's  sword.  Three 
yfniths  curry  his  polished  bows.  Ihfr  hoiindin^^ 
of  live  dogs  is  before  hiin.  His  heroes  move 
on,  at  a  distance,  admiring  the  steps  of  the 
kin^.  Stately  was  the  son  of  Larthmor!  but  his 
soul  was  dark!  Dark  as  the  troubled  face  of  the 
moon,  when  it  foretels  the  storms! 

\^  0  rose  on  the  heath  before  the  kin^.  He 
filopt  in  the  midst  of  his  course.  His  heroes 
gathered  around.  A  grey-haired  bard  advanced, 
,, Whence  are  the  sons  of  the  strangers  !  "  began 
the  bard  of  song.  ,,The  children  of  the  unhappy 
.rome  to  Eerrathon:  to  the  sword  of  car-borne 
11  thai.  He  spreads  no  feast  in  his  hall.  The 
blood  of  strangers  is  on  his  streams.  If  from 
Selma's  walls  ye  come ,  from  the  mossy  walls  of 
Fingal,  clioose  three  youths  to  go  to  your  king 
to  tell  of  the  fall  of  his  pieople.  Perhaps  the 
hero  may  come  and  pour  his  blood  on  Ulhal's 
sword.  So  shall  the  fame  of  Finlhormo  arise, 
like  the  growing  tree  of  the  vale!" 

..Never  will  it  rise,  O  bard,"  I  said  in  the 
])iide  of  my  wrath.  ,,He  would  shrink  from 
ihe  presence  of  Fingal,  whose  eyes  are  llie 
flames  of  death.  The  son  of  Comlial  comes, 
and  kings  vanish  before  him.  They  are  rolled 
together,  like  mist,  by  the  breath  of  uis  rage. 
Jul.  III.  D 
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bliall  ilnce  tell  to  Flngal ,  that  his  people  fell? 
Y's!  tliey  may  trll  it,  b.udl  but  bis  people  shall 
tall  Willi  i'-xtiw  ! 

I  stood  In  the  darkiaels  of  my  strength,  Toscat 
drew  his  sword  at  my  side.  The  foe  came  on 
like  a  s.lream.  The  mingled  sound  of  death 
arose.  Man  took  man  ;  shield  met  shield;  stetd 
mixed  its  beams  with  steel.  Darts  hifs  through 
air.  Spears  ring  on  mails.  Swords  on  broken 
bucklers  bound.  As  the  noise  of  an  aged  grove 
beneath  the  roaring  wind,  when  a  thousand 
ghosts  break  the  trees  by.  night .  such  was  the 
din  of  arms  !  But  Uthal  fell  beneath  mv  sword. 
The  sons  of  Berrathon  fled.  It  was  then 
1  saw  him  in  his  beauty,  and  the  tear 
hung  in  my  eye  !  ,,Thou  art  fallen  *;. 
young  trer-,"  I  said,  ,,witli  all  thy  beauty  round 
thee.  Thou  art  fallen  on  thy  plains,  and  the 
lield  is  bare.    The  winds  come  from  the  desert  1^ 


*)  To  mourn  ovpr  the  fall  of  their  enemies,  was 
4  practice  universal  amonfj  the  Celtic  heroes.  Ihi* 
is  more  a^Tfeable  to  humanity  than  tl\e  shanielnl 
instilfi'i;^  of  the  dead,  so  common  in  Homer,  and 
after  'lim,  servilely  copied  hy  all  his  imitators  (the 
lainiiiie  Vir^^il  not  excepted),  who  have  been  more 
siiccel\ful  in  honnuinf,'  the  imperfections  of  thuC 
f,'rcat  poet,    iluu  in  their  imitation^  of  his  beautie^. 
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there  Is  no  sound  in  thy  leaves'    Lovely  art  thou 
in  tliv  death,  son  of  car-borne  Larthmor." 

]Miiia-thoma  sat  on  the  shore.  She  heard 
the  sound  of  battle.  She  tufued  her  red  eyes 
on  Letlimal,  the  grey-haired  bard  of  Selma. 
He  alone  had  remained  on  the  coasts  with  the 
daughter  of  Toxthoma.  „Son  of  the  times  of 
old!"  she  said,  „I  hear  the  noise  of  death. 
Thy  friends  have  met  with  Uthal ,  and  the  chief 
is  low!  O  that  I  had  remained  on  the  rock, 
enclosed  with  the  tumbling  waves!  Then  would 
my  soul  be  sad,  but  his  death  would  not  reach 
my  ear.  Art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath,  O  son 
of  high  Fimhormo!  Thou  didst  leave  me  on  a 
rock,  but  my  soul  was  full  of  thee.  Son  of  high 
Finthormo  !  art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath?" 

She  rose  pale  in  her  tears.  She  saAv  the 
bloody  shield  of  Uthal.  She  saw  it  in  Ossian's. 
hand  Her  steps  were  distracted  on  the  heath. 
She  flew.  She  found  him.  She  fell.  Her  soid 
came  forth  in  a  sigh.  Her  hair  is  spread  on  his 
face.  My  bursting  tears  descend.  A  tomb  arose 
on  the  unhay)py.  My  song  of  woe  was  heard. 
„Rest,  haplcl's  children  of  youth!  Rest  at  the 
noise  of  that  mossy  stream !  The  virgins  will  »ee 
your  tomb,  at  the  chase,  and  turn  away  tlieir 
weeping  eyes.  Your  fame  will  be  in  song. 
Da 
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The   voice   of    tlie    liarp    will    l)o  liearrl    in  your 


TlWi    daughters    ol"  S<  If/ia   s}iall  V 


y)rais<'.  liWi  Uaugiitcrs  ot  ^<  if/ia  siiaii  hear  if 
Your  renown  shall  be  in  other  lands.  IVesr, 
<  hildren  of  youth ,  at  the  noise  of  tlie  mossy 
stream  !  " 

'I'wo  days  y,\e  remainfd  on  the  coast.  The 
heroes  ol  Berrafliou  convened.  "We  brought 
Larthmor  to  his  halls;  The  feast  of  shells  it 
spread.  Tlie  joy  of  the  aged  was  great.  He 
looked  to  the  .irms  of  his  lathers.  Tlie  arm» 
which  he  left  in  his  hall,  when  the  pride  of 
Uihal     rose.  We     ^vt-ie     renowned     before 

Lartbtnor.  He  blessed  the  (hiefs  of  Morveiu- 
He  knew^  not  that  his  son  was  low,  the  stately 
strength  of  Uihal  !  They  had  told,  that  he  had 
retired  to  the  ^voods,  "with  the  tears  of  grief. 
They  had  told  it.  but  he  was  silent  iu  the 
lomb  of  Koihma's  heath. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  raised  our  sails,  to 
the  roar  of  the  northren  wind.  Larthnior  came 
to  the  roast.  His  bards  exalted  the  .son:;.  The 
jov  of  the  king  was  great,  he  looke<l  to  lloih- 
jiia's  gloomy  heath.  He  saw  the  tomb  of  his 
son.  'Ihe  memory  of  Uihal  rose.  ,,\Vho  of 
mv  heroes,"  he  said,  ,,lies  there?  he  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  kings  of  mm.  "VN'as  he 
renowned     in      my     halls    before    the    pride    o^ 
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I'tli.il  rose?"  Ye  are  silent,  sons  o[  Berrathon  ! 
is  the  king  of  heroes  low!  My  heart  mehs  For 
thee,  O  Uthal !  though  thy  hand  was  against 
thy  father.  O  that  1  had  remained  in  the  cave ! 
iliat  my  son  had  <lwelt  in  Fintliornio  I  I  might 
have  heard  the  tr<acl  of  his  f<3ct,  when  he 
went  to  the  chase  of  tlie  boar.  I  might  have 
heard  his  voice  on  the  Itlast  of  my  cave.  Then 
would  my  soul  ])e  glad :  but  now  darknefs 
dwells  in  my    halls." 

Such  were  my  deeds,  son  of  Alpin,  when 
tiie  arm  of  my  youth  was  strong.  Such  the  *) 
actions  of  Toscar ,  the  car  -  borne  son  of 
Conlocli.  But  Toscar  is  on  his  flying  cloud. 
1  am  alone  at  Lutha.  My  voice  is  like  the  last 
sound  of  the  wind,  when  It  forsakes  the  woods. 
Jlnt  Ossian  shall  not  be  long  alone.  He  sees 
the  mist  that  shall  receive  his  ghost.  He 
beJiolds  the  mist  that  shall  form  his  robe,  when 
he  appears  on  his  hills.  The  sons  of  feeble 
men  shall  behold  me;  and  admire  the  stature 
of  the  chiefs  of  old.  They  shall  creep  to 
their  caves.  They  shall  look  to  the  sky  wltli 
lear  :  for  ray  steps  shall  be  in  the  clouds. 
Darknefs  shall  roll  on  my  side. 

*  )  Ossian  speaks. 
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Lead,  son  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  lo  liis 
woods.  The  ^inds  begin  to  rise.  The  dark 
wave  of  the  lake  resounds.  Bends  there  not 
a  tree  from  Mora  with  its  branches  bare?  It 
bends,  son  of  Alpin,  in  the  rustling  blast. 
My  harp  hangs  on  a  blasted  branch.  The  sound 
of  its  strings  is  mournful.  Does  the  wind  touch 
thee,  O  harp,  or  is  it  some  passing  ghost! 
It  is  the  hand  of  Malvina  !  Bring  me  the  harp; 
sou  of  Alpin.  Another  song  shall  rise.  My 
»oul  shall  depart  in  the  sound.  My  fathers 
shall  hear  it  in  their  airy  hall.  Their  dim  faces 
shall  hang,  witli  joy,  from  their  clouds;  and 
iheir  hands  receive  their  son.  The  aged  oak 
bends  over  the  stream.  It  sighs  wiih  all  in 
mofs.  The  withered  fern  whistles  near,  and 
mixes,    as  its  waves,  with  Ossian's  hair. 

„  Strike  the  harp,  and  raise  the  song:  be 
near,  with  all  your  wings,  ye  winds.  Bear  the 
mournful  sound  away  td  Fingal's  airy  hall.  Bear 
ittoFingal's  hall,  that  he  may  hear  the  voice  of 
his  son.  I'be  \  oicc  of  him  that  praised  the  mighty  !" 

,,The  blast  of  north  opens  thy  gates.  O 
king!  I  behold  thee  sitting  on  mist,  dimly 
cleaining  in  all  thine  4rm».  'I'hy  form  now  is 
not  the  terror  of  the  valiant.  It  is  like  a  watery 
cloud;  when    \\c  sec    the  fitars  behind  it,  with 


their  weeping  eyes.  Tliy  shield  is  the  aged 
moon :  thy  sworil  a  vapour  haljl  kindled  w'nh 
fire.  Dim  ^nd  feeble  is  the  chief,  -who  Iravelled 
in  hri:;htnefs  before.'  But  thy  steps  *)  are  oft 
the  winds  of 'the  desert.  The  storms  are  dark- 
onino;  in  ihy  hand.  Thou  takeSt  the  Sun  in 
thy  wrath,  and  hidest  him  In  thy  clouds.  The 
sous  of  little  men  are  afraid.  A  thousand 
sliowers  tVcscend.  But  when  thou  comest  forth 
in  thy  miidne'fs ;  the  gale  of  the  morning  is 
near  thv  course.  The  sun  laughs  in  his  hhie 
fields.  The  grey  stream  ^vinds  in  its  vale.  The 
liushes  shake  their  green  heads  iti  the  wind, 
I'li'e  roes  hound   towards  the  desert.  '* 

„  Tl.iere  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath  I  the 
stormy  winds  abate!  I  hear  the  voice  of  Fingal. 
Long  has  it  been  absent  Irom  mine  ear!    ,,Come, 


*)  This  d«-,<!cription  of  tli(»  power  of  FJngal  over 
fhe  v.ind.s  and  storms,  and  the  image  of  his  taking 
the  sun,  and  hiding  liim  in  the  clouds,  do  not  corre- 
.spond  v.-ith  the  preceding  paraguph,  -where  he  is 
vfnresented  as  a  feeble  gho-st,  and  no  more  the 
T  E  i>,  n  o  II  OF  T  H  r.  V  A  1. 1  A  >  T  ;  but  it  agrees  with 
•  lie  notion  of  the  times  concerning  the  souls  of  the 
deceased^  vho,  it  wa*  supposed  ,  had  the  command 
^)f  tlie  >%inds  and  storms,  but  took  no  concern  in 
ilie   aflfaiis   of  men. 
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Ossinn ,  rome  a-vvay,"  he  says  Fingal  lias 
received  his  /anie.  We  passed  away,  like 
flames  that  had  shone  lor  a  season.  Our  de- 
parture was  in  renown.  Though  the  plains  of 
our  battles  are  dark  and  silent;  our  lame  is  in 
the  four  grey  stones.  The  voice  of  Ossian  has 
been  heard.  The  harp  has  been  strung  in 
Selma.  „Come,  Ossian,  come  away,"  he  says, 
„come,  fly  with  thy  fatliers  on  clouds."  I 
tome,  I  come,  thou  king  of  men!  The  life  of 
Ossian  fails.  I  begin  to  vanish  on  Cona.  I\Ty 
steps  are  not  seen  in  Selma.  Beside  the  stono 
of  Mora  I  shall  fall  asleep.  The  winds  whist- 
ling in  my  grey  hair,  shall  not  awaken  me. 
Depart  on  thy  wings,  O  wind!  thou  canst  not 
disturb  the  rest  of  the  bard.  The  night  is 
long,  but  liis  eyes  are  heavy.  Drpart,  thou 
rustling  blast." 

„But  why  art  thou  sad,  son  of  Fingal? 
"S^liy  grows  the  cloud  of  thy  soul?  The  chiefs 
of  other  times  are  dejiarted.  They  have  gone 
without  their  lame.  The  sons  of  future  years 
ahall  pafs  away.  Another  race  shall  arise.  The 
]ieo])le  are  like  tlie  waves  of  ocean:  like  the 
J»*aves  of  woody  Morven,  they  pafs  away  in  tho 
rustling  blast,  and  other  leaves  lilt  their  green 
heads  on  high." 
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JVkI  ihy  beauty  last,  O  Ryno  *)?  Stood  the 
siu'ni;ih  oF  rar- borne  Oscar?  Fingal  himself 
departed.       The  halls  of  his  fathers    forgot   his 


*)  Il\no,  flie  son  of  Flng^al ,  ^vho  was  killed  in 
Ireland,  in  the  -war  against  Swaran  ,  was  reiTiarkable 
for  the  heatity  of  his  person,  his  swiftnefs ,  and 
^reat  exploits.  IViinvane ,  the  daughter  of  Morni, 
an<l  sister  10  Gaul ,  was  in  love  with  Ryno.  Her 
lamentaiioa   over   her   lover   follows. 

She  blushing  sad,  from  Morven'i  rocks,  bends 
over  the  darkly  -  rolling  sea.  She  sees  the  youth  in 
all  their  arms.      Where,  Ryno,  where  art  thou  ? 

Our  dark  looks  told  that  he  was  low  !  That  pale 
the  hero  Hew  on  clouds  !  That  in  the  grafs  of  Mor- 
ven's  hills,     his   feeble  voice  was    heard    in    wind! 

And  is  the  sou  of  Fingal  fallen  on  Ullin's  mossy 
plains?  Strong  was  the  arm  that  vanquished  him  I 
Ah   me!     I   am   alone! 

Alone  I  shall  not  be,  ye  winds!  that  lift  my  dark- 
brown  hair.  My  sighs  shall  not  long  mix  with  your 
stream  ;     for  I  must  sleep  ^\  ith  Ryno. 

I  see  tlie(»  not,  with  beauty's  steps,  returning 
fiom  tlie  chase.  The  n!':;lit  is  round  JMinvane's  love. 
D.iik  silence  dwells  with  Ryno. 

"Where  are  thy  dogs,  and  where  tliy  bow?  Thy 
.shield  that  was  so  strong?  Thy  sword  like  heaven's 
descending  /ire.      The  bloody  spear  of  Ryno? 

1  see  them  mixed  in  thy  deep  ship  ;  1  see  tliem 
stained  with  blood.  No  arms  are  in  thy  narro^v 
hail,  O  daikly-dwelling  Ryno? 
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steps.  Slialt  thou  then  romain  .  thou  aged 
bard?  when  the  mighty  have  failctl  ?  Lut  my 
famo  shall  remain,  and  grow  like  the  oak  of 
Morven ,  which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the 
storm,  and  rejoices  in  the  course  of  the 
wind ! 


When  -will  the  morning  coQie ,  and  say,  „  Arise, 
ihou  kiiif^  of  speais!  arise,  the  liiinlers  are  abroad. 
The  hinds  are  ne.ir  thoe  ,    Ryno!" 

Away,  thou  f.iii-h aired  morning-,  away!  the  slumr 
beriiig  king  hoars  thee  not.  The  hinds  hound  over 
liis  narrow  tomb ;  for  death  dv.elis  round  young 
Ryno. 

But  I  will  tread  softly,  my  king!  and  steal  fo  the 
bed  of  thy  repose.  Minvane  will  lie  in  silence,  nor 
disturb   the   slumbering  Ryno. 

The  maids  shall  seek  me:  but  they  shall  not  find 
me  :  they  .slull  follow  my  departure  with  songs. 
But  I  shall  nor  liear  you,  O  maids,  1  bleep  wilh 
fair-haired  Ryno. 
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IxnuiRiES  into  the  antiquities  of  nations  aEFord 
more  pleasure  than  any  real  advantage  to 
mankind.  The  ingenious  may  form  systems  of 
history  on  probabilities  and  a  few  facts ;  but. 
at  a  great  distance  of  lime,  their  accounts 
must  be  vague  and  uncertain.  The  infancy  of 
states  and  kingdoms  is  as  destitute  of  great 
events,  as  of  the  means  of  transmitting  them 
to  posterity.  The  arts  of  polished  life,  by 
^vbich  alone  facts  can  be  preserved  •with 
certainty,  are  the  production  of  a  well -formed 
community.  It  is  then  historians  begin  to 
write,  and  public  transactions  to  be  worlliv  re- 
nifmbiaucc.      The    atlions    of  foiitici    limes   axe 
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left  In  obscurity,  'or  magnified  by  unceriaiit 
traditions.  Hence  it  Is  tbat  we  find  so  much 
of  the  marvellous  in  the  origin  of  every  nation ; 
posterity  being  always  ready  to  believe  any 
thing,  however  fabulous,  that  reflects  honour 
on  their  ancestors. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  remarkable 
for  this  weaknefs.  They  swallowed  the  most 
absurd  fables  concerning  the  high  .vitiquiiies  of 
their  respective  nations.  Good  historians,  how- 
ever, rose  very  early  amongst  them,  and  trans- 
mitted, with  lustre,  their  great  actions  to 
posterity.  It  Is  to  them  that  they  owe  that 
unrivalled  fame  they  now  enjoy,  while  the 
great  actions  of  other  nations  are  involved  in 
fables,  or  lost  in  obscurity.  The  Celtic  nations 
aftord  a  striking  instance  of  this  kind.  They, 
though  once  the  masters  of  Europe  from  tho 
mouth  of  the  river  Oby  *  ) ,  In  Ilussia,  to  C.ijia 
Finisterre,  the  western  point  of  Galiuia  in  Spain, 
are  very  little  mentlontd  in  history.  Tlioy 
trust«'d  their  fame  to  tradition  and  the  son-a 
of  their  bards,  which  by  the  vicissitude  of 
human  affairs,  are  long  since  lost.  Their 
auflent  language  is  the  only  monument  that 
remains    of   them;    and    the    iiaces    of  it  being 

•)  rlin.  I.  6. 
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tound  in  places  so  widely  distant  from  each 
other,  serves  only  to  show  the  extent  of  their 
ancient  power,  but  throws  very  little  light  on 
their  history. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which 
possessed  old  Gaul  is  the  most  renowned;  not 
perhaps  on  account  of  worth  superior  to  the 
rest,  but  for  their  wars  with  a  people  who 
had  his.torians  to  transmit  the  fame  of  theic 
enemies,  as  well  as  their  own,  to  posterity. 
Britain  was  first  peopled  by  them ,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  best  authors  *);  its 
situation  in  respect  to  Gaul  makes  the  opinion 
probable;  but  wbat  puts  it  beyond  all  dispute, 
is,  that  the  same  customs  and  language  prevailed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  both  in  the  days  of 
Julius  Caesar  **) 

The  colony  from  Gaul  posses&ed  themselves, 
at  first,  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  next 
to  their  own  country;  and  spreading  north- 
ward, by  degrees,  as  they  increased  in  numbers,, 
peopled  the  \%lio]e  island.  Some  adventurers 
passing    over    from    those    parts    of  Britain    that 

•)    Caea.  1.  5.      Tac  Ague,   c  •>. 
••)    Caesar.  I'oinp.  ?>Ic-!.   Tncitiis. 
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are  witliln  siglit  of  Ireland,  wcic  tlie  lounders 
of  the  Irish  nation:  which  is  a  more  jiroLablc 
fitory  than  the  idle  fables  of  Milesian  antl 
Gallician  colonies.  Diodorus  Sicului  *)  mentions 
it  as  a  thing  well  known  in  his  time,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  originally  liritons, 
and  his  testimony  is  uivqucstlonable,  when  we 
consider  that,  for  many  ages,  the  language  and 
customs  of  both  nations  were  the  same. 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient 
Caledonians  were  of  German  extract ;  but  even, 
the  ant  lent  Germans  themselves  were  Gauls. 
The  present  Geimans,  properly  so  railed,  were 
not  the  same  with  the  ancient  Cehae.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  the  two  nations  were 
similar;  but  their  language  different.  The 
Germans  *  * )  are  the  genuine  descendents  ot 
the  ancient  Scandinavians,  wlio  (rossed,  in  an 
early  period,  the  Baltic.  The  Cehae  *  *  * ), 
anciently,  sent  many  coloni«'S  into  Germany, 
all  of  whom  retained  their  own  laws,    language 


•)   Died.  Sic.   I.  5- 

••)    Strabo,    1.  r- 

•••)    Caes.  I.  6.     Mv.  1.  5-    T.ic.  de  Mor.  Cerm. 
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and  customs,  fiH  iliey  were  dissipated  in  the 
Roman  empire;  and  it  is  of  tUem,  if  any  co- 
lonies came  from  Germany  into  Scotland,  that 
the  ancient  Caledonians  were  descended. 

But  whether  the  Caledonians  were  a  colony 
of  the  Celtic  Germans,  or  the  same  with  the 
Gauls  that  first  possessed  themselves  of  Britain, 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment  at  this  distance  of 
time.  Whatever  their  origin  was,  we  find 
them  very  numerous  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Agricola,  which  is  a  presumtion  that  they  were 
long  before  settled  in  the  country.  The  form 
of  their  government  was  a  mixture  of  aristo- 
cracy and  monarchy,  as  it  was  in  all  the 
countries  where  the  Druids  bore  the  chief 
fiway.  I'his  order  of  men  seems  to  have  been 
formed  on  the  same  principles  with  the 
Dactyli  Idae  and  Curetes  of  the  ancients.  Their 
pretended  intercourse  with  heaven,  their  magic 
and  divination  were  the  same.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Druids  in  natural  causes,  and  the  pro- 
j)erties  of  certain  things,  the  fruit  of  the  ex- 
periments of  ages,  gained  ihem  a  mighty  re- 
putation among  the  people.  The  esteem  of 
the  populace  soon  increased  into  a  veneration 
i'or  the  order;  which  these  cunning  and  am- 
bitious priests  took  care  to  improve,    to  such  a 

I'oi.  III.  E 
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tlpi:ree,  that  tliey,  in  a  mannrr,  engrossed  the 
inanag«?ment  of  civil,  as  well  as  religions,  mat- 
ters. It  is  generally  allowed  that  they  did  not 
abuse  this  extraordinary  power ;  the  preserving 
the  character  of  sanctity  was  so  essential  to 
their  influence,  that  they  never  broke  out  into 
violence  or  oppression.  The  chiefs  were  al- 
lowed to  execute  the  laws,  but  the  legislative 
power  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids  *). 
It  was  by  their  authority  that  the  tribes  were 
united,  in  times  of  the  greatest  danger,  under 
one  head.  This  temporary  king,  or  Vergobre- 
tus  **),  was  chosen  by  them,  and  generally 
laid  down  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
These  priests  enjoyed  long  this  extraordinary 
jirivilege  among  the  Celtic  nations  who  lay 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was 
m  the  beginning  of  the  second  ceauiry  that 
their  power  among  the  Caledonians  began  to 
decline.  The  traditions  concerning  Trathal  and 
Cormac ,  ancestors  to  Fingal,  are  full  of  the 
particulars  of  the  fall  of  the  Druids  :  a  singular 
fate,  it  must  be  owned,  of  pri(^sts,  who  had 
once  esiabhshed  their  superstition. 

•)   Cae$.  1.  6. 

*•)  Fer-gubrelli,    the  man  to  Judge 
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The  continual  wars  oF  the  Caledonians 
aojainst  the  RoniauvS  hiiidereil  the  better  Fort 
from  initiating  tliemselves,  as  the  custom 
formerly  was,  into  llie  order  of  the  Druids. 
The  precepts  of  tlieir  religion  were  confifted 
to  a  few,  and  were  not  much  attended  to  by 
a  people  inured  to  war.  The  A'ergobretus,  or 
chief  magistrate,  was  chosen  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  hierarchy,  or  conlinuod  in  his 
office  against  their  will.  Continual  powei' 
strengthened  his  interest  among  llie  tribes,  and 
enabled  him 'to  send  tlowin,.  as  hereditary  to 
his  posterity,  the  office  he  had  only  received 
himself  by  election. 

0x1  occasion  oF  a  new  war  against  the  Khi^ 
cf  ilie  fVor/il,  as  tradition  emphatically  calU 
the  Komau  emperor,  the  Druids,  to  vindicate 
•the  honour  of  the  order,  began  to  resume 
tliei  ancient  privilege  of  choosing  the  Vergo- 
bretus.  Gatmal,  the  son  of  Tarno,  being  de- 
puted by  them,  came  to  the  grandfather  of 
the  celebrated  Fingal,  who  was  then  Yergobre- 
tus,  and  commanded  hiiia,  in  rlie  name  of  the 
whole  order,  to  lay  down  his  office.  ,  Upon 
liis  refusal,  a  civil  v/ar  commenced,  w;hi<?la  soon 
ended  in  almost:  the  total  .  extinction  of  tlie 
religious    order    of   ,Ute    Druids.       A     fgw    ihac 
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remained,  retired  to  the  dark  recesses  of  their 
groves,  and  the  caves  they  had  formerly  usttl 
for  their  meditatious.  It  is  then  we  find  them 
in  the  circle  of  stenrs,  and  unlieoded  hy  the 
world.  A  total  disrfu;ard  for  the  order,  and 
utttT  abhorrence  of  the  Druidical  rites  ensued. 
Under  this  cloud  of  public  hate,  all  tliat  liad 
any  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the  Druids 
became  extinct,  and  the  nation  fell  into  the 
last  degree  of  ignorance  of'  their  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  then,  that  Fingal 
and  his  son  Ossian  disliked  the  Druids,  who 
were  the  declared  enemies  to  their  succession 
in  the  supreme  m^jgistrary.  It  is  a  singular 
case,  it'  ninst  be  allowed,  that  tliere  are  no 
traces  of  religion  in  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian;  as  the  poetical  compositions  of  other 
nations  are  so  closely  connected  with  tlieir 
mythology,  lint  gods  are  not  necessary,  when 
the  poet  has  genius.  It  is  hard  to  account  for 
it  16  those  who  are  not  made  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  th-e  oi4'  Scottish  bards:  That 
race  of  mfeh  cartie^' tKeir  notions  of  martial 
lionoUif  to  an  extravagant  pit«  h»  Any  aid  given 
their  lieroes  iii  hartl**, 'was  thought  to  derogate 
from    their   fame;     a/Hi    the    bards  immediately 
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transferred  tlie  glory  of  the  action  to  him  -who 
had  given  that  aid, 

Had  the  poet  brought  down  gods,  as  often 
as  Homer  hath  done,  to  assist  his  heroes,  his 
■work  had  not  consisted  of  culogiums  on  men, 
but  of  hymns  to  superior  beings.  Those  who 
write  in  the  Galic  language  seldom  mention 
religion  in  their  profane  poetry;  and  when 
they  professedly  write  of  religion,  they  never 
mix,  with  their  compositions,  the  actions  of 
their  heroes.  This  custom  alone,  even  though 
the  religion  of  the  Druids  had  not  been  previ- 
ously extinguished,  may,  in  some  measure, 
excuse  the  author's  silence  concerning  the 
religion  of  ancient  times. 

To  allege,  that  a  nation  is  void  of  all 
religion,  would  betray  ignorance  of  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  traditions  of  their  fathers, 
and  their  own  observations  on  the  works  of 
nature,  together  with  that  superstition  whirh 
is  inherent  in  the  human  frame,  have,  in  all 
ages,  raised  in  the  minds  of  men  some  idea  of 
a  superior  being.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the 
darkest  times,  and  amongst  the  most  barbarous 
nations,  the  very  populace  themselves  had 
some  faint  notion,  at  least,  of  a  divinity.  The 
Indians,    who    worship   no  God,    believe    that 
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he  rxists.  ll  Nvoiild  be  doing  iiijustirp  to  t)i«5 
iiiilhor  of  llieso  poems,  to  think,  lh.it  h«'  had 
not  opened  his  conceptions  to  that  primiiit-e 
and  greatest  of  ull  truths.  Ijiit  let  his  reli^^iou 
he  Avhat  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  has  not  .il- 
hidcd  to  Christianity,  or  any  of  its  rites,  in 
liis  poonis;  which  ought  to  fix  his  opinions,  .it 
least,  to  an  aera  jirior  to  that  religion.  Con- 
je«  tures,  on  this  subject,  must  supply  the  place 
of  jjioof.  The  persecution  begun  bv  Dioclesian, 
in  the  year  503,  is  the  most  prob.ible  time  in 
whi.  h  the  first  dawning  of  Christianity  in  tl»e 
jiorth  of  Bfitain  can  be  Iixe<l.  'J"he  humane 
and  mild  character  of  Constantrus  Chlorus,  who 
commanded  then  in  Britain,  induced  the  per- 
secuted Christians  to  t.ake  refniio  under  him. 
Some  of  them  ,  through  a  zral  to  propagate 
llieir  tenets,  or  through  fear,  wriit  beyond  tli-' 
pale  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  seltU^<l  amous; 
the  Caledonians;  who  were  readv  to  lipaikori 
to  their  doftrines,  if  the  religion  of  the  Diuids 
was  exploded   long    before. 

These  missionaries,  cither  through  choice. 
Or  to  give  more  weight  to  the  doctiiue  they 
advaured  ,  took  possession  of  the  cells  and 
groves    of  the    Dfuida;     and    it   was   from    this 
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rptired  life  they  had  the  name  of  Ciddecs  *), 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  signified 
sequestered  persons.  It  was  with  one,  of  the 
Culdees  that  Ossian,  in  his  extreme  old  age, 
is  said  to  have  disputed  concerning  the  Christian 
religion.  This  dispute,  they  say,  is  extant,  and 
IS  couched  in  verse,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times.  The  extreme  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  Ossian  of  the  Christian  tenets,  shows, 
that  that  religion  had  only  lately  been  introduced, 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  one  of  the 
first  rank  could  be  totally  unacquainted  with  a 
leiigion  that  had  been  known  for  any  time  in 
the  country.  The  dispute  bears  the  genuine 
marks  of  antiquity.  The  obsolete  phrases  and 
expressions  peculiar  to  the  times,  prove  It  to 
be  no  forgery.  If  Ossian  then  lived  at  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  as  by  all  appear- 
ance he  did,  his  epoch  will  be  the  latter  end 
uf  the  third,  ajid  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  Tradition  here  steps  in  with  a  kind 
of  proof. 

The   exploits    of  Fingal    against   Caracul  **), 

'■  Ciaich. 

*')  Carac'hiiil,  terrihle  eye.   Carac-'liealla,  terrible 
look.     Carac-challamh,  a  sort  of  upper  gunneiit. 
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the  son  of  the  Kinfi;  of  the  M'or/if .  urn  among 
the  fust  brave  actions  oF  his  youtli.  A  couipleie 
fioem,  ^hlfh  relates  to  this  subject .  is  printetl 
in  this  collection. 

In  the  vear  ixo  the  emperor  Severus,  after 
returning  from  his  expedition  apainst  the 
Caledonians,  at  York  fell  into  the  tedious 
illiiefs  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  The 
Caledonians  and  Mariatae,  resuming  courage 
from  his  indisposition,  took  arms  in  order  to 
recover  the  possessions  thev  had  lost.  The 
enraged  emperor  commanded  his  army  to 
march  into  their  countiy,  and  to  destroy  it 
•with  fire  and  sword.  His  orders  were  but  ill 
executed,  for  his  son,  Caracalla,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  his  thoughts  were 
entirely  taken  up  with  the  hopes  of  his  father's 
death,  and  with  schemes  to  supplant  his 
brother  Geta.  —  He  scarcely  had  entered  the 
enemy's  country,  when  news  was  brought  him 
that  Severus  was  dead.  —  A  sudden  peace  is 
patched  up  with  the  Caledonians,  and,  as  it 
appears  from  1  ion  Cassius,  the  country  iliey 
had  lost  to  Severus  was  restored  to  them. 

The  Cararul  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than 
Caracalla,  uho,  as  the  son  of  Severus,  the 
«mperor    of    Rome,     wl»05e    dominions     were 
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exrendejl  almost  over  the  known  worM,  was 
not  witbout  reason  called  ///<»  Sd/i  of  the  King 
of  the  T4'ofIiL  The  space  of  lime  between 
211,  the  year  Severus  died,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  foiirlh  century,  is  not  so  great,  but 
Ossian,  the  son  oF  Fingal,  might  have  seen  the 
Christians  whom  the  persecution  under  Diocle- 
sian  had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of"  the  Roman 
empire. 

In  one  of  the  many  lamentations  on  the 
death  of  Oscar,  a  battle  which  he  fought 
against  Caros ,  King  of  ships,  on  the  banks  of 
the  winding  Carun  *) ,  is  mentioned  among  his 
great  actions.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  Caros  .mentioned  here,  is  the  same  with 
the  noted  usurper  Carausius,  who  assumed  the 
purple  in  the  year  287,  and  seizing  on  Britain, 
defeated  the  emperor  Maximiniau  Herculius,  in 
several  naval  engagements,  which  gives  pro- 
priety to  his  being  called  the  King  of  Ships. 
The  winding  Carun  is  that  small  river  retain- 
ing still  the  name  of  Carron ,  and  runs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Agricola's  wall,  which  Carau- 
sius repaired  to  obstruct  the  incursions  of  the 
Caledonians.     Several   other   passages    m   tradi- 

•)    Car-avon,  winding  river. 
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tions  allufle  to  the  wars  oT  the  Romans;  but 
the  two  just  mentioned  clearly  fix  the  epocha 
ol  Fingal  to  the  tliiicl  century;  and  this  account 
agrees  exactly  with  the  Irish  histories,  "which 
place  the  death  of  Fingal,  the  son  of  Comhal, 
in  the  year  233,  and  that  of  Oscar  and  their 
own  celebrated  Cairbre,    in  the  yt-'ar  29G. 

Soroe  people  may  iraagine,  that  tlie  allusions 
to  llie  Roman  history  nii<:ht  liave  been  derived, 
by  tradition,  from  learned  men,  more  than 
from  ancient  poems.  This  must  then  have 
happened  at  least  three  ages  ago,  as  these  al- 
lusions are  mentioned  oftcu  in  the  composition* 
oi  those  times. 

Every  one  knows  what  a  cloud  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism  overspread  the  north  of  Europe- 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  minds  of  men, 
addicted  to  superstition,  contracted  a  narrow- 
nels  that  destroyed  genius.  Accordingly  we 
find  the  compositions  of  those  times  trivial  and 
puerile  to  th«  last  degree.  Rut  lot  it  be  allow- 
ed, that,  amidst  all  the  untoward  circumstancca 
of  the  age,  a  genius  might  arise;  it  is  not  easv 
to  determine  what  could  induce  him  lo  allude 
to  the  Roman  times.  We  find  no  fact  to 
favour  any  designs  which  could  be  entertained 
by  any  man  "svho  lived  in  the  fifteenth  ccntur}-. 
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The  strongest  objection  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  poems  now  given  to  the  public  under  the 
name  of  Ossian ,  is  the  improbability  ol"  their 
being  handed  down  by  tradition  through  so 
many  centuries.  Ages  of  barbarism,  some  -vvilL 
sav,  could  not  produce  poems  abounding  with 
the  disinterested  and  generous  sentiments  so 
conspicuous  in  the  compositions  of  Ossian; 
and  could  these  ages  produce  them,  it  is  im- 
possible but  they  must  be  lost,  or  altogether 
corrup^od  in  a  long  succession  of  barbarous 
generations. 

'I'bcso  objections  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves to  men  unacquainted  with  the  ancient 
state  of  the  northren  parts  of  Britain.  The 
bards,  who  were  an  inferior  order  of  the 
Druids,  did  not  share  their  bad  fortune.  Thev 
v.'ere  spared  by  the  victorious  king,  as  it  was 
through  their  means  only  he  could  hope  for 
immortality  to  his  fame.  They  attended  l)ini 
in  the  camp,  and  contributed  to  establish  his 
power  by  iheir  songs.  His  great  actions  were 
magnified,  and  the  populace,  who.  had  no 
ability  to  examine  into  his  character  narrowly, 
were  dazzled  with  his  fame  in  the  rhimes  o£ 
the  bards.  In  the  mean  time,  men  assumed 
sentiments  that    are    rarely   to    be    met  with    ia 
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an  age  oi  barbarism.  The  bards  Avho  were 
or!«;lnally  the  disciples  of  the  Druids,  Lad  their 
nijiids  opened,  and  tlieir  ideas  enlarged,  by 
bein^'  initiated  into  the  learning  of  that  cele- 
brated order.  I'hey  could  form  a  perfect  hero 
in  their  own  minds,  and  ascribe  tliat  character 
to  their  prince.  The  inferior  chiefs  made  thi» 
ideal  character  the  model  of  their  conduf-t; 
and,  by  degrees,  brought  their  minds  to  that 
generous  spirit  which  breathes  in  all  the  poetry 
of  the  times.  The  prince,  flattered  by  hi» 
bards,  and  rivalled  by  his  own  heroes,  who 
imitated  his  character  as  described  in  the 
eulogies  of  bis  poets,  endeavoured  to  excel  his 
people  in  merit,  as  lie  was  above  them  in 
station.  This  emulation  contmuing,  formed  at 
last  the  general  character  of  the  nation,  hap- 
pily compounded  of  wli.it  is  noble  in  barbarity, 
and  virtuous  and  generous  in  a  polished 
people. 

When  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in  war, 
are  the  characteristics  of  a  nation,  their  actions 
become  interesting,  and  their  fame  worthy  of 
immortality.  A  generous  spirit  is  warmed  with 
noble  actions,  and  becomes  ambiiions  of  per- 
])etuating  them.  This  is  the  true  source  of 
that  divine  inspiration,    to  which   the  poets  of 
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all  ages  pretended.  Wliea  ibey  Found  tlieir 
themes  inadequate  to  the  warmth  ot  ihek 
imaginations,  they  varnished  them  over  -with 
fables,  supjjlied  by  their  own  fancy,  or  fur- 
nished by  absurd  traditions.  These  fables, 
however  ridiculoui,  had  their  abettors;  pos- 
terity, either  implicitly  believed  them,  or, 
through  a  vanity  natural  to  mankind,  pretended 
that  they  did.  They  loved  to  place  the 
founders  of  their  families  in  the  days  of  fable, 
when  poetry,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction, 
could  give  what  character  she  pleased  oi  her 
heroes.  It  is  to  this  vanity  that  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  what  remains  of  the  more 
ancient  poems.  Their  poetical  merit  made 
their  heroes  famous  in  a  country  where  heroism 
was  much  esteemed  and  admired.  The  po- 
sterity of  those  heroes,  or  those  who  pretended 
to  be  descended  from  them,  heard  with  plea- 
sure the  eulogiums  of  their  ancestors;  bards 
were  employed  to  repeat  the  poems,  and  to 
record  the  connection  of  their  patrons,^  with 
chiefs  so  renowned.  Every  chief,  in  procefs 
of  time,  had  a  bard  in  his  family,  and  the 
office  became  at  last  hereditary.  By  the  suc- 
cession of  these  bards,  the  poems  concerning 
the  ancestors  of  the  family  were    handtd    down 
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Irom  generation  to  generation;  they  were  re» 
peatod  to  the  whole  r[an  on  solemn  occasions, 
and  alwavs  alluded  to  in  the  riew  composiLions 
of  the  bards.  This  custom  came  down  to  near 
onr  own  times ;  and ,  after  the  bards  were 
discontinued,  a  great  number  in  a  elan  retained 
by  memory,  or  committed  to  writing,  their 
compositions,  and  founded  the  antif[U»ty  of 
their  families  on  the  authority  of  their  poems. 
The  use  of  letters  were  not  known  in  the 
north  of  Europe  till  long  after  the  institutioil 
of  the  bards :  the  records  of  the  families  of 
their  patrons,  their  oWn ,  and  more  ancient 
poems,  were  handed  down  by  tradition.  Their 
iioetical  compositions  were  admirably  contrived 
lor  that  purpose.  They  were  adapted  to  music; 
and  the  most  perfect  harmony  was  obsferved. 
Each  verse  was  so  connected  with  those  wlij-rh 
preceded  or  followed  it,  tliat  if  one  line  had 
been  remembered  in  a  stanza,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  forget  the  rt-st.  The  cadences 
followed  in  ■  so  natural  a  gradation ,  and  the 
•words  ,  were  so  adapted  to  th«  '  commoa-  turn 
of- the  voice,  after  it  is  raised  to  4'  certain  key, 
that  it  was  almost  imjyossiblei  from  a  simdariiy 
of  sound,  to  substitute  one  word  ?or  'another. 
This  excellenc*  is  peculiar  to  the  Gallic  longue. 
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and  Is  perhaps  to  be  met  -with  in  no  other 
language.  ISor  does  this  choice  of  words 
cloij  the  sense,  or  -Nveaken  the  expression. 
The  numerous  flections  of  consonants,  and 
variation  in  declension,  make  the  language  very 
copious. 

The  descendants  of  the  Celtae,  who  in- 
habited Britain  and  its  isles,  were  not  singular 
in  this  method  of  preserving  the  most  precious 
monuments  of  their  nation.  The  ancient 
laws  of  the  Greeks  were  couched  in  verse, 
and  handed  down  by  tradition.  The  Spartans, 
through  a  long  habit,  became  so  fond  o,f  this 
custom,  that  they  would  never  allow  their 
laws  to  be  committed  to  writing.  The  actions 
of  great  men,  and  the  eulogiums  cf  kings  and 
heroes,  were  preserved  in  the  same  manner. 
All  the  historical  monuments  of  the  old 
Germans  were  comprehended  in  their  ancient 
«ongs  *);  which  were  either  hymns  to  their 
£ods,  or  elegies  in  praise  of  their  heroes,  and 
were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  great  events 
in  their  nation,  which  were  carefully  inter- 
v.'oven  with  them.  This  species  of  composi- 
tion   waa     not     committed    to     ^viitinc;,       b'it 

*)    Ta.itus  de  Mor.   Germ. 
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delivered  by  oral  tradition  *).  I'he  care  they 
took  to  have  the  poems  taught  to  tlieir  thiltlren, 
the  uninterrupted  custom  oF  repeating  them 
upon  certain  occasions,  and  the  happy  measure 
of", the  verse,  sjerv^d  to  preserve  them  for  a 
long  time  un corrupted.  'I'liis  oral  chronicle  oF 
•the  Germans  v\'as  not  forgot  in  the  eighth 
century;  and  it  probably  would  have  remained 
to  this  day,  had  not  learning,  which  thinks 
every  thing  that  is  not  committed  to  writing, 
fabulous,  been  introduced.  It  was  from  poeti- 
cal traditions  that  Garcillasso  composed  his 
account  of  the  Yncas  of  J^eru.  The  Peruvians 
had  lost  all  other  monuments  of  their  history, 
and  it  was  from  ancient  poems,  which  liis 
mother,  a  princefs  of  the  blood  of  the  YncaS,* 
taught  him  in  his. youth,  that  he  collected  the 
materials  of  his  history.  If  other  nations,  then, 
that  had  often  bueri  overrun  by  enemies,  had 
sent  abroad,  and  received  colonies,  coulH,  for 
many  ages,  preserve <  by  oral  tradition,  their 
laws  and  histories  uncorni}»te<l ,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  ancient  Scots,  a  people 
•o  iiee  of  iiiiermixtuie  with  foreigners,    and  so 


*)      y//'f^c    Jc     Li     r.leterie     Rcmarquus     sur     la 
Cerinaiiie. 
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strongly  attached  to  the  memory  of  their  an- 
cestors, had  the  works  oi"  their  bards  handed 
down  with  great  purity. 

What  is  advanced  in  this  short  Dissertation, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  mere  conjecture. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  records,  it  settled  a 
gloom,  which  no  ingenuity  can  penetrate.  The 
manners  described  in  these  poems  suit  the 
ancient  Celtic  times,  and  no  otlier  period  tliat 
is  known  in  history.  We  must,  therefore, 
place  the  heroes  far  back  in  antiquity;  and  it 
matters  little  who  were  their  contemporaries 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  If  we  have  placed 
Fingal  in  his  proper  period,  we  do  honour  to 
the  manners  of  barbarous  times.  He  exercised 
every  manly  virtue  in  Caledonia,  while 
Helio^^abalus  disgraced  human  nature    at  Rome. 
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J.  HE  history  of  those  nations  who  originally 
possessed  the  north  of  Europe,  is  lefs  known 
than  their  manners.  Destitute  of  the  use  of 
letters,  they  themselves  had  not  the  means  of 
transmitting  th^ir  great  actions  to  remote  pos- 
trritv.  Foreign  writers  saw  them  only  at  a 
distance,  and  described  them  as  they  found 
them.  The  vanity  of  the  Romans  induced 
them  to  consider  the  nations  beyond  the  pale 
of  their  empire  as  barbarians;  and  consequently 
their  history  unworthy  of  being  investigated. 
Their  manners  and  singular  character  were 
matters  of  curiosity,  as  they  committed  thenx 
to    record.        Some   men,     otherwise    of    great 
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merit  among  ourselves,  give  into  ronfined  idea* 
on  this  subject.  Having  early  imliibed  their 
idea  of"  exalted  manners  from  the  Greek  anxl 
Roman  writers,  they  scarcely  ever  afterwards 
have  the  fortitude  to  allow  any  dignity  oF 
character  to  any  nation  destitute  of  the  use  of 
letters. 

Without  derogating  from  the  same  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  we  may  consider  antiquity 
beyond  the  pale  of  their  empire  worthy  of 
some  attention.  The  nobler  passions  of  the 
mind  never  shoot  forth  more  free  and  unre- 
strained than  in  the  times  we  call  barbarous. 
That  irregular  manner  of  life,  and  those  manly 
pursuits  from  which  barbarity  takes  its  name, 
are  highly  favourable  to  a  strength  of  mind 
unknown  in  polished  times.  In  advanfed 
society  the  characters  of  men  are  more  uniform 
and  disguised.  The  human  passions  lie  in 
some  degree  concealed  behind  forms,  and 
artificial  manners;  and  the  powers  of  the  soul, 
^vithout  an  opportunity  of  exerting  them,  lose 
their  vigour.  The  times  of  regular  government, 
and  polithed  manners,  are  therefore  to  be 
wished  for  by  the  feeble  and  weak  in  mind. 
An  unsettled  state,  and  those  convulsions  which 
ftttend  it,     is    the   proper   field   for   an  exalted 
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character,  and  the  exertion  of  great  parts. 
Merit  there  rises  always  superior;  no  fortuitous 
event  can  raise  the  timid  and  mean  into  power. 
To  those  who  look  upon  antiquity  in  this  light, 
it  is  an  agreeable  prospect;  and  they  alone 
can  have  real  pleasure  in  tracing  nations  to 
their  source. 

The  establishment  of  the  Celtic  states.  In 
the  north  of  Europe,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
\Yritten  annals.  The  traditions  and  songs  to 
which  they  trusted  their  history,  were  lost,  or 
altogether  corrupted,  in  their .  revolutions  and 
niigrations,  which  were  so  frequent  and  uni- 
versal, that  no  kingdom  in  Europe  is  now 
possessed  by  its  original  inhabitants.  Societies 
were  formed,  and  kingdoms  erected ^  Irom  ^ 
mixture  of  nations,  who,  in  procefs  of  time, 
lost  all  knowledge  of  their  own  origin.  If 
tradition  could  be  depended  upon,  it  is  only 
among  a  peojile,  from  all  times,  free  from  in- 
termixture with  foreigners.  We  are  to  look 
for  these  among  the  mountains  and  inaccessible 
parts  of  a  country:  places,  on  account  of  their 
barrennefs,  uninviting  to  an  enemy,  or  whose 
natural  strength  enabled  the  natives  to  repel 
invasions.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  of  Scotland.     We,   accordingly,  find. 
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that  ilicy  fllffrr  materially  Irom  iliose  who 
jjosscfs  the  low  and  more  fertile  parr  ol  the 
kingdom.  Tlieir  language  is  pure  and  original, 
and  tliclr  manners  are  those  oF  an  ancient  and 
unniixod  race  ol  men.  Conscious  ol"  their  own 
antirjuity,  iliey  long  despised  others,  as  a  new 
and  mixed  people.  As  they  lived  in  a  country 
only  fit  for  pasture,  they  were  free  from  that 
toil  and  businefs,  which  engrofs  the  attenti()n 
of  a  commercial  people.  Tlieir  amusement 
consisted  in  hearing  or  repeating  their  songs 
and  traditions,  and  these  entirely  turned  on 
llie  antiquity  of  their  nation,  and  the  exploits 
of  their  fore -fathers.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  there  are  more  remains  of  antirpiiiy 
among  them,  than  among  any  other  jieople  in 
Europe.  Traditions,  however,  concerning  re- 
mote periods  are  only  to  be  regarded  in  so  far 
as  they  coincide  with  contemporary  writers  of 
undoubted  credit   and  veracity. 

No  writers  began  their  accounts  from  a 
more  early  period  tlian  the  historians  ol  the 
Scots  nation.  Without  records,  or  even  tradi- 
tion itself,  they  give  a  long  list  of  ancient  kings, 
and  a  detail  of  their  transactions  with  a  s<  ru- 
pulous  exact ncfs.  One  might  naturally  supjxjsc, 
that,  wben  tli^-y  had  no  authentic  annals ,  they 
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sliouhl,  at  Ic.isr,  liave  reroiirse  to  ilie  traditions 
of  their  country ,  and  liave  reiluced  tliem  into 
a  regular  svsiem  of  history.  OF  both  they 
snem  to  have  been  equally  destitute.  Born  in 
the  low  country,  and  strangers  to  the  ancient 
language  ol"  their  nation,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  copying  from  one  another,  and 
retailing  the  same  fictions,  in  a  new  colour  and 
drefs. 

John  Fordun  was  the  first  who  collected 
those  fragments  of  the  Scots  history,  which 
had  escaped  the  brutal  policy  of  Edward  I. 
and  reduced  them  into  order.  His  accounts, 
in  so  far  as  they  concerned  recent  transactions, 
deserved  credit  r  beyond  a  certain  period,  they 
were  fabulous  and  unsatisfactory.  Some  time 
before  Fordun  wrote,  the  king  of  England,  in 
a  letter  to  the  pope,  had  run  up  the  antiquity 
of  his  nation  to  a  very  remote  aera.  Fordun, 
possessed  of  all  the  national  prejudice  of  the 
age,  was  unwilling  that  his  country  should 
yield,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  a  people,  then 
its  rivals  and  enemies.  Destitute  of  annals  iu 
Scotland,  lie  had  recourse  to  Ireland,  which, 
according  to  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  times, 
was  reckoned  the  first  habitation  of  the  Scots. 
He  found  there,  that  the  Irish  bards  had  carried 
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their  pretensions  to  antiquity  as  lii^li,  if  not 
beyoii(i  any  nation  in  Europe.  It  was  from  tliein 
he  took  lliose  improbable  fictions,  wluth  forni 
the  first  part  of  his  history. 

Tlie  writers  that  succeeded  Fordun  im- 
plicitly followed  his  system,  though  they  some- 
times varied  from  him  in  their  relations  of 
particular  transactions ,  and  the  order  of  suc- 
cession of  their  kings.  As  they  had  no  new 
light«,  and  were,  equally  with  him,  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  traditions  of  their  country,  their 
histories  contain  little  information  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Scots.  Even  Buchanan  him>» 
self,  except  the  elegance  and  vigour  of  his 
style,  has  very  little  to  recommend  him. 
Llinded  with  political  prejudices,  he  seemed 
nior£  anxious  to  turn  the  fictions  of  his  prede- 
cessors to  his  own  purposes,  than  to  delect 
their  misrepresentations,  or  investigate  truth 
amidst  tlie  darknefs  which  they  Ijad  thrown 
round  it.  It  therefore  appears,  that  little  can 
,  be  collected  from  their  own  historians  concern- 
ing ilie  first  migration  of  the  Scots  into 
Britain. 

That  this  island  w,is  pnoj)lrd  from  Gaul 
admits  of  no  dmibt.  Whcilwr  (olonips  i  ame 
.ilLcrwards     from    th«     north     of    Europe,     is    a 
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matter  of  mere  speculation.  Wiien  South 
Britain  vieKled  to  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
the  unconquered  nations  to  the  north  of  the 
province  Avere  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Caledonians.  From  their  very  name,  it  appears, 
that  they  were  of  those  Gauls,  vrho  possessed 
themselves  ©riginally  of  Britain.  It  is  com- 
pounded of  two  Celtic  words,  Cael ,  signifying 
Celts,  or  Gnuls,  and  Dun  or  Don,  a  hill;  &o 
that  Cael  -  don,  or  Caledonians,  is  as  much  as 
to  sav,  tlie  Celts  of  the  hill  country.  Tlie 
Highlanders,  to  this  flav,  call  themselves  Cnci, 
and  their  language  Cnclic,  or  Galic ,  and  their 
country  Cneldoch,  which  the  Romans  softened 
into  Caledonia.  This,  of  itself,  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate,  they  are  the  genuine  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  and  not  a 
pretended  colony  of  Scots,  who  settled  first 
in   the  north,    in  the  third  or  fourth  century. 

From  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  Cael, 
vhich  signifies  strangers,  as  well  as  Gauls.,  or 
Celts,  some  have  imagined,  that  the  ancestors 
of  tlie  Caledonians  were  of  a  different  race 
from  the  r^'st  of  the  Eritons,  and  that  thev 
received  their  name  upon  that  account.  This 
opinion,  say  they,  is  supported  by  Tacitus, 
who,    from    several    circumstam  ee.      concludes. 
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tliat  the  Caledonians  were  of  German  extraction. 
A  discussion  of  a  point  so  intricate  at  this 
distance  of  time,  could  neither  be  satisfactory 
Hor  important. 

Towards  the  latter  end  oT  the  third,  and 
beginnint^  of  the  fourth  century,  ^ye  meet  witb 
the  Scots  in  the  north.  Porphyiius  * )  makes 
the  first* mention  of  them  about  tliar  time.  A« 
the  Scots  Avere  not  heard  of  before  that  period, 
most  writers  supposed  them  to  have  been  a 
colony  newly  come  to  Britain,  and  that  the 
Picts  were  the  only  genuine  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Caledonians.  Ibis  mistake  is  easily 
removed.  The  Caledonians,  in  procefs  of 
time,  became  naturally  divided  into  two 
distinct  nations,  as  possessing  parts  of  the 
country  entirely  different  in  their  nature  and 
soil.  The  western  coast  oi  Scotland  is  hilly 
and  barren;  towards  the  cast,  the  country  is 
plain,  and  fit  for  tillage.  The  inhabitants  o£ 
the  mountains,  a  roving  and  uncontrouled  race 
of  men,  lived  by  feeding  of  cattle,  and  what 
they  killed  in  hunting.  Their  employment  did 
not   fix   them   to   one    place.        They    removed 
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from  one  heath  to  another,  as  suited  best  with 
their  convenience  or  inclination.  Tliey  were 
not,  therefore,  improperly  called  by  their 
neighbours,  Scuitk,  or  the  wanderintr  nation; 
■which  is  evidently  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
name  cf  Scoti. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  who 
possessed  the  east  coast  of"  Scotland,  as  the 
division  of  the  country  was  plain  and  fertile, 
applied  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  raising 
of  corn.  It  was  from  this,  that  the  Galic 
name  of  the  Picts  proceeded ;  for  they  are 
called,  in  that  language,  Cruithnich ,  i.  e.  the 
%vheat  or  corn-eaters.  As  the  Picts  lived  in  a 
country  so  different  in  its  nature  from  that 
possessed  by  the  Scots,  so  their  national  char- 
acter suffered  a  material  change.  Unobstruct- 
ed by  mountains  or  lakes,  their  communication 
with  oca  another  was  free  and  frequent. 
Society,  therefore,  became  sooner  established 
among  them,  than  among  the  Scots,  and ,  con- 
sequently, they  were  much  sooner  governed  by 
;lvii  magistrates  and  laws.  This,  at  last,  pro- 
duced so  great  a  difference  in  the  manners  of 
the  two  nations,  that  they  began  to  forgot  their 
common  origin,  and  almost  continual  quanols 
and  ajiimosities  subsisted  berwoen  tliem.    'I'hcse 
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animosities,  after  some  ajes ,  ended  in  the 
subversion  of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  but  not  ill 
the  total  extirpation  of  the  nation,  according 
to  most  of  the  Scots  writers,  who  seemed  to 
fhink  it  more  for  the  honour  of  their  coiintrv- 
men  to  annihilate,  than  reduce  a  riv.tl  people 
*nder  their  obedience.  It  is  certain,  however, 
fhat  the  very  name  of  the  Picts  was  lost,  and 
those  that  remained  were  so  completely  in-, 
corporated  with  their  conquerors,  that  they 
5o6n  lost  all  memory  of  their  own   origin. 

The  end  of  the  I'ictish  government  is 
placed  so  near  that  period,  to  which  authentic 
annals  reach,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  that 
we  have  no  monuments  ol  their  language  or 
history  remaining.  This  favours  the  system  I 
have  laid  down.  Had  they  originally  been  oF 
a  different  race  from  the  Scots,  their  language, 
of  course  would  be  different.  The  contrary  is 
the  case.  The  names  of  places  in  the  Pictish 
dominions,  and  the  very  names  of  their  kings, 
which  are  handed  down  to  us,  are  of  Galic 
original,  which  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the 
two  nations  were,  of  old,  one  and  the  same, 
and  only  divided  into  two  governments,  by  the. 
eflfert  which  their  situation  had  upon  tlie  geniu* 
of  the  people. 
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The  name  of  Picts  is  said  to  have  beea 
fliveu  hv  the  Romani  to  the  Caledonians,  who 
possessed  the  easr  coast  of  Scotland,  from 
their  painting  their  bodies.  The  story  is  silly, 
and  the  argument  absurd.  But  let  us  rever© 
antiquity  in  her  very  tollies.  Iliis  circumstance 
made  some  imagine,  that  the  Pi9ts  weje  of 
British  extract,  and  a  different  race  of  men 
from  the  Scots.  That  more  of  the  Britons, 
>vho  fled  northward,  from  the  tyranny  of  ih« 
Romans ,  settled  in  the  low  country  of  Scot- 
land, than  among  the  Scots  of  the  mountains, 
may  be  easily  imagined ,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  country.  It  was  they  who  introduced 
painting  among  the  Picts.  From  this  circum- 
•tance,  affirm  some  antiquaries,  proceeded  the 
name  of  the  latter,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Scot's,  who  never  had  that  art  among  them, 
and  from  the  Britons,  who  discontinued  it  after 
tlie  Roman   conquest. 

The  Caledonians,  most  certainly  acquired  a^ 
considerable  knowledge  in  navigation,  by  their 
living  on  a  coast  intersected  with  many  arms 
of  the  sea,  and  in  slands,  divided,  one  from 
another,  by  wide  and  dangerous  friths.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  probable,  that  they  very  early 
found  their  way  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  which 
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is  within  sight  of  iheir  own  country.  Tlut 
Ireland  was  first  peopled  from  Dritain ,  is,  at 
lenp;ili,  a  matter  that  admits  of  no  doubt. 
The  vicinity  of  the  two  islands;  the  e.xact 
correspondence  of  the  ancient  inhabitaiits  oi 
both,  in  point  of  manners  and  language,  are 
aufficlent  proofs,  even  if  we  had  not  the 
testimony  of  *)  authors  of  undoubted  veracity 
to  confirm  it.  The  abettors  oi  the  most 
romantic  systems  of  Irish  antiquities  allow  it ; 
but  they  place  the  colony  from  Britain  in  an 
improbable  and  remote  aera.  I  shall  easily 
admit,  that  the  colony  ot  the  FirAo/g ,  con- 
fessedly the  Bc/f;ar  of  Britain ,  settled  in  tho 
eouth  of  Ireland  ,  before  the  Cne/,  or  Caledo- 
nians ,  discovered  the  north:  but  it  is  not  at 
all  likely,  that  the  migration  of  the  Firbolg  to 
Ireland  happened  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  aera. 

The  poem  of  Temora  throws  considerable 
light  on  this  subject.  The  accounts  given  in  it 
agree  so  well  with  what  the  ancients  have 
delivered  concerning  the  first  population  and 
inhabitants    of    Ireland,     that    every    unbiassed 
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person  will  confefs  them  more  probable  tliaa 
the  legends  handed  down  by  tradition  in  that 
country.  It  appears,  that,  in  the  days  of 
Trailial,  grandfather  to  Fingal ,  Ireland  was 
j)Ossessed  bv  two  nations;  the  //>^o/j,  or 
liclgne  of  Britain,  who  inhabited  the  south, 
and  the  Caei,  who  passed  over  from  Caledonia 
and  the  Hebrides  to  Ulster.  The  two  nations, 
as  is  usual  among  an  unpolished  and  lately 
settled  people,  "were  divided  into  sinall  dy- 
nasties, subject  to  petty  kings,  or  chiefs,  '\x\-, 
dependent  of  one  another.  In  this  situation, 
it  is  probable  they  continued  long,  without 
any  material  revolution  in  the  state  of  th« 
island,  until  Crothar,  lord  of  Aiha,  a  country 
in  Connaught,  the  most  potent  chief  of  the 
Firbolgy  carried  away  Conlama,  ihe  daughter 
of  Cathmin,  a  chief  of  the  Caiil,  who  poj^fjseJ 
Ulster. 

Conlama  had  been  betrothed  «omo  tiifjf 
before  to  Turloch ,  a  chief  of  their  qvrji 
nation.  Turloch  resented  the  afffont  offfirc4 
him  by  Crothar,  made  an  irruption  i^to  Cob» 
naught,  and  killed  Cormul,  the  broihw  pf 
Crothar,  who  came  to  oppose  his  progripAi- 
Crothar  himself  then  took  arms,  and  ei4j«Jf 
killed  or  expelled  furlpcj*.  "Jk^  Vfifj  Vpo% 
FoL  Ul.  G 
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tliis,  became  general  between  the  two  nations; 
and  the  Gael  were  rettuced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty. In  this  situation,  they  applied,  for  aid,  to 
Trathal  king  oF  Morvcn,  who  sent  bis  brother 
Conar,  already  famous  for  his  great  exploits, 
to  their  relief.  Conar,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Ulster,  wa»  chosen  king,  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Caledonian  tribes,  who  possessed 
that  couniry.  The  war  was  renewed  with" 
vigour  and  succcfs  ;  but  the  Firl>o/g,  appear  to 
have  been  rather  repelled  than  subdued.  In 
succeeding  reigns,  we  learn,  from  episodes  in 
the  same  poem,  that  the  chiefs  of  Alba  made 
several  efforts  to  become  monarchs  of  Ireland, 
and  to  expel  the  race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  succeeded  his  son  Cormac,  who 
appears  to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter 
days ,  he  seems  to  have  been  driven  to  ilie 
last  extremity,  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
Firl'olg,  Avho  supported  the  pretensions  of  the 
chiefs  of  Atha  to  the  Irish  tlirone.  I'iri^.il, 
who  then  was  very  young,  came  to  the  aid  of 
Cormac,  totally  defeated  Coltulla.  diicf  of 
Atha,  and  re-established  Cormac  in  the  sol© 
possession  of  all  Ireland.  It  was  then  he  fell 
in  lov*  vYith,    and  took  to  wif«,    Zloscrana,    the 
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flaiigliter  ol  Cormac,  a\1io  Avas  die  moilier  of 
Ossiaii. 

Cormac  was  succeetleil  in  the  Irish  throne 
by  his  soil,  Cairbre :  Caiibre  by  Artho,  his 
son,  -svho  was  the  father  oi"  that  Corinac,  in 
whose  minoiity  the  invasion  of  Swaran  hapj)en- 
ed ,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  cf 
Fingnl.  The  Family  of  Alha,  who  had  not 
lelinqnished  their  .  j^retensions  to  the  Iiish 
throne,  rebelled  in  the  minority  of  Cormac, 
defeated  his  adherents,  and  murdered  him  ia 
the  palace  of  Temora.  Citirbar,  lord  of  Alha, 
upon  this  mounted  the  throne.  His  usurpation 
soon  ended  with  his  life  ;  for  Fingal  made  an 
expedition  into  Ireland,  and  restored,  after 
various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  family  of 
Conar  to  the  possession  of  the  kiiigdom.  This 
war  is  il:e  subject  of  Temora;  the  events, 
thou-h  certainly  heightened  and  embellished, 
by  poetry,  seem,  notwithstanding,  to  have  their 
foundation  in   true  histoiy. 

Temora  contains  not  only  the  history  of  the 
first  migration  of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland; 
it  also  preserves  some  important  facts,  concern- 
ing^ the  first  settlement  of  the  Firl/olg,  or 
Jlrlp^ae  of  Brctnin,  in  ihat  kingdom,  under 
their^  leader  Larthon,  who  was  ancestor  to 
G  2 
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Calrbar  and  Catlimor,  \vlio  surccsslvclv  mount- 
ed the  Irish  ilirone,  after  the  death  oi'  Corinac, 
the  son  oF  Artho.  I  forbear  to  transcribe  ilie 
passage,  on  account  of  its  lengtli.  It  is  ilie 
song  of  Fonar,  ihe  bard  ;  towards  the  Jailer 
end  of  the  Srventh  book,  of  Ttinora.  As  ths 
generations  fjoin  1  arthon  to  Caibinor,  to  whom 
the  episode  is  addressed,  are  not  marked,  as 
are  those  of  the  family  of  Conar,  the  first  king 
of  Ireland,  we  can  form  no  judgment  of  the 
lime  of  the  settlement  of  the  Firbolg.  It  is, 
however,  probable  it  was  some  time  before  tlie 
Cnel ,  or  Caledonians,  settled  in  Ulster.  One 
important  fact  may  be  gathered  from  this 
history,  that  tlie  Irish  had  no  king  befoie  the 
latter  end  of  the  fust  ceniniy  ,  Fingal  lived,  it 
is  supposed,  in  the  iliird  century;  so  Conar, 
the  first  monarch  of  the  Irish,  who  was  his 
grand  uncle,  cannot  be  placed  farther  back 
than  the  close  of  the  first.  To  establish  iliis 
fact,  is  to  lay,  at  once,  aside  the  prelen<Ied 
antiquities  of  the  Scots  and  Irish,  and  lo  get 
quit  of  the  long  list  of  kings  which  i^e  latter 
give  us  fur  a  millennium  beloie. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain, 
nothing  can  be  depended  upon  prior  to  tba 
rftiga  of  Fergus,    the  sou  of  Ere,    A\ho  liv«d  iu 
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the    fiflli    rentnry.      The   t;-ue  bistorv  of  Irelai;<l 
bt-gins  somewhat    later   than    ihat    peiioil.        Mir 
James    Ware    *)    wlio    -was    imiefatigahle    in    liis 
rfsearclies   after  the    antiquities    of  his    countrv, 
rejLCts,    as  mere   fiction  and  idle   romance,     all 
that    is     related     of    the    ancient    Irish,     before 
the     time     of    St.     Patrick,     and    the    reign    of 
Leopaire.       It    is  from   this  consitleratlon ,     that 
he    begins    his     hislory    at     the    introduction    of 
Christianity,    remarking,    that  all  that  is   deliver- 
ed   down    concerning    the    times     of    paganism, 
were    tales  of   late    invention,     strangely    mixed 
with   anachronisms    and    inconsistencies.       Sicli 
being   the   opinion  of  Ware,  who  had   collected 
with     uncommon     industry    and     zeal,     all    the 
real  and  pretendedly  ancient  manuscripts,    con- 
cerning the  histor}'  of  his   country,    we  may,   on 
liis    authority,     reject    the    improbable    and  splf- 
condemned    tales    of    K«?aling     and     O'Flaherty. 
Credulous  and  puerile  to   the  last  degree,    they 
have    disgraced    the    antiquities     they   meant    to 
establish.       It  is  to  be  wished,     that  some  able 
Irishman,    who    understands    the   language    and 
records  of  his  country,  may  redeem,     ere    it   is 
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too    late,      the    genuine    .TiMiquities    ol    Ireland, 
iiom   ilie  bands  ol"  ihese  idle  fabulists. 

r>y  comparing  the  liisiory  in  these  ])oems 
Aviili  the  legen«Is  of  the  Scots  and  Irish  writers, 
and  by  afterwards  examining  both  by  the  t-^st 
of  the  Roinan  authors,  it  is  easy  to  discover 
wli'uh  is  the  nnost  probable.  Probability  Is  all 
that  can  Ijo  estiiblished  on  rtic  authority  o** 
tradiiion,  over  diiijious  and  uncertain.  Lut 
Avben  it  favours  the  hypothesis  laid  down  by 
contemporary  writers  of  undoidued  veracity, 
and,  as  ii  were,  finishes  the  figure  of  which 
ihey  only  drew  the  outlines,  it  ought,  in  the 
judgment  of  solier  reason,  to  be  preferred 
to  accounts  framed  in  dark  and  distant  periods, 
with  little  judgment,   and  upon  no  authority. 

Concerning  the  period  of  more  than  a 
century  whi(  h  intervenes  bclwcen  Fingal  and 
the  rrl^n  of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere,  or  Arcaih. 
tradition  U  dark  and  contradictory.  Some 
trace  up  the  lamily  of  I'eigus  to  a  son  of 
Fingal  of  that  name,  who  makes  a  considerable 
figure  in  Ossian's  poems.  The  three  elder  sons 
of  Fingal,  Osslan,  Fillan ,  and  Ilyno,  dying 
without  issue,  the  succession,  of  course,  devolved 
upon  Fergus,  the  fourth  son,  and  Ins  posterity. 
This  Fergus,  sjy  some  iratUtious,  was  the  father 
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of  Congal,  whose  son  was  Arcatli,  the  father 
of  Fergus,  properly  called  the  first  kin";  of 
Scots,  as  it  was  in  his  lime  the  Car/,  wiio 
possessed  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  be^^an 
to  be  distinguished,  by  foreigners,  by  the  name 
of  Scots.  From  thenceforward,  the  Scots  and 
I'icts,  as.  distinct  nations,  became  objects  of 
attention  to  the  historians  of  other  countries. 
The  internal  state  of  the  two  Caledonian  king- 
doms has  itlways  continued,  and  ever  must 
remain,    in  obscurity  and  fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  must  fix  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decay  of  that  species  of  heroism 
which  subsisted  in  the  days  of  Fingal.  There 
are  three  stages  in  human  society.  The  first 
is  the  result  of  consanguinity,  and  the  natural 
affection  of  the  members  of  a  family  to  one 
another.  The  second  begins  when  property  ia 
established,  and  men  enter  into  associations 
for  mutual  defence,  against  the  invasions  and 
injustice  of  neighbours.  Mankind  submit,  in 
the  third,  to  certain  laws  and  subordinations 
of  government,  to  which  they  trust  the  safety 
of  their  persons  and  property.  As  the  first  ia 
funned  on  nature,  so,  of  course,  it  is  the  most 
disinterested  and  noble.  Men,  in  the  last, 
have   leisure     to     cultivate    the    mind,     and    to 
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rpstorc  it,  with  reflection,  to  a  primaeval 
dignity  of  sentiment.  The  middle  state  is  the 
Teifjii  of  complete  baibarism  and  ignorance. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
vSrf)ts  and  Picts  were  advanced  into  the  second 
stai;e,  and  consequently,  into  those  circum- 
scribed sentiments  which  always  distinguish 
barbarity.  The  events  which  soon  after  hap- 
pened,  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  enlarge 
their  ideas,  or  mend  their  nationrJ  rharacttr. 
•Vbout  the  year  426,  the  Romans,  on  ac- 
count of  domestic  commotions,  entirely  for- 
sook Britain,  finding  it  impossible  to  defend 
so  distant  a  frontier.  The  Picts  and  Scots, 
seizing  this  favourable  opportunity,  made  in- 
cursions into  the  deserted  province.  The. 
Britons,  enervated  by  the  slavery  of  several 
'fniuries,  and  those  vices  which  are  inseparable 
iioni  an  advanced  state  of  civility,  were  not 
a!)I<;  to  witbstand  the  impetuous,  tliough  irre- 
gular attacks  of  a  barbarous  enemy.  In  the 
utmost  distrefs.  they  applied  to  tlieir  old 
masters,  the  Romans,  and  (after  the  unfortunate 
si.iif  of  tbo  empire  could  not  spare  aid)  to 
the  Saxons,  a  nation  e<]nally  barbarous  an<l 
br,iv.>  wilb  llif  enomips  nf  whom  they  •were  s<i 
much     all  aid.       1'hough     the     bravery     of    liie 
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Saxons  repelled  ihe  Caletloiiian  nations  for  a 
time,  yet  tlip  latter  found  means  to  extend 
themselves  considerably  towards  the  sonili.  It 
is  in  this  peiiod  we  must  place  the  origin  of 
the  arts  of  civil  life  among  the  Scots.  The 
SL-at  of  government  was  removed  from  lh6 
mountains,  io  the  plain  and  more  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  the  south,  to  be  near  the  common, 
enemv,  in  case  of  sudden  incursions.  Instead 
of  roving  through  unfrequented  wilds,  in  search 
of  subsistence,  by  means  of  hunting,  men 
applied  to  agriculture,  and  raising  of  corn. 
This  manner  of  life  was  the  first  means  of 
changing  the  national  character.  The  next 
thing  which  contributed  to  it  was  their  mixture 
with  strangers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  con- 
fjuered  from  the  Britons,  it  is  probable  the 
most  of  the  old  Inhabitants  remained.  These 
incorporating  with  the  conquerors,  taught  them 
agriculture,  and  other  arts,  which  they  them- 
selves had  received  from  the  Romans.  The 
Scots,  however,  in  number  as  well  as  power, 
being  the  most  predominant,  retained  still  their 
languaip,  ami  as  many  of  the  customs  of  their 
anrcsiuis,  as  suited  with  the  nature  of  th8 
country  ilu-y  possessed.-    Even  the  union  of  the 
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two  Culecloiiian  kingdoms  did  not  much  affect 
the  national  character.  Being  oij^laally  des- 
cended from  the  same  stock,  the  aiannrr-,  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots  were  as  similar  as  the  dii- 
ierent  natnres  of  the  countries  thcv  possessed 
permitted. 

What  hrou«ht  about  a  total  change  in  the 
genius  of  the  Scotch  nation,  was  their  Avars, 
and  other  transactions  with  the  Saxons.  Several 
counties  in  the  south  of  Scotland  were  alter- 
nately possessed  by  the  two  nations.  'I'hey 
were  ceded,  in  the  ninth  age,  to  the  Scots, 
and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  tlie  S.ixon  in- 
habitants remained  in  possession  of  ilieir  lands. 
During  the  several  conquests  and  revolutions 
in  England,  many  fled  for  refuge  into  Scotland, 
to  avoid  the  opj>ression  of  ioreign<jrs,  or  the 
tyranny  of  domestic  usurpers ;  in  so  much,  that 
the  Saxon  race  formed  perhaps  near  one  half 
of  the  Scottish  kingdom.  The  Saxon  manners 
and  language  daily  gained  ground,  on  the 
tongue  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Caledonians, 
till  at  last  the  latter  were  entirely  relegated  to 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who  were 
fitill  unmixed  with   strangeis. 

It  was  after  the  accession  of  territory  which 
iliG    Scots    received,     upon    the   retreat   of   the 
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Ilortians  From  Liltain,     tbar   the   inhabitants    of 
the    Highlands    were    divided    into    clans.      The 
king,  -when  he  kept  his  court  in  the  mountains, 
•vvas    considered    by    the   whole    nation    as     the 
chief  of  their  blood.      Their  small  number,    as 
well  as   the  presence  of  their  prince,    prevented 
those    divisions    which    afterwards    sprung   torth 
into  so  many  separate  tribes.       When    the    seat 
of  government  was  removed  lo  the  south,   those 
who   remained  in   the  Highlands  were   of  course 
neglected.      They    naturally    formed    themselves 
iiuo     small     societies,       independent      of      one 
ancklher.      Each    society    had    its    own    Regiilits, 
who  either  was,    or  in  the    succession  of  a  few 
generations,     was     regarded    as    chief    of    their 
blood.     The  nature  of  the  country  favoured  an 
institution  of  this  sort.     A   few  valleys,    divided 
from  one  another  by   extensive    heaths    and    im- 
passable mountains,   form  the  face  of  the  High- 
lands.    In    these    valleys    the    chiefs    fixed   ihoir 
residence.       Round    them,     and    almost   withifl, 
eight  of  their  dwellings,     were    the    habitations 
of  tlieir  relations  and   dependents. 

The  seats  of  the  Highland  chiefs  wer© 
neither  disagreeable  nor  inconvenient.  Sur- 
rounded .  with   mountains    and    hanging    woods. 
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thf  V   were    covered  from  the  incKmenry  of  tlio 
^vc.uhor.       Kear    them    genorally    ran    a    pretty 
Iaii,e    ruer,    which,     tlischarging    itself   not    far 
oft,    into   an  arm  of  the  sea,    or  extensive   lake, 
tiwitrmed  with  variety  of  fish.    The  woods  were 
storked  with  wild    fowl;     and    the   heaths    and 
mountains    hehind    them    were    the    natural  seat 
of  the  red -deer  and  roe.       If  we    make  allow- 
ance for  the  backward  state  of  a^;ritulture,   the 
valleys  were  not  unfertile;    affording,   if  not   all 
the  conveniences,     at  least  the  necessaries,     of 
life.     Here  the  chief  lived ,    the  supreme   judge 
and  lawgiver  of  his  own  people;    hut    his  sway 
was  neither  severe  nor  unjust.     As  the  populace 
regarded  him  as    the    chief   of  their   blood,    so 
he,    in  return,     considered  them  as  members  of 
his  family.      His   commands,    therefore,    though 
iihsolute    and    decisive,     partook     more    of    the 
auiliority  of   a    father   than    of   the    rigour   of   a 
judge.       Though     the     whole     territory     of    the 
tribe    was     considered    as    the    property    of    the 
rliief,    vet  his  vassals  made  him  no  other    con- 
sideration for  their  lands,   than  services,  neither 
burdensome  nor  frequent.      As  he  seldom  went 
from  home,    he  was   at  no  expence.      His  table 
was  supplied  bv   bis   own   herds,    and    what    hi* 
numerous  aitendauts  killed  in    hunting. 
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In  this  rnral  kind  of  magnilicencp,  tlie  Hif^h- 
land  chiefs  lived,  for  many  ages.  At  a  distaucfc 
from  thu  scat  of  government,  and  secured  by. 
the  inacccssiblenefs  of  their  country,  they  were 
free  and  independent.  As  they  liad  little  com- 
munication -with  strangers,  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors  remained  among  them,  and  their 
langua^'e  retained  its  original  purity.  Naturally 
loud  of  military  fame,  and  remaikahly  attach- 
ed to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  th<y  de- 
lighted in  traditions  and  songs,  concerning  the 
exploits  of  their  nation,  and  especially  of  their 
own  particular  families.  A  succession  of  bards 
■was  retained  in  every  clan,  to  hand  down  the 
Dwmorable  actions  of  their  fore! ath era.  A» 
Fingal  and  his  cliiefs  were  the  most  renowned 
Vxiunes  in  tradition ,  the  bards  took  care  to 
fdace  them  in  the  genealogy  of  every  great 
family.  They  became  famous  among  the 
people,  and  an  object  of  fiction  and  pootry  to 
the  bards. 

The  bards  erected  iheir  immediate  patrons 
into  lieroes,  and  celebrated  them  in  their  songs. 
As  the  circle  of  their  knowledge  was  narrow, 
ihcir  ideas  was  confined  in  proportion.  A  few 
happy  expressions,  and  the  manners  they  re- 
picstiut,     may  please  those  who  budersiauil  th« 
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language;  tlieir  obsciirily  ami  inacrurary  would 
tlisgust  in  a  translation.  It  was  chiefly  ior  this 
reason,  that  I  have  rejected  wholly  the  works 
of  the  bariU  in  my  publications.  Ossian  acted 
in  a  more  extensive  sphere,  and  his  ideas  ought 
to  be  more  noble  and  universal;  neither  givus 
lie,  I  presume,  so  many  ol"  those  peculiarities 
■which  are  only  understood  in  a  certain  period 
or  country.  The  other  bards  have  their 
beauties,  but  not  in  this  species  of  composition. 
Their  rhimes,  only  calculated  to  kindle  a 
martial  si>irit  among  the  vulgar,  afford  very 
little  pleasure  to  genuine  taste.  This  observa- 
tion only  regards  their  poems  ol"  ihe  heroic 
Icind;  in  every  inferior  species  of  poetry  they 
are  more  succefsftd.  They  exprefs  the  tender 
melancholy  of  desponding  love,  with  simplicity 
and  nature.  So  well  adapted  are  the  sounds  of 
the  words  to  the  sentiineiits,  that,  even  wilh- 
out  any  knowledge  of  the  latiguajre,  thev  pierce 
.'iiul  dissolve  the  heart.  Sucrel'sfid  love  is  ex- 
pressed, with  pecidiar  tendernffs  and  elegance. 
In  all  their  compositions,  except  the  lieroic, 
which  was  solely  calculated  to  animate  the 
vulgar,  they  give  us  the  genuine  language  of 
the  heart,  without  any  of  those  affecteH  orna- 
ments of  pliraseology,    which ,    though  intsnded 
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to  beautify  seniimeiits,  divest  them  oF  their 
natural  force.  The  ideas,  it  is  confessed,  are 
too  local,  to  be  admired  in  another  language; 
to  those  -svho  are  acquainted  with  the  manners 
they  represent,  and  the  scenes  they  describe, 
they   must  afford  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

It  was  the  locality  of  their  description  and 
sentiment,  that,  probably  has  kept  them 
hitherto  in  the  obscurity  of  an  almost  lose 
language.  The  ideas  of  an  unpolished  period 
are  so  contrary  to  the  present  advanced  state 
of  society,  that  more  than  a  common  medio- 
crity of  taste  is  reqnired,  to  relish  them  as  they 
deserve.  Those  -who  alone  are  capable  of 
transferring  ancient  poetry  into  a  modern 
language,  might  be  better  employed  in  giving 
originals  of  their  own,  were  it  not  for  that 
WTetched  envy  and  meannefs  which  affects  to 
despise  contemporary  genius.  My  first  publica- 
tion was  merely  accidental.  Had  I  then  met 
with  lefs  approbation,  my  after  pursuits  would 
have  been  more  profitable;  at  least  I  mi^ht 
have  continued  to  be  stupid,  without  heing 
branded  with   dulnefs. 

These  poems  may  furnish  light  to  anti- 
<5naries,  as  well  as  some  pleassure  to  the  lovers 
of  poetry.     The  first  populatioa  of  Ireland,    its. 
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first   kings,    and    several    circumstances,     which 
regard    its     connection    ot    old    \mi1i    the    souih 
and  north  oF  Britain,     are  presented  in   several 
episodes.      The    subject    and  catastroplie  of  the 
poem  are  founded  upon  facts,    nliich  regarded 
the    first    peopling    of    that     country,     and     the 
contests  between  the  two  British,  nations ,   who 
originally  inhabited  that  island.     In  a  preceding 
part   of   this    Dissertation,     I    have    shown    how 
superior    the    probability    of    this    system    is    to 
the  undigested  fictions  of  the  Irish  bards  ,    an<l 
the    more   recent    and    regular   legends    of   both 
Irish  and  Scottish  historians.       I    mean    not    to 
give   offence    to   the  abettors    of   the    high    anti- 
quities of  the  two  nations,     though    I   have    all 
along     expressed     my     doubts      concerning      tlie 
feracity  and  abilities  of  those  who  deliver  down 
their    ancient    history.       For    my   own    pari,     I 
prefer  the  national    fame,     arising'  from    a    few 
certain    facts ,    to    the   legendary    and    uncertain 
annals  of  ages  of  remote  and  obscure  antiquity. 
No    kingdom    now    established    in    Europe    can 
pretend    to    equal    antiquity    with    that     of    the 
Scots,   inconsiderable  as  it  may  appear  in  other 
respects,  even  according  to  my  system;   so  that 
it    is    altogether     needlefs    to    fix     its     origin     a 
fictiuus  millennium  b*i'ore. 
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S\n<  e  llip  first  piibllcarlon  of  these  poems, 
m.iiiv  itislnuations  have.*  been  made,  and  doiibts 
aiisen,  concerninj^  their  aulhentirity.  Whether 
these  suspicions  are  sug£;e5led  by  prejudice,  or 
are  only  the  effects  oFniahce,  1  neither  know 
nor  rare.  Those  "who  liave  doubted  my  veiacity, 
liave  paid  a  compliment  to  my  genius;  and, 
•were^even  the  allegation  true,  my  self-denial 
mi.<;ht  have  atoned  for  my  fault.  Without  vanity 
I  say  it,  I  think  I  could  write  tolerable  poetry  ; 
and  I  assure  my  antagonists,  that  I  should  not 
translate  -wliAt  I  could  not  imitate. 

As  prejudice  is  ilie  effect  of  ignorance,  I 
am  not  surpiised  at  its  being  general.  An  ago 
that  pro<!ures  few  marks  of  genius  ought  to  be 
aparing  of  admiration.  The  truth  is,  the  bulk 
of  mankind  have  ever  been  led,  by  reputation 
more  than  taste,  in  articles  of  literature.  If 
all  the  Pvomans ,  who  admired  Virgil,  under- 
stood his  beauties,  he  woidd  have  scarce  de- 
served to  have  come  down  to  us,  through  so 
many  centuries.  Unlefs  genius  were  in  fashion. 
Homer  himself  might  have  written  in  vain.  He 
that  wishes  to  come  -with  weight,  on  the 
superficial,  must  skim  the  surface,  in  their  own 
shallow  way.  Were  my  aim  to-  gain  the  m?ny, 
1  would  v.rite   a    madrigal    sooner    than   an  ^i- 

ro/.  in.  H 
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loic  porni.       I-altrriiis    liimself  would  be  alwavs 
sure  oi'   more   ioliowors  than  Sophocles. 

Some  who  doubt  the  authenticity  oF  this 
Avoik,  with  j)oculiar  acutenefs  appropriate  tljejn 
to  the  Irish  nation.  Though  it  is  not  casv  to 
conceive  hoAv  these  poems  can  belonj;  to  Ire- 
land and  to  me,  at  once,  I  shall  examine  the 
subject,  without  further  animadversion  on  tho 
blunder. 

OF  all  the  nations  descended  From  tlie 
ancient  Celiac,  the  Scots  and  Irish  are  the 
most  similar  in  lanj^uage ,  customs,  and  man- 
ners. This  argues  a  more  intimate  connection 
between  them,  than  a  remote  descent  From 
the  great  Celtic  stock.  It  is  evident,  in  abort, 
that  At  some  one  period  or  other,  they  Forme<l 
one  society,  were  subject  to  the  same  govern- 
ment, and  were,  in  all  respects,  one  and  ike 
same  people.  How  they  became  divided,  whiclt 
the  colony,  or  which  the  mother  nation.  I  hava 
in  another  work  amply  discussed.  The  first 
circumstance  that  induced  me  to  disregard  the 
vulgarly -received  opinion  oF  the  Hiberniaa 
extraction  oF  the  Scottish  nation,  was  my 
observations  on  their  ancient  langfMge.  That: 
dialect  oF  the  Celtic,  tongue,  spoken  in  tbe 
north  oF  Scotland,    is  much  more  pwre,     more 
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agreealile  to  its  mother  ]itn£;u.:»e,  and  more 
a()ouiuling  with  primitivos ,  than  ihtit  now 
spoken,  or  even  that  Avhi.h  lias  lu-en  \Yrittt;n, 
i'oi  some  centiirifs  Lack,  amongst  the  most 
unmixetl  part  ot"  the  hish  nation.  A  Scotch- 
man,  tolerably  conversant  in  his  own  langn;i^f, 
uiulerstands  au  Irisli  composiiion,  from  I'dift 
derivative  analogy  v/hich  it  lias  to  the  Gulic 
ot"  Korili  Britain.  An  Irishman,  on  the  otlicr 
liand,  wiihout  iho  aid  of  ^tiidv,  can  xxq^^^s 
imdcrstaiid  a  composition  in  lliti  Gallc  tongue. 
This  afiotds  a  prooT,  that  the  Scotch  Galic  is 
the  must  original,  and  coiisequently  the  Ian- 
gnage  of  a  more  ancient  and  mimixcd  people. 
The  Irish  ,  however  );ackward  they  may  be  to 
allow  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  anri- 
c|uiiy ,  seem  inadvertently  to  acknov/Ied^.e  it,, 
by  the  very  apj>cllalion  they  give  to  the  dialect 
they  speak.  Thoy  call  their  own  language 
Cci'Iic,  Eirinarcli ,  i.  e.  Caledonian  IriJt, 
when,  on  the  contrary,  tht-y  call  tlie  dialect  of 
North  Britain  a  Chav/ic,  or  the  Calfdimian 
tongue,  emphatically.  A  f  ircumstance  of  this 
nature  tends  more  to  decide  whicli  is  the  most 
ancient  nation,  than  th.  nailed  testimonies  of 
a  whole  legion  of  ignorant  b  irds  and  senacliies^ 
who,    perhaps,    never  *;r<^'(H.^d  of   bringing    tliw 
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Srors  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  till  some  one  of 
tlieni  ,  iiior*;  learned  iIkmi  flu-  resr,  disro\  crfMl, 
that  tlie  JioMinns  called  tlie  first  Ihriia ,  and 
the  latter  Hifnrnia.  On  sncli  a  *li;;ht  loiinda- 
tion  were  ])roha!ily  Imilt  llic  rom.inlie  Uctions, 
concerning;   the  Milesians  of  Ireland. 

From  inliirnal  proofs,  it  snlliciently  appears, 
that  the  ]»oenis  puhli-jhed  ini»k'r  llie  iianie  nl" 
Ossian ,  are  not  of  Irish  composition.  'I  ti(» 
favourite  cliimera,  that  Ireland  is  the  mother 
country  of  the  Scots,  is  totally  sulverted  and 
ruined.  The  fictions  concerninpf  the  antitjnities 
of  that  conntry,  -vvliieh  were  forming  for  ages, 
and  growing  as  they  «  auie  down,  on  the  hands 
of  successive  sr/if/rf/irs  and  films,  are  found, 
at  last,  to  he  the  spurious  hrood  of  modern 
and  ignorant  ages.  To  those  ^\ho  know  how 
tenacious  the  Irish  are,  ol  their  pretended 
Ihtftian  descent,  this  alone  is  proof  vsnfficiont, 
that  poems,  so  subversive  of  iheir  system, 
could  never  he  produced  by  an  Hihernian  hard. 
But  when  we  look,  to  the  language,  it  is  so 
different  from  tlie  Irish  dialect,  that  it  wouhl 
be  as  ridiculous  to  think,  ih.it  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  could  he  Avrote  by  a  Scottish  peasant,  as 
To  suppose,  that  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossiat* 
wore  writ  in  Ireland. 
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TliP  prelpnslons  of  Ireland  to  Ossi.in  yro- 
cecd  lr<;in  ajiotlicr  rjiiaricr.  There  are  liamlccl 
tlowii,  ill  that  couiilrv,  traditional  poems,  (on- 
fiTiriiii;  ihe  Fioim  ,  or  the  lieroes  oi'  J'i on  Mac 
ConuuiL  'I'll is  J  ion.,  sav  ihe  Irisli  annalists, 
w.is  y.eneral  of  the  niiliiia  of  Ireland,  in  tlje 
reif^n  of  Gorniac,  in  ihe  third  cenlnry.  \^  Ik  le 
Keali^iy  and  O'Flaherty  learned,  that  Irehuid 
had  an  eiubodU'd  militia  so  early,  is  not  easy 
for  me  to  determine.  U'heir  intormation  cer- 
tainly did  not  come  from  the  Irish  poems  con- 
cerning Fin/i.  I  have  just  now,  in  my  hands, 
all  that  J  email!  of  those  compositions;  hut, 
nn luckily  for  the  antii|uilies  of  Ireland,  they 
apj^ear  to  he  the  work  of  a  very  modern 
period,  Ev^eiy  stanza,  nay  almost  every  line, 
affords  striking  proofs  that  they  cannot  lie 
three  centuries  old.  Their  allusions  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  fifteenth  <:entury, 
are  so  many,  that  it  is  matter  of  Avonder  to 
me,  how  any  one  could  dream  of  their  anti- 
quity. They  are  entirely  writ  in  that  romantic 
taste  whirh  prevailfd  two  ages  ago.  Giants, 
enchanted  castles,  dwarfs,  palfreys,  witches 
and  magicians,  forip  the  whole  circle  of  the 
])oet's  invention.  The  'xdehrated  Fiori  could 
Scarcely     move     from    one    hillock    to    another. 
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^villlollt  p/irounterinf^  a  ^'/lant,  or  Jipinji;  on- 
tanglrd  in  ihe  circles  ot"  n  PDj^irian.  \'\  iulics, 
on  broomsticks,  were  continually  liovfrini^ 
round  liim ,  like  crows;  .md  lie  liail  IkmcI 
enchame*!  viri^ins  in  every  vallev  in  Irclan<i. 
In  sliort,  Fion ,  great  as  he  -was,  passed  a 
t!;saf;;roealjle  life.  Not  only  had  he  to  cnj;as;o 
all  ihe  mischiefs  in  his  oAvn  country,  forei^^n 
ormins  invaded  him,  assisted  h\  inapici.ms  nnd 
•witches,  and  headed  by  kind's,  as  tail  as  the 
main -mast  of  a  first  rate.  It  must  be  owned, 
howover.  that  Fioit  was  not  iuimior  to  them 
in  height. 

A  dio<5  air  Crojnleach,   <lniini-ard, 
Cho.s   eilp   air  Crom-inoal   <lnbli, 
Thofra   rinn    le   Ia):ili   nilioir 
An   d'nisgc    «  Luhh.iir   iki    fnnh. 

Willi  one  fool  on  Cromlrarh  liis  hiow, 
Tiie   other  on  Crnmnio!   the   daiiv, 
l^ion  took  up  wilh  liis  J.ii<,'e   hand 
The  water  from  Lu[>ar  of  ih<-  itieams. 

Crnmfrnch  and  Crniumnl  wore  two  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  anojhrr,  in  L'lster, 
and  the  river  Lnhar  ran  thiongli  the  inter- 
mediate valley.  The  properly  of  such  a  monster 
as  this  Fion,  I  should  never  have  disputed  with 
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any  nation.  Biit  the  barJ  himself,  in  the 
poem  tVom  which  the  above  rjuotation  is  taktii, 
cedes  hiui   to  Scoilaiul. 

FiON   o   Alein,    siol  nan  laoich  ! 
FiON  from  Albion,    race  of  heroes  ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradict  the  authority 
oF  a  bard  at  this  distance  oF  time,  I  should 
have  given  as  my  opinion,  that  this  enormous 
Ftof/  was  oi"  the  race  of  the  Hibernian  giants, 
o[  I\uanus,  or  some  other  celebrated  name, 
ralher  than  a  native  of  Caledonia,  whose  in- 
habitants, now  at  least,  are  not  remarkable  lor 
their  stature.  As  for  the  poetry,  1  leave  it  to 
the    reader. 

If  Fion  was  so  remarkable  for  his  stature, 
his  heroes  had  also  other  extraordinary  pro- 
perties. In  weight  all  the  sons  of  strangers 
yielded  to  the  celebrated  Ton-iosal;  and  for 
hardnefs  of  skull,  and,  perhaps,  for  thicknefs 
too,  the  valiant  Oscar  stood  unri'vallcd  and 
alone.  Osslan  himself  had  many  singular  and 
lofs  delicate  qualifications,  than  playing  on  the 
harp;  and  the  brave  Culhullin  was  of  so 
diminutive  a  size,  as  to  be  taken  for  a  child 
'S  two  years  of  age,  by  the  gigantic  Swaran. 
I'o    illustrate    this     subject,     1     shall     here     Ia^; 
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before  llie  reader,  tlie  history  oi  some  of  tVie 
Irish  pornis,  concerning  i'ion  Mac  CmiinnL 
A  translation  of  these  pieces,  if  well  exe<ute<l, 
niii;ht  afford  salisfatlion,  in  an  unrouinion  Avav, 
to  the  public.  IJut  this  ought  to  be  the  Avork 
of  a  native  of  Ireland,  To  draw  forth,  from 
obscurity,  the  j>oems  of  my  own  roiiniry,  his 
■wasted  all  the  lime  I  had  allotted  for  the 
muses;  besides,  I  am  too  diffident  of  rny  own 
abilities  to  undertake  such  a  work.  A  i:»'nile- 
mail  in  Dublin  accused  me  to  the  puMi'  ,  of 
committing  blunders  and  absurdities,  in  tran- 
slating the  language  of  my  own  country,  and 
that  b<'rore  any  translation  of  mine  appeared  *). 
How    the    gentleman    came    to  see   my  blunders. 


•)  In  Faulkner's  Dnblln  Journal,  of  the  Hrst  De- 
cember i-tGt  ,  appeared  tlie  fullowing  Adv<»rrise- 
meiil  :  y\\n  w  eeks  before  my  lirst  publication  appear- 
ed   in   Lon.luu. 

Sppprlily  will  he  publi.slied  ,  by  a  p^entleman  of 
lliis  kiii','doni,  who  halh  been,  for  soith'  lime  p.isr, 
*niplu\ed  in  translating  and  writing  bistoricul 
notes   to 

FINGAL,    A  POEM, 

Oittinally    "v^rote    in  the  Tri.sh  or  Lrse  language.      In 
the  preface  to  whicli,  the  irafijlator,  v.lio  i«  «  peiied 
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Ijcforo  I  conimltl'Ml  tliem,  is  not  c.-i<'y  to  fle- 
tennine;  it'  lie  did  not  conclude,  tliat,  as  a 
Scotsman,  and,  ol  course  deS(  eniled  of  iLe 
Milesian  rat  o ,  I  niii^lit  have  committed  some 
oF  tliose  oversiijlits,  wliicli,  perhaps  very  un- 
justly,   are   saiil   to  be  peculiar  to    them. 

From  the  Avliole  tenor  of  tlie  Irisli  poems, 
coTicerning  tlie  Fiona,  it  appears,  that  fiori 
jlliic  CiMWiaL  flourislied  in  the  reipn  of  Cor- 
niac,  which  is  ])laced,  by  the  universal  con- 
sent of  the  senachies,  in  the  third  rentniv. 
They  even  Hx  the  death  of  Fiiigal  in  the  vcar 
2,S'i.  vet  his  son  Ossian  is  made  contemporary 
^^ith  St.  Patrick,  who  preached  the  gospel  in 
Ireland  about  the  middle  oi  the  filth  age. 
Ossian,  though,  at  that  time,  he  must  have 
been  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age,  had 
a    dau£,4iter  young   enough    to   become    wife    to 


w-.aster  of  the  Irish  tongue,  vill  give  an  account  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Irish  or 
Scotch;  and  therefore,  most  humbly  eiitr<»af,s  the 
pnfihc,  to  Avait  for  his  edition,  which  -will  appear  iti 
a  .shoi-t  time,  as  he  AviJi  set  fwrth  all.  the  blunders 
and  absurdities  in  liie  edition  now  printing  ia 
J.ondon,  .ind  show  the  ignorance  »f  the  English 
tr.-inslafor  in  his  knowledge  of  Irish  grammar,  not 
iinderitai*tling  any  part   of   iWal   acci^euce. 
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tlip  saint.  On  account  of  tliis  familv  ron- 
nf'Ct;(  n  ,  Pairic'i  of  the  Psalms,  tor  sn  the 
fljjosile  of  Ireland  is  emphatically  called  in  the 
poeins,  took  rrieat  f1eli/j;lit  in  tlip  conipanv  of 
<3ssi.iii,  and  in  lif-aiing  the  great  actions  ol"  his 
family.  The  saint  sometimes  ilirow  off  llio 
ausLf'ritv  of  lii':  protVssion,  drunk  freuly,  and 
had  liis  sold  properly  warmed  \vith  wine,  to 
receive  with  becoming  entiinsiisni ,  the  jjoems 
of  his  frither-in-l.Tw.  One  of  tjie  poems  begins 
with  this  piece   of  useful   infoimarion: 

Lo   don   ral)h  PwiDnic  na  mln'M  , 
Omit     'iailni   f'-K    nidli,      itch   a    {;tl, 
Ohlii.T  s    o    lliigh   O-'.^t'/'i  nili.c   F/non, 
O  sail   leis   bii    bliinu    a    f^hlcAr. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  TrnjitncU  vior  na 
Vionn.  It  appears  to  havp  been  founded  on 
tlie  same  story  with  the  bnllh  of  Lora,  The 
« ircumstancHS  and  catasrroj-.hn  in  both  are 
iiuich  th<'  fljmp;  but  the  Ii  ish  O.ui'^n  discovers 
the  age  in  which  he  iivml ,  by  an  uiducky 
anaclironism.  After  describing  the  total  route 
of  Erragon ,  he  very  gravely  concludes  with 
rhis  remarkable  anecflotc,  ihnt  none  of  the 
foe  escaped,  but  a  lew,  who  weje  jtermitted 
to    go    on    a   pilgrimage     to     the     //y/^    Land. 
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This  clrriur.stan^e  fixes  the  date  of  ihe  com- 
])Osition  of  llie  jnecs  some  cciituiies  alier  the 
lainoiis  croisade ;  for,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
]»oet  thoiiglu  the  time  of  the  croisade  so  an- 
cient, th.it  he  ronl'ounds  it  with  the  age  of 
Fingal.  l>ra:,on  ,  in  the  course  of  this  poem, 
is  oflen  called, 

Tiiogli  Lorliliu  ail   do  sliloigh, 
Kini.    of  TJenniurk   of  ti\>o   nations, 

■\vhirli  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kinp^doms 
of  Norway  and  Denmark,  a  circumstance  which 
happened  under  M.;rgaret  de  Waldemar,  in 
the  'lose  of  the  fourteenth  age.  Modern, 
however,  as  this  pretended  Ossian.  was,  it  is 
certain,  he  lived  before  the  Irish  had  dreamed 
of  appropriating  Fion,  or  Fingal ,  to  them- 
selves. He  concludes  the  poem,  with  this 
reflection  : 

X^  fai^Iia    se   comhfhrom   nan    n'    arm, 
i.ira:jOii  Alac  Annir  nan  Linn    ijbs 
^S.iii    n'   Ar.iiiN    iii    n*    abairtair   Triath 
Agus  ghlaoite  an  n   Fhiona  as. 

,,Had  Errajjon,  son  of  Annir  of  gleaming  swords^, 
avoided  the  equal  contest  of  arms,  (single 
combat),    no  chief  should  have  afterwards  been 
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jinmlxTcd  In  Ai.ninx,  ami  llie  heroes  of  Fion 
sliuulcl  no   more   he  uamtil.  " 

The  nrxt  ])ocin  that  falls  urnler  our  ob- 
servation is  Ctilh  -  calihra ,  or,  The  dralli  of 
O.Miir.  'I'his  piece  is  fouufled  on  the  same 
st(.rv  wliifh  we  liave  in  the  fiist  book  of 
T."eniora.  80  llrtle  lhoiij,'lit  the  aiillior  of  Catli- 
cnhhra  uf  making  Oscar  his  connfryman,  that, 
ill  tlie  course  of  two  liun<he<l  lines,  of  which 
llie  i^opiiis  ( onsist,  he  puts  the  following  ex- 
jjresslun   thrice  iw  the  mouth  of  the  hero: 

Ai.m.N    an    sn    <!'  roiua    m'    araclu  — 
Ai^iOA   \v]icr<:  I  was  horn    nnd    bred. 

The  poern  contains  almost  all  the  Incidents  ia 
the  first  Ixxik  of  'l"«nior.i.  In  one  circumstance 
tlie  hard  differs  materially  from  Ossian.  Oscar, 
after  he  was  mortally  wounded  hv  Cairhar, 
was  carried  hv  his  people  to  a  neighbouring 
I'.ilU  whifh  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  sea. 
A  fleet  appeared  at  a  distance,  and  the  Iiero 
exclaims  with    j<»y : 

Loincptis   nin  slif  an  -  arhair    at'    .'11 
'S  i.t<i    a    fi.ltlnl    le    c;il)liair    cluigaln, 
O  Ai.Bi>  na  a'  ioma    aiuMgh. 
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,,Il  is  flip  Hct't  of  my  j^r.indf.illicr.  coiTiini^  -v\ilh 
aid  lo  oiir  II. Id,  horn  .Alj'.io.v  oi'  many 
•\v.iv(-,s  I  "  —  The  testimony  of  this  Imrd  is 
«ufti(  ient  to  conriUe  tlie  idle  (ictions  oF 
Keatin;^  and  O'Flalieriy;  for.  Llioijoli  be  is  Far 
from  boin^'  ainient,  it  is  probaMp,  be  flourisb- 
ed  a  full  feiitury  before  ibfse  bislorians.  He 
a|)ppars,  boAvevor,  to  have  been  a  much  betler 
dnislian  tbaii  rbronoloi;pr ;  for  Fii)ri ,  iboui^h 
be  is  pla<  ;'d  two  centuries  before  St.  Patrick, 
very      dcvoutlv     recommends     tbe     soul     of    bis 


gr. 


idson    lo  Ills  Re(b 


emer. 


Duitn  a  Gharibb  ■  Alac-Starn  is  anolber 
Irisb  poem  in  bigb  repute.  Tbe  grandeur  of 
its  ima;jes,  and  its  propriety  of  sentiment, 
ini;>]it  bave  induced  me  to  yivo  a  translation 
of  it.  bad  not  1  some  expectations,  wbich  are 
no\y  oyer,  of  seeing  it  in  tbe  collection  of  tbe 
Irish  Ossiau's  poems,  promised  twelve  years 
since  to  tbe  ]nd)lic.  Tbe  author  descend;* 
Sometimes  from  tbe  region  of  the  sublime  to 
low  and  indecent  description;  tbe  last  of 
^vl^icb,  the  Irish  translator,  no  doubt,  A%ill 
f.lioose  to  leave  in  the  obscurity  of  the  oriijinal. 
in  this  piece  Cuthullin  is  used  with  very  little 
ceremony,  ior  he  is  often  called  the  dog  of 
Tara ,    in   the  county  of  Msath.       This    scstrk 
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tide  oF  tliG  rrJtiuhttil'lr  CitLhuUni  .  ilie  mosf 
lenownfffl  oF  Irish  (.haiiij)ions,  jjfO'.ecflcd  liom 
the  poet's  i<^noranre  of  elyniolo^y.  (J*. ,  r'oicCf 
or  conimamler.  ai'^nirios  also  a  (/o^.  'I'he  poet 
chose  ihe  last,  as  the  most  iioLie  apoliiHion 
ibr  his   hero. 

The  suhjcct  of  the  p(.eui  is  thf  s.ime  •\vlih 
that  of  the  epic  poem  of  FiiisMl.  Cnribh  Mtic" 
Slnru  is  the  saiiK;  -with  Ossii:n\s ,  Swjfan ,  ilie 
son  of  Starno.  His  single  cninl/.-.ts  ^viilI  ,  auJ 
his  victory  over  all  the  herotvJ  <  l'  l:ria!ul,  ex- 
cepting the  cclchidlfd  t!o!-  ci  Ttirti,  i.  e. 
Cuthullin,  aftord  matter  for  t^vo  himdrec)  lines 
of  tolerahle  jioetry.  CnriLli's  proi;rel's  iji  searcii 
nf  Cuthullin,  and  his  intri<;ue  Avith  the  gigantic 
Emir-brajal,  that  hero's  wii'e,  enables  the  poet 
to  extend  his  jjiere  to  four-liiuidred  lines. 
This  author,  it  is  trua,  makes  Cuthullin  a 
\iallve  of  Ireland;  the  gij^nulic  Emii  -  bra;;al  he 
rails  ihn  f;uidiri^  stnr  of  thr  tio/ttrf/  o/  //v- 
J.utci.  The  property  of  this  eii'^rniuiis  l.idy  I 
shall  not  rlisput»;  Avilh  him  .  or  an .  other. 
Jiiit  ,  as  he  speaks  with  £;riai  te!i<ie;i.'-is  of  the 
ihiu!.'filrrs  of  t/if'  roiircm ,  ami  ihrows  out 
«ome  liints  against  the  F.n;.'!i.sli  nation,  it  is 
piijbable  he  lived    in    too    modt  rji    a   period    to 
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be  Intimately  acciialtitetl  -VYith    ihe   genealogy  of 
Ciiiliullin. 

Another  Irish  Ossian ,  for  there  were  niany, 
as  appears  tVoin  ihair  difference  in  language 
and  sentiment ,  speaks  very  dogmatically  of 
Juon.  Mac  -Comnnl ,  as  an  Irishman.  Little 
can  be  said  for  the  Judgment  of  tiiis  pjoet, 
and  lefs  for  his  delic.jcy  of  seniinu'nt.  The 
history  of  one  oi  his  episodes,  ni.T>.',  at  once, 
stand  as  a  specimen  ox  his  want  of  both. 
Ireland,  in  the  days  of  Fion,  happened  to  be 
threatened  with  an  Invasion,  by  three  great 
j)Otcntates,  the  kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden,  and 
France.  It  is  needle's  to  insist  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland;  it 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  lan- 
guage of  my  author.  lion,  upon  receiving  izi- 
telligenre  of  the  intended  invasion,  sent  Ca- 
olt,  Ossian,  and  Oscar,  to  watch  the  bay,  in 
v.hich  it  was  a])prcliended  the  eneuiV  was  to 
bind.  Oscar  was  the  worst  choice  of  a  scout 
that  could  be  made;  for,  brave  as  he  was,  ho 
had  the  bad  juopcrty  of  falling  very  olton 
asleep  on  his  post,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
awake  him,  v/ilhout  cutting  off  one  of  liia 
lingers,  or  dashing  a  large  stone  against  hi^ 
hciid.     When  the  enemy  appeai<;d,  Oicar,    veiy 
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unrortnn.Ttcly ,  w.H  asfe«?p.  Ossian  an<l  Cn-olt 
ronsiiltctl  al*ont  tlie  mcllnxl  oF  wakening  hitii, 
anrl  \he\',  at  last,  fixtjtl  on  the  stone,  as  llic 
leU  dangerous  expedient. 

j\'  ii<i  a   ii'  aii,'^?Kii'  cliiian  i.iHi  Llni.ill  ; 
Tii   mil  an  ttiilouh  ijiin  cliii',  eic. 

,,Ci-olt  took  u]^  a  heavy  stone,  and  strTick  it 
aj^ainst  lite  luMo's  head.  The  lull  shook  for 
three  miles,  as  lire  stone  reliounded  and  rnllt'd 
a-.vav."  Oscar  lose  in  wrath,  and  his  lather 
j^ravilv  desirf'd  liii7i  to  s])end  his  rage  on  his 
en^'inies,  wliirh  he  did  to  so  ejood  purpose, 
that  he  singly  routed  a  whole  winj;  of  their 
army.  The  c«.»nfederate  kings  advanred,  not- 
•wilhstandin*,  tilt  thev  cariie  to  a  narrow  pafs» 
possesseil  hv  the  C(debrate«l  Ton  -  iosal.  This 
name  is  very  signilioant  of  the  singular  jtroperly 
of  the  hero  who  bore  it  Ton -iosal.  though 
brave,  was  so  heavy  and  unwieldy,  that  when 
he  sat  down,  it  took  the  whole  for'^e  of  an 
himdred  men  to  set  liim  nprip.ht  on  his  feet 
aj^ain.  Luckily  for  the  preservation  of  Ireland, 
the  hero  happened  to  he  standing  when  the 
enemy  appeared;  and  he  gave  so  good  an 
account  of  litem,    that  lion,    upon  bis  arrival. 
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found  litlh.'  to  do,  but  to  divide  the  spoil 
aioo.'iif  liio  soldiers. 

.Ml  these  extraordinary  heroes,  Fion,  Ossian, 
Osc.ir,  and  Ca-olt,  says  the  poet,  "Nvere 

Siol   Kki.v   na   fjorm   J;inii. 

T/ie   So7is  of  E.'UN   of   blue  steel. 

Neither  shall  I  much  dispute  ilie  matter  ^Yilh, 
him:  lie  lias  my  consent  also  to  appropriate 
to  Ireland  ilic  celebrated  Ton-iosal.  I  shall 
onlv  sny,  that  they  are  different  persons  from 
those  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Scotch  poems  ; 
and  that,  though  the  stupendous  valour  of  the 
first  is  so  remarkable,  they  have  not  been 
equally  lucky  with  the  latter,  in  their  poet. 
It  is  someAvhat  extraordinary  that  Fioti ,  who 
lived  some  ages  before  St.  Patrick,  swears  like 
a  very  good  Christian: 

Air  an  Dia   do  chum  gach   case. 
By  God,   who  shaped  every  case^ 

It  is  wortliy  of  ])eing  remarked,  that,  in  the 
line  quoted,  Ossian,  who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's 
days,  seems  to  have  understood  something  of 
the  English,  a  language  not  then  subsisting. 
A  person,  more  sanguine  for  the  honour  of  hi» 
country  than  1  am,  might  argue  from  this  cii- 
Fol.  Ut.  1 
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cumstance ,  that  this  pretendedly  Irish  Ossi.m 
was  a  native  ol"  Scoilatul ;  for  my  coimtrvmea 
are  universally  allowed  to  have  an  extlusive 
right  to  the  second-sight. 

From  the  instances  given,  the  reader  may 
form  a  complete  idea  of  the  Irish  comjtositions 
concerning  the  Fiona.  Th«  greatest  jiart  of 
them  make  the  heroes  of  Fion, 

Siol    Albin    a    n'nioma    caoile. 

The  race  of  Aliiiom    of  many   firths. 

Tbe  rest  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.  But, 
the  trnth  is,  that  their  authority  is  of  little 
consequence  on  either  side.  From  the  in- 
stances I  have  given,  they  appear  to  have  been 
the  work  of  a  very  modern  period.  The  pious 
ejaculations  they  contain,  their  allusions  to  the 
manners  of  the  times,  fix  them  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Had  even  the  authors  of  these  pieces 
avoided  all  allusions  to  their  own  times »  it  is 
impossible  that  the  poems  could  pafs  for  an- 
cient, in  the  eves  of  any  person  tolerably  con- 
versant with  the  Irish  tongue.  The  idiom  is 
so  corupted,  and  so  many  words  borrowed 
from  the  English,  that  the  language  must  have 
made  considerable  progrefs  in  Ireland  before 
the  poems  were   written. 
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It  remains  now  to  show,  liow  the  Irish 
bards  begun  to  appropriate  the  Scottish  Ossiaii, 
arid  his  heroes,  to  their  own  countrv.  AFier 
the  English  conquest,  many  of  the  natives  oF 
Ireland,  averse  to  a  foreif^n  yokt;,  either  uctualiv 
were  in  a  state  of"  hostility  with  the  Goncjuerors, 
or,  at  least,  paid  little  regard  to  their  govern- 
ment. The  Scots,  in  those  ages,  were  often 
in  open  war,  and  never  in  cordial  frierKlsl.'ip 
with  the  English.  The  similiarity  of  manners 
and  language,  the  traditions  concerning  their 
common  origin,  and,  above  all,  their  having  to 
do  with  the  same  enemy,  created  a  free  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  Scottish  ami 
Irish  nations.  As  the  custom  of  retaining  bards 
and  Senachies  was  common  to  both;  so  each, 
no  doubt,  ha<l  formed  a  system  of  history,  it 
matters  not  how  much  soever  fabulous,  con- 
cerning their  respective  origin.  It  was  the 
natural  policy  of  the  times,  to  reconcile  the 
traditions  of  boih  nations  together,  and,  if 
possible,  to  reduce  them  from  the  same  ori- 
ginal stockv 

The  Saxon  manners    and    language    had,    at 
that  time,    made  great  progrefs  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.       The    ancient    language,     and    th* 
la 
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trailitlonal  history  of  tlie  naiion,  became  rou- 
fined  entirely  to  the  inh.abitants  of  the  Hi^li- 
lancls,  then  Fallen,  irom  several  concurring 
circiunstances,  into  the  last  degree  of"  i'^noian* »? 
and  barbarism.  The  Irisli ,  Avho ,  lor  some 
ao;es  before  the  con(juest,  liad  possessed  a 
competent  share  of  that  kind  of  learning, 
■which  then  prevailed  in  Europe,  found  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  impose  their  own  fictions 
on  the  ignorant  Hi/^hland  senachies.  Ly 
flattering  the  vanity  of  the  Hii^hlanders,  with 
their  long  list  of  Heremonian  kings  and  heroes, 
ihey,  >vithout  contradiction ,  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  character  ol  being  the  mother  nation 
of  the  Scots  of  Britain.  At  this  time,  certainly, 
was  established  that  Hibernian  system  of  the 
original  of  the  Scots,  which  afterwards,  for 
^vant  of  any  other,  was  universally  received. 
'Ihe  Scots  of  tlie  low  country,  who,  by  losing 
the  language  of  their  ancestors,  lost,  togetht-r 
willi  it,  their  national  traditions,  received, 
iinplicitly,  the  history  of  tlieir  country ,  from 
Irish  refugees,  or  from  Highland  senachies, 
persuadcil   over   into   the  Hibernian  system. 

These     circumstances    are     far     from     being 
ideal.       We    have     remaining    niitny    particular 
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trailiiions,  Avhich  bear  testimony  to  a  fact,  ot 
itself  abuiulanily  probable.  What  makes  tlio 
matter  incontestible  is,  that  the  ancleut  tradi- 
tional accounts  of  tlie  genuine  orii;iii  of  tlie 
Scots,  have  been  handed  down  without  inter- 
ruption. Though  a  few  ignorant  senachics 
niiglit  be  persuaded  out  of  their  own  opinion, 
by  the  smooihnefs  of  an  Irish  tale,  it  was  im- 
possible to  eradicate,  from  among  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  their  own  national  traditions. 
These  traditions  afterwards  so  much  prevailed, 
that  the  Highlanders  continue  totally  mi- 
acquainted  with  the  pretended  Hibernian  ex- 
tract of  the  Scots  nation.  Ignorant  chronicle 
writers,  strangers  to  the  ancient  language  of 
their  country,  preserved  only  from  falling  to 
the  ground  so  improbable  a    story. 

This  subject,  perhaps,  is  pursued  further 
than  it  deserves  ;  but  a  discussion  of  the  j)re- 
tensions  of  Ireland,  was  become  in  some 
measure  necessary.  If  the  Irish  poems ,  con- 
cerning the  Fiona,  should  appear  ridiculous, 
it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  they  are 
sr.ircely  more  so  than  the  poems  of  other 
r-Tlions  ,  at  that  period.  On  other  subjects, 
the  bards  of  Ireland  have  displaved  a  genius 
lor  poetry.      It  was,    alone,    in  matters  of  aiili-. 
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fjitiry,  that  they  were  monstrous  in  llieif  laltle*. 
Their  love  -  sonnets,  and  their  elegifs  on  the 
tlealh  ol'  persons  worthy  or  renown«;tl ,  abound 
with  simplicity,  and  a  wild  harmony  ol"  num- 
bers. They  become  more  ihan  an  aton(?n>ent 
tor  iheir  errors,  in  every  other  spfries  of 
poetry.  But  the  beauty  oF  these  speries  depends 
so  much  on  a  certain  curiosa  J'cUoiins  of  ex- 
pression in  the  original,  that  they  must  appear 
)uuch  to  disadyantag«    in  another  language. 
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iA.MO^'G  the  monuments  remaining  of  the 
ancient  state  oF  nations,  lew  are  more  valuable 
than  their  poems  or  songs.  History,  when  it 
treats  oF  remote  and  dark,  ages ,  is  seldom 
very  instructive.  The  beginnings  oF  society,  in 
every  countrv,  are  involved  in  fabulous  con- 
fusion; and  though  they  were  not,  they  -would 
furnish  few  events  worth  recording.  Bur,  in 
every  period  of  society,    human    manners  are  a 
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ciuiniis  spectacle;  and  ihf  most  natural  pictures 
o!"  aricie-nt  manners  are  exbiluteil  in  the  ancient 
|)<)rMn.s  of  nations.  These  present  to  us,  what 
is  mnch  more  valuable  than  the  history  of  such 
transactions  as  a  rn<!e  age  ran  afford,  The 
history  of  human  imagination  anJ  passion. 
'JIkh-  make  us  acf[uainle(t  with  the  notions  and 
fei-li:igs  of  our  Idlow  -  creatures  in  the  most 
aidt^s  ."lijes ;  dis*  overiii<^  what  ohjccrs  they 
admired,  and  what  pleasures  they  pursued, 
Ix^foro  those  refinements  of  society  ha<l  taken 
jdace,  which  fenlarge  indeed,  and  diversify  the 
transactions,  but  disgnise  the  manners  of 
mai'.kitid. 

Besides  this  merit,  which  ancient  poems 
have  with  philosophical  observers  of  human 
nature,  tliey  have  another  with  persons  of 
taste.  They  promise  some  of  the  highest 
beauties  of  poetical  writing.  Irregular  and 
unpoli«hed  we  may  exjiect  the  pro»hictious  of 
uncullivaled  a^^es  to  be;  but  abounding,  at 
the  same  time,  willi  ihat  enihusi.isni .  that 
viduMucnce  ot  fire,  whii  h  ajt>  the  soul  of 
jjoi'iiy.  For  many  « ii «  iii^isKinces  of  those 
tinits  which  we  call  hail.Mous ,  are  favourable 
to  the  poetical  spiiit.  'I'hat  state,  in  which 
human    nature    slioots    wild    and    fiee,     though 
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unfit  for   other   improvemenis,    certainly  encour- 
ages  tlie  liigli   exertions   ol   fancy  aucl   passion. 

In  the  infancy  oi'  societies,  men  live  scatter- 
ed and  dispersed  ,  iii  ibe  midst  of  solitary 
rural  scenes,  where  the  beauties  of  nature  are 
their  chief  enltrtainment.  They  meet  wiih 
niatiy  objects,  to  (hem  iiew  and  strange;  their 
vvomler  and  surprise  are  frequently  excited; 
and  by  the  sudden  changes  of  fojiune  occur- 
ring in  theii  unsettled  state  of  life,  th.eir 
j>assions  are  raised  to  the  utmost,  their  passions 
have  nothing  to  restrain  them  :  their  iuiajiina- 
t!on  has  nothing  to  check  it.  'I'hev  disjilay 
themselves  to  one  another  -without  disguise; 
and  <  onverse  and  act  in  the  uncovered  sim- 
plicity ot  nature.  As  their  feelings  are  strong, 
so  their  language,  of  itself,  assumes  a  poetical 
turn.  Prone  to  exaggerate,  they  describe  every 
thing  in  the  strongest  colours  ;  wliich  of  course 
renders  their  speech  picturesque  and  figurative. 
Figurative  language  owes  its  rise  chiefly  to  two 
causes;  to  the  want  of  proper  names  for  ob- 
jects, and  to  the  in'liience  of  imagination  and 
passion  over  the  form  of  expression.  Both 
these  causes  concur  in  the  infancy  of  society, 
figures  are  commonly  considered  as  artificial 
modes  of  speech,  devised  by  orators  and  poets. 
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after  tlie  world  had  advanced  to  a  refined 
state.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the  truth.  Men 
never  have  used  so  many  figures  of  style,  as 
in  those  rude  ages,  when,  besides  the  power 
of  a  warm  imagination  to  suggest  lively  images, 
the  want  of  proper  and  precise  terms  for  the 
ideas  they  would  exprefs,  oMiged  them  to 
have  recourse  to  circnmlocutioji ,  metaphor, 
comparison,  and  all  those  siibsti Luted  forms  of 
expression,  whirh  give  a  poeli'.d  air  to  lan- 
guage. An  American  chief,  at  this  day,  har- 
angues at  the  head  of  his  tribe ,  in  a  more 
bold  and  metaphorical  style,  than  a  modern 
European  would  adventure  to  use  in  an  epic 
poem. 

In  the  progrefs  of  society,  the  genius  and 
manners  of  men  undergo  a  change  more 
favourable  to  accuracy  than  to  sprightlinefs  and 
sublimitv.  As  the  world  advances,  the  tindcr- 
standing  gains  ground  upon  the  imagination; 
the  understanding  is  more  exercised  ;  the  ima- 
gination lefs.  Fewer  objects  occur  that  are 
new  or  surjirising.  Men  apply  themselves  to 
irace  the  causes  of  things;  ihr-y  correct  and 
refine  one  another;  they  subdue  or  disguise 
their  passions;  they  form  their  exterior  man- 
ners upon  one    uniform   standard   of  politenefs 
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and  civility.  Human  natnre  is  j)runed  accord- 
ing to  luelhod  and  rule.  Language  advances 
from  sterility  to  copiousnefs,  and  at  the  same 
time,  from  fervour  and  enthusiasm,  to  corject- 
nefs  and  precision.  Style  becomes  more 
chaste ;  but  lefs  animated.  The  progrefs  of 
tlie  world  in  this  respect  resembles  tlie  pro- 
grefs of  age  in  man.  The  powers  of  imagina- 
tion are  most  vigorous  and  predominant  in 
youth :  those  of  the  understandiiig  rij)en  more 
slowly,  and  often  attain  not  to  their  maturiiv, 
till  the  imagination  begins  to  flag.  Hence 
poetry,  which  is  the  child  of  imagination,  is 
Jrequently  most  glowing  and  animated  in  the 
first  ages  of  society.  As  the  ideas  of  our 
youth  are  remembered  with  a  peculiar  pleasure 
on  account  of  their  livelinefs  and  vivacity ;  so 
the  most  ancient  poems  have  often  proved 
the  greatest  favourites  of  nations. 

Poetry  has  be*n  said  to  be  more  ancient 
than  prose;  and,  however  paradoxical  such  an 
assertion  may  seem,  yet,  in  a  qualified  sense. 
it  is  true.  Men  certainly  never  conversed  with 
one  another  in  regular  numbers;  but  even 
their  ordinary  language  would,  in  ancient 
times,  for  the  reasons  before  assigned,  approach 
to   a   poetical    style  ;    and  the  first  compositions 
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transmitted  to  posterity,  beyond  iloulit,  were, 
in  a  literal  sense,  poems;  iliat  is,  roniposiiion* 
in  which  imagination  h.ul  ilie  (bieF  ban<l, 
formed  into  some  kind  oi'  numbers,  and  pro- 
nounced with  a  musical  modulation  or  iDiie. 
Music  or  song  bus  bi^eu  loiuid  coeval  wilh 
society  among  the  most  Ijorbarous  nations. 
The  only  Subjects  which  could  prompt  men, 
in  their  first  rude  state,  to  titter  their  thoughts 
in  compositions  of  any  lengtli »  were  such  as 
naturally  assumed  the  tone  of  poetry;  praise* 
oF  their  gods,  or  of"  their  ancestors;  com- 
memorations oF  their  own  wailike  exploits;  or 
lamontations  over  their  misFortunes.  And, 
beFore  writing  was  invented,  no  other  com- 
positions, except  songs  or  poems,  could  take 
such  hold  of  the  imagination  and  menjory,  as 
to  be  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  handed 
down  From  one  race  to   another. 

Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  ])oems  amoni* 
the  antiquities  of  all  nations.  It  is  probable 
too,  that  an  extensiye  search  would  discover  a 
certain  degree  of  resemblance  among  all  the 
most  anrif-nt  poetical  productions,  from  what- 
ever country  they  have  jiroceeded.  In  a  si- 
milar Slate  of  manners ,  !.iinilar  objects  and 
passions    operating    upon    the    iiuaginaiions    of 
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men,  will  stamp  ilifir  productions  wiih  the 
same  gi-neral  cliiira*.  ter.  Some  diversity  "will, 
no  doiibr,  he  occasioned  by  climate  and  genius. 
But  mankind  never  bear  such  resembling  fea- 
tures, as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  society. 
Its  subsequent  revolutions  give  rise  to  the  prin- 
cipal distinctions  amonj:^  nations;  an<l  divert* 
into  fbannals  widely  separated,  that  current  of 
human  genius  and  jnannors,  which  descends 
originally  from  one  spring.  What  Ave  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  call  the  oriental  vein 
of  poetrv,  because  some  of  the  earliest  poeti- 
cal productions  have  come  to  us  from  the  east, 
is  probably  no  more  orietital  than  occidental  ; 
it  is  characteristical  of  an  age  rather  than  a 
countrv;  and  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  a\t 
nations  at  a  certain  period.  Of  this  the  works 
of  Ossian  seem  to  furnish    a   remarkable  proof. 

Our  present  subject  leads  us  to  investigate 
tlie  ancient  poetical  remains,  not  so  much  of 
the  east,  or  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as 
of  the  northern  nations;  in  order  to  discover 
whether  the  Gothic  poetry  has  any  resemblance 
to  the  Celtic  or  Galic ,  which  we  are  about  to 
consider.  Thotigh  the  Goths,  under  which 
name    we    usually    comprehend     all    the    Scan- 
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dinavlan  tribes,  were  a  people  altog^tlu^r  fierce, 
and  martial,  and  noted,  to  a  proveib,  loi 
their  ip;norance  of  the  liberal  arts,  y^t  lhe\ 
too,  from  the  earliest  times,  had  their  jjoets 
and  their  songs.  Their  poets  were  distinguish- 
ed by  the  title  of  Scaldcrs,  and  their  songs 
were  termed  /  jscs  *).      Saxo  Grammaticus,    a 


*)  Olaiis  Worniliis,  in  the  appendix  to  liis  Treail.se 
de  Literanira  Iliinica,  has  /^iveii  a  particular  accoiinr 
of  the  Gothic  poetry,  commonly  called  Runic,  from 
llunes,  which  sii,'nifies  the  Gothic  letters.  He  inform* 
lis  tliat  there  weie  no  fewer  than  i^G  different  kinds 
of  measure,  or  verse,  used  in  their  Vyse^ ;  awd. 
thou^'h  we  are  acciistomod  to  call  rhyme  a  Gothic 
invention,  he  says  exprefsly,  that  amonff  all  these 
measures,  rhyme,  or  conespondence  of  final  syl- 
lables, was  never  employed.  He  analyses  the 
structure  of  one  of  these  kinds  of  voise,  that  in 
which  the  poem  of  Lodbro^',  afterwards  quoted,  is 
■written;  Avhich  exhibits  a  very  singular  species  of 
harnionv,  if  it  can  be  allowed  that  name,  depeudiui'' 
neither  upon  rhyme  nor  upon  metrical  feet,  or 
fluantity  of  syllables,  but  chiefly  upon  tlie  number 
of  the  syllables,  and  the  disposition  of  the  letters. 
In  every  stanza  was  an  equal  numlier  of  lines:  in 
every  line  six  syllables.  In  each  dislich  ,  it  v  a* 
requisite  that  three  words  should  beyin  with  tho 
name  letter;  two  of  the  corresponding  words  placed 
in  the  first  line  of  tlir*  distich,  l!u»  third,  in  the 
second  hne.     In  each   line    \seie   disu   inquired   n>o 
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D.inlsli  historian  of  consulerable  note,  v,ho 
floiiiishetl  in  the  thirteenth  century,  informs 
us,     that  very  n:any  of  these  songs,     containing 


syllvTblps,  but  never  the  Hiial  ones,  formed  either 
of  l!ie  same  consonants,  or  same  vowels.  As  an 
example  of  this  measure,  Olau.s  yives  tis  iliese  t'\  o 
Latin  lines  consirncted  exactly  according  to  the 
above  rules  of  Knnic  verse  : 
Chii.stus  caput  nostrum 
Coronet  te  bonis. 
The  initial  letters  of  Christus,  Caput,  and  Coroner, 
make  the  three  corresponding^  letter.s  of  the  distich. 
In  the  first  line,  the  first  syllables  of  Cluistus  and  of 
nostrum;  in  the  scond  line,  the  on  in  coronet  and 
in  bonis  make  the  requisite  correspondence  of  syl- 
lables. Frerjueut  inversions  and  transpositions  were 
permitted  in  this  poetry;  which  would  naturally 
follow  from  such  laborious  attention  to  the  colloca' 
lion  of  words. 

The  curious  in  this  subject  mav  consu't  h'kewise 
Dr.  Hick's  Thesanriis  Ling.darnm  Septentrionaliuin  ; 
particularly  the  25d  chapter  of  his  Grammatica  An- 
glo -  Saxonica  et  IMaeso -Gothica  ;  whej  e  they  mjII 
iind  a  full  account  of  the  structure  of  the  Auilo 
Saxon  verse,  which  nearly  resembled  ihe  Gothic. 
They  will  find  also  some  specimens  both  of  Coihio 
and  Saxon  poetry.  An  extract,  wJiich  Dr.  Hicks 
lias  given  from  the  Avork  of  one  of  the  Danish  Seal- 
tiers,  intitul(>d  Hervarer  Saga,  eontainin^j  a*i  evo.  a- 
lion  from  the  dead,  may  be  found  in  the  6th  volnuie 
of  Miscellany  Poems,   pablijhecl  hv  -Mr.  Drvd'^n. 

ro/.  III.  '  K 
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the  ancient  traililionary  stories  oF  llie  Louniry, 
•were  found  engraveu  upon  rocks,  in  the  old 
Runic  character,  several  of  ^vhich  he  has 
translated  into  Latin,  and  inserted  into  his 
history.  But  his  versions  are  plainly  so  para- 
phrastical>  and  forced  into  such  an  iniitaiioii 
of  the  style  and  the  measures  of  the  Pioinan 
poets >  that  one  can  form  no  judgment  from 
them  of  the  native  spirit  of  the  original.  A 
more  curious  monument  of  the  true  Goiliic 
poetry  is  preserved  hy  Olaus  Wormius ,  in  his 
book  de  Literatura  Kunica.  It  is  anEpicedium, 
or  funeral  song,  composed  by  Regner  Lodbrog; 
and  translated  by  Olaus,  word  for  word  from 
the  original.  This  Lodbrog  was  a  king  of 
Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eiglilh  centurv, 
lamous  for  his  AAars  and  victories;  an«I,  at  the 
same  time,  an  emijient  Scaldrr  or  j)oct.  It 
was  his  misfoiiuue  to  fall  at  hist  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  his  enemies ,  by  "vvhom  he 
Was  thrown  into  prison »  and  condemned  to  be 
destroyed  by  serpents.  In  this  situation,  he 
solaced  himself  with  r(  hearsing  all  the  exploits 
of  his  lite.  The  poem  is  diiidod  into  twentv- 
nine  stanzas,  of  ten  lines  eatli  ;  and  every 
stanza  begins  with  these  words,  Pugnavimus 
eniibus,     W«    have    fought    with    our    sworiU. 
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Olaus's  version  is  in  many  jilares  so  obscure 
as  to  be  bardiy  int{"lligibll^  I  liave  subjoined 
tlie  whole  below,  exactly  as  hr  has  published 
it;  and  shall  translate  as  nnjrh  as  may  ^'ive 
the  English  reader  an  idea  of  the  sj>irit  ami 
Strain   of  this   kind  of  poetry  * ;. 


rti,£[navimii.s    ensibiis 
Ilaiid   posr   lonijiim    lempus 
CiiHi    ill    Gotlandia    <ncce^s<ijjni< 
Ad   seipeiilis   iminensi    necdtn 
Tunc   impetravimus  Tharamt 
Ex.  hoc   vocanuit   me   virum 
Quod  serpentem  traiisfodi 
Hirsijtam  biaccam  ob  iliam  cedem 
Ciispldp   icium    Intuli   in   cohibrain 
Fero    lucidorum    stiipendioruni. 


IMiillum  Juvenis  fui   quando   acqiiislvlmul 

Orientem  versus  in    Oreonico   frelo 

A'uln^rum  amnes  avidde  serae 

Lt   llavipedi   avi 

Accepimus   ibidem  sonuerunt 

Ad  sublimes  g:aleas 

Dura  ferra  maj,aiam    #xcam 

Omnis   erat   oceauus    vulnii.s 

\adavit   corvus   in    sanguine   Caesouiui. 

K  a 
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,,We  li.ne  louglu  with  our  swonls,  [ 
,,Avas  vouiig,  Avlicu,  towards  the  east,  in  tlic» 
„  bay    of  Orcon,    "we    made    torrents    of  blood 


Alte  tiiliinus  tunc  lancoas 

C^uaiido   viginti  annos    iiuineravimus 

tt  celebreiii  laudem  comparavimiis    passim 

Vicimns   octo  barones 

In   oriente   ante  Djmini    portum. 

.Aqiiilae    imppiravimus  June  .suiricieiitem 

Jlospitii  sumptiim  .in   ilia  srrage 

^udor    decidit   in    vuliierum 

Oceauo  perdidit  exercitu*  aeiatem. 

4. 
Pugnae  facta    copia 
Cum  Helsingianos   po.MuIaviinus 
Ad  allium   Odiiii 

INaves   dlrexiniiis   in   ostium  Vistulae 
Miicro   potnit   turn   mordere 
Omni.s    erat    viilnii.s   iinda 
Terra   rut.efjctn   Calido 
Freiidebat    t;l&diiis   in   loricas 
Gladius  Undebat  Clypeojt. 


M«>mini  nemiiipm   tunc  fugissd 
Priusqiiam   in    naviljcis 
Iferaudiis   in  bello   caderet 
Non  lindit  navibus 
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,  flow,  to  gorge  the  ravenous  beast  of  prey, 
,  and  the  yellow  -  footed  bird.  There  resound- 
,  ed  the  hard  steel  upon    the    lofty   ktlmets   of 


Alius   baro   praestantior 
I\Iare   ad    portiim 
la   iiavilnis   lon»is   post  ilium 
J>ic   aflulit   princeps  passim 
Alacie   in  belluin    cor. 

6. 

Kxercltus  abjecit  clypeos 
Cum   hasta  volavit 
Ardua  ad  virorum  pector» 
Momordit  Scarforum    cautes 
Claudius   in   pugua 
Sanguineus    eiat    Clypeus 
Antequam  Rafno   rex   caderet 
rbixit   ex  virorum   capitibus 
Calidus  in   loricas  sudor, 

7- 
Habere  potuerunt   turn  corri 
Ante   Indioruni  insulas 
Suflficienteni  praedam    dilanlan«l«m 
Acquisivimus  feris    caniivoris 
Plenum  prandium  uuico  actu 
BifEcile  erat  unius  facere  meniionew 
Oriente  sole 
bpicula   vidi    pungpre 
Propuieruut  arcu«    ex  se  ferra. 
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„  men.  The  Avliole  ocean  was  on«^  wound, 
,,The  crow  wacled  in  the  blood  o!"  the  slain. 
„  When  we   had   numbered    twenty    vears,     wa 


Alriim    mugierunt    enses 
Anteqiiam   in   Laneo   canipo 
Lislinus   rex  cecidit 
i'roces.simus  auio   ditaii 
Ad   terram   pro.stialoriim   dimlcandiun 
Gladiiis    secuir   Clypeonim 
Picturas   in   galeai  unit  ooiiveiilii 
Cerviciim    niii.siuin    ex   viiliieiibiis 
IViffusum    per   cerebrum  fissunu 


Tenuimiis  Clypeos    in   &an*uine 

Cum    ha.staiti    unximus 

Aii»e  JJoriiig  holniuni 

Teloruin    nubes   disiumpunt     clypeam 

F.xiriiMt   aicus   ex  se   nietalliMii 

Volnir   cecidit   in    coullictu 

?sou   erat    illo   rex  major 

Cuesi    dispersi    lafe   per  litK^>ra 

Ferae  amplec^ebantur    escuiu. 


Piirrna  manifeste  crescehat 
Anrequani   Freyr   rex  caderet 
III    rlandorum    terra 
Cdftpii  caeruleus  ad    iiicidenduiu 
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.lifted  our  spears  on  high,  and  every  Avhere 
,  spread  our  renown.  Eif;;bt  barons  -we  over- 
,  rame  in  the  east,  before  the  port  ofDoniinnm; 


Sanguine  illltns    in    auream 

Loricam   in   pugiia 

Duriis   arniorum    nuicro   dim 

\'iri;o    deploravit   mamtinani   lanienam 

Multa  praeda  dabatur  feris. 


C^nties   centenos  vidi  jacere 

In    navibus 

l;bi   jVEnp^lanes    vocatur 

Navigavimus   ad    pugnam 

Per   sex  dies  anteqiiam   exercifns  caderet 

Tian.sef(imus   mucrouum    mls^ani 

In   exortu    solis 

Coacius  est  pro   nostris    gladiis 

Valdiofur    in  bello  occumbere. 


Ruit  pluvia  sanguinis  de  gladiis 

Praeceps     in    Bardafyrde 

Pallidum   corpus   pro  accipitribuj 

Murmuravit   arcus   ubi   mucro 

Aciiter  mordebat  Loricas 

III     conilictu 

Odini    Pileus    Calea 

Cucunit    arcus    ad    vulnus 

Venenate  aculus  conspersus  sudore  sanguin^o. 
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J, ami  plciitii'ijlly  'sve  feasted  tlie  eagle  in  lliat 
,,sLiugliter.  The  -vvarm  stream  of  wounds  lan 
„iuto    the    ocean.       The   army    fell    before    us. 


13- 

Temiimns  magica    scuta 

Alle   ill  piifjime  ludo 

Ante    I{iadniii^um    sinum 

Videre  Jiciiit   turn  viros 

Qui   i^ladiis   lacerarunt  Clypeo* 

111    gladiatoiie    raurniure 

Galeae    attritae   viiorum 

Erat  siciit  spleiididam  virginem 

Jri  lecio   juxta  se  collocare. 

14- 
Dura  venit  tempestas  Clypeis 
Cadaver   cecidit    in   tenam 
In    INoitumbria 

Erat   circa  matutinum    tenipus 
Hominibiis   necessum  erat  fugere 
Ex  praelio   iibi   acute 
Cassidis   campos   mordebant   gladii 
Erat   hoc  veliiii  Juvenem  viduam. 
Ill    priniaiid   sede    osculari. 

1 5. 

llerihiofe  evasit  fortunatus 
Jn   Aiisiralibu.s   Orcadibus  ipse 
Vicloriae   in   nosiris   hominibus 
Cogebatur  in   arinorum  uimbv 
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„Wlien  we  steered  our  sliips  Into  the  mouth 
j.oF  the  Vistula,  we  sent  the  Helsiugians  to  the 
„hall    of    Oilin.       Theu    did    the    sword    bite. 


Rogvjldns    occumbere 
Iste    veiiit   suinnius  super  acclpitres 
Luffiis    in    gladiorum   liido 
Sirentie    Jacfabat    coucussot 
Galeae    sanguinis   teH. 

16. 

Qiiilibet  jacebat   trausversira    supra  alluni 

Cuadebat    puf;na  laetus 

Accipiter  ob  gladioium   hidum 

Kon   fecit   aqiiiiani   aut    apruiu 

Qni   Irlandiam   giibeinavit 

Conventus  liebat   ferri    et   Clypei 

IMarstanus   rex    jejiniis 

Fiebat    in   vedrae  sinu 

Praeda   data   corvis. 

17- 
Eellatorem  muhnm    vidi    cadertf 
?»Iante    ante    macliaeram 
Virum    in   mucroniun    dissidio 
Filio    meo    incidit    mature 
GladiuN    juxta     cor 
Egillus   fecit   Agnerum    spoliatum 
Iinpertertitnm   virum    vita 
Soniiit    lancea    prope    Hanidi 
Griseam  lorjcam    spleudebant   vexilla. 
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,iThe  waters  were  all  nne  wrMind.  Tlie  eardi 
,iwas  AyeA  red  with  rlie  ^\arnl  stn.iir.  llie 
./♦^ortl    ruug    upon    tlie     routs     of    mail,      and 


IS- 
Vprbornm    renaces    vidl    dissec.ire 
Unit    ininiitiiii    pio    liipis 
Eiidili    m.iris    eiisibns 
I>nt    per    Ilel>dom.nIaf»    sparinm 
Oun.si    mulierc.s    viniitii    appoi  fai  eiir 
lltjiiefaclje    er.iur     n,ivt»s 
Valde   in    .str«»piiu    armoinin 
S<:issa    erat     lorlca 
III  Sciulduiigoriiin    praelio. 

19. 
riilcliricomiim    ^1dI    crepHscuJascere 
Viri;iiii.s    am.iroiein    circa    inaruliiiiim 
r.t    conf-ilmlationis     aimcMni    vidiiaium 
Eraf    sicril    calidiiin     hahinmi 
Vinei    vasis    iiymplia    port.iict 
No.s    ill    lllae  Vr.-lo 
Auriqiiani    Orii    rex    caderpt 
Saiii,'iiiiieiim    Clypeiim     vidi    riipluni 
Hoc    invtjjlit    vironini    vitiiiii. 


r..=:iinn.5    f,'ladionim    ad     caedem 
l.iidtiiii     ill    l.iiidis    insula 
Cum    r<>i,Mljiis    rriljii.s 
I'auci    portuerunt    iiide    laetari 
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,.rlove  tlie  liiK  kleis  in  twain.  None  flod  on 
,.tliat  (lav.  till  amono  liis  >hips  Keraudn.^  fell. 
,/riuin    liim    no    jjiaver    b;n-ou    cleaves    the    5ea 


Ceciilit    niiiltiis    in     licfmn    feinrmn 
Accipitei     tlilaiiiavit   carneni    cum    liipo 
Vt    salur   iixle-  di.scPiheref 
l-Ivheniormii    saiii;iii.s    in    ocpaniini 
Copiose    tleciu'it    per    luaclaLioiiis    lenipiis. 


Alte    glajins    movdeljat    Clypeos 
Tunc    cimi    aiiiei    colons 
Ha.sta   fricahat   loiira.s 
Videre    liciiit    in    niiliii,'.s    insula 
Per   secula    niiiltiiiii     post- 
Ibi    fiiit    ad    i^Jadiorum    liidos 
Jlef^es    proccsseifoif 
Rubicundum    eiat     circa    in.sulani 
Ar    volans   Diaco    vnlneruin. 


Ouid    est   viro    foiii    nieite    certiu5 
lii.si   ipse  iti  armoiinn   iilmbo 
Adveisus    collocariis    sit 
Saepe    deploiat    aeiarem 
<^iii    nunqiiain    prenritiir 
Malum    t'eiHiit    liinidum    incitare 
Aqiiilam    ad    i^ladioiinn    liiduni 
Meticiilosus   veiiit    mispiara 
Cordi  suo    usiit- 
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„wiili  a  sbip ;  a  cheerful  heart  did  he  ever 
,, bring  to  the  combat.  Then  the  host  threw 
„away  their  shields,    whea    the   uplifttd   spear 


25. 

Hoc   numero    aequum  ut  precedat 

111    coiilaclii   gladioium 

Juveais  unus    contra    alternm 

!Noii    retiocpdat   vir    a    viro 

Hoc    fuit   viii    fortis    nobiliias   d!ii 

iSempei    dobet   amoris    amicus  vligiaum 

Auda\  esse   in   fremitu   arinorum. 

JIoc  vi.letur   mihi   re  vera 

<^uod    fara    sequimur 

Karus    transp^reditur   fata  Parcarum 

IS'oii    destiiiavi    illae 

De   vitae    exiiii    nieae 

Cum    epo   saiiguinem    semimortuus    tfgerunt 

tt   iiaven    ill    aquas    portrusi 

Passim   impetravimus    tum  feris 

Escam    in    Scoliae    sinubus. 

55. 

Hoc  rldere   me   facit   semper 

Ouod   Balderl    patris   scamna 

r<ii-ala    scio    in    aula 

JJibemus    cerevisiam    brevi 

Lx   concavia    crateribus  craniorum 
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j.flcw  at  ihe  breasts  of  heroes.  The  sword  bit 
,,the  Scarfian  rocks;  Moody  was  the  shield  in 
,, battle,    until  Rafno  the  king  was   slain.     From 


Kon    fremit    vlr  forh's   centra   mortem 
Ma[,'rtirici  in  Odiiil    doniibus 
Tson    >eiiio    ciesperabundis 
Verbis    ad   Odini    aulam. 

36. 

Hie   Tellent   nunc   omnes 
Filii   Aslaugae   g^ladiis 
Amanini   bellum    excitare 
Si    exacte   scirent 
Calaraitales    nostras 
<^uem  non    pauci    anguea 
Venenati   m<?  discerpunt 
JMatrem    accepi  ineis 
Filiis   ita  ut    corda  valeanf. 


ValJe  inclinatur   ad  haeredifafem 
Cnidele   star    nocumenrum   a    ti^iera 
Anguis    inhabitat    aulam    cordis 
Speramus   alterius   ad   Orhini 
Virgam   in   Lllae    sanguine 
riliis    meis   livescet 
.*5ua   ira    rubescet 
"Kon   acres   juvoiiet 
Ses$ionem   iranquillam   ficient. 
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,,lli«  lieails  ol"  w.inlors  llie  warm  55\>eat  stream- 
,,otl  down  jlu.ir  armour.  Tlie  rrows  around 
„tlie  Indlriaii  Islamla  liad  an  ample.  j)rey.  U 
,,wc're  diHiriilt  to  single  out  one  ain«<ii^'  so 
,.manv  deaths.  At  tlie  rising  of  tlie  sun  1 
,,bu}ieid  the  spears  pierriny  the  bodies  -of 
j.I'oes,  and  the  hows  throwing  forth  their 
,, steel-pointed  arrows.     Loud  roared  the  swords 


28- 

Jfabeo    f|iiiMqnafrips 

Piaelin    sidj    .si^Mii.s    facia 

Ex.    belli    inviialioiie    ««t    sfiiiel 

jMinime    piilavi    homimiiii 

Quod    me    fiUurns    esstfl 

Jiiveiiis    didici    miiciiouem   lubeface 

Alius    rex    praestanlior 

j\o.s    A.sae    iiiviialinur 

!Noii    est    luirenda    mors. 


Pert    animus    fmire 
Jiivlraiit    nie    iJy.sae 
<^)ii.i,s    e\   Oiltiui    aula 
Olliiiii.s    mihi    mtsil 
Laelii.s    ceievisiam    cm>i    A 
III    .snmm<i    cede    bili.nii 
A'^itae   elapsaf'    sui^l    horai; 
Kideiis   moriar. 
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„in  the  plains  oF  Lano.  —  The  vir£;ins  lon^ 
,, bewailed  the  slatighler  oi"  tliat  morning'."  la 
this  straia  the  poet  continues  to  describe 
several  other  military  exploits.  'Ihe  image?  are 
not  murh  varied:.  tl,ie  noise  of  amis,  the 
streaming  of  blood,  and  the  fVasilng  llie  birds 
ot  piey,  often  recurring.  He  iiifritloiis  the 
death  oi  two  of  his  sons  in  battle;  and  the 
lamentation  lie  describes  as  niauo  lor  one  of 
them  is  very  singular.  A  Grecian  or  Ilouiaa 
poet  would  bave  introduced  the  virgins  or 
nymphs  of  the  "wood,  bewailing  the  untimely 
fall  of  a  young  htro.  But,  says  our  Gotliic 
poet,  ,,When  Rogvaldus  was  slain,  for  him 
„mourned  all  the  hawks  of  heaven,"  as  lament- 
ing a  benefactor  who  had  so  liberally  supplied 
them  with  prey;  .,  for  boldly,"  as  he  adtlsj 
,,in  the  strife  of  swords,  did  the  breaker  of 
„helmels  tljrow  the   spear  of  blood." 

The  poem  concludes  with  sentiments  of 
the  highest  bravery  and  contemjit  of  d^ath. 
,.What  is  more  certain  to  the  biave  mail  than 
„death,  though  amidst  the  stonu  of  swords  he 
„stands  always  ready  to  oppose  ii  ?  He  only 
..regrets  this  life  who  hath  never  known 
..dlstrefs.  The  timorous  man  allures  the  i\c- 
..vouring     eagle    to    the    field    ot     baiile.       The 
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„cowar<l,  -wherever  lie  conies,  is  usclef*  to 
„lilinself".  This  I  esteem  honourable,  that  the 
„youtli  should  advance  to  the  combat  fairly 
^matched  one  against  another;  nor  man  retreat 
„frdm  man.  Long  was  this  the  -warrior's 
, .highest  glory.  He  -who  aspires  to  the  love 
„of  virgins,  ought  always  to  be  fore -most  in 
,,the  roar  of  arms.  It  appears  to  me  of  truth, 
,,that  we  are  led  by  the  Fates.  Seldom  caa 
„any  overcome  the  appointment  of  destinv. 
jjLittle  did  I  foresee  that  Ella  *)  was  to  have 
„my  life  in  his  hatids,  in  that  day  when  faint- 
,,ing  I  concealed  my  blood,  and  pushed  forth 
„my  ships  into  the  waves;  after  We  had  spread 
,,a  repast  for  the  beasts  of  prey  throughout 
„the  Scottish  bays.  But  this  makes  me  always 
„rejoice,  that  in  the  halls  of  our  father  Balder 
„(or  Odin)  I  know  there  are  seats  prepared, 
„where,  in  a  short  time,  we  sliall  lie  drinking 
,,iile  out  of  the  hollow  skulls  of  our  enemies. 
„In  the  house  of  the  migliiy  Oilln  ,  no  brave 
„man  laments  death,  I  come  not  with  the 
,,voice  of  despair  to  Odin's  hall.     How  eagerly 


*)    This   was   ilij   n.iTtip   of    lii";   oiK^my  x^\\o   hai 
condemned  him  tu  (l<*ui!i. 
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,,woiilil  all  the  sons  of  Aslauga  now  iiis}i  to 
,,w'ar ,  iVitX  they  know  the  distrefs  of  iheir 
,,liiiiior.  whom  a  miiltitutle  ol"  venomous  ser- 
,,nent;^  tear!  I  Lave  given  to  my  cliildren  a 
,,i>iothor  who  hath  filled  tlieir  hearts  with 
,, valour.  I  am  fast  approacliin^  to  my  end. 
,,A  cruel  death  awaits  ma  from  the  viper's 
,,L»itc.  A  snake  dwells  in  the  midst  of  my 
,, heart.  I  hope  that  the  sword  o^  some  of  my 
,,j>ons  shall  yet  he  stained  wiili  the  blood  of 
,,Ella.  The  valiant  youths  will  Wax  red  wiih 
,. anger,  and  will  not  sit  in  peace.  Fifty  and 
,.one  times  have  1  reared  the  standard  in  Lat- 
,,ile.  In  my  youth,  I  learned  to  dye  the  sword 
„in  blood:  my  hope  was  then,  that  no  kin^ 
„among  mert  wotdd  be  more  renowned  ilian 
,,me.  The  goddesses  of  death  will  now  soon 
„call  me;  I  must  not  mourn  my  death.  ?so\y 
,,I  end  my  song.  The  goddesses  invite  me 
,,away;  they  whom  Odin  has  sent  to  ma 
,,from  his  hall.  I  will  sit  upon  a  lofty  seat, 
,,and  drink  ale  joyfully  wilh  ilie  goddesses  of 
,, death.  The  hours  of  my  life  are  run  Out.  I 
„will  jsmlle  when  I  die." 

This  ii  such  poetry  aS  wc  mi^ht  expect 
from  a  barbarous  nation.  It  hreatlies  a  nic3r 
ferocious  spirit.     It  is  wild,  liarih..  and  irregular; 

roi.  in.  L 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  animated  and  strong; 
the  style,  in  the  original,  full  of  iiiV(.Msions, 
and ,  as  we  learn  from  some  of  Olauss  notes, 
highly  metaphorical  and  figured. 

Eut  when  we  open  the  works  of  Ossian,  a 
very  different  scene  presents  itself.  There  we 
find  the  fire  and  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  most 
early  times,  combined  with  an  amazing  degree 
of  regularity  and  art.  We  find  tendernefs,  and 
even  delicacy  of  sentiment,  greatly  predominate 
over  fiercenefs  and  barbarity.  Our  hearts  are 
melted  with  the  softest  feelings,  and  at  this 
same  time  elevated  with  the  highest  ideas  of 
magnanimity,  generosity,  and  true  heroism. 
When  we  turn  from  the  poetry  of  I.odbrog  to 
that  of  Ossian,  it  is  like  passing  from  a  sa- 
vage desert,  into  a  fertile  and  cultivated 
country.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  or 
by  what  means  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
remote  antiquity  attributed  to  these  poems? 
This  is  a  curious  point;  and  requires  to  be 
illustrated. 

That  the  ancient  Scots  were  of  Celtic  orir 
ginal,  is  past  all  doubt.  Their  conformity  with 
the  Celtic  nations  in  language,  manners,  and 
religion ,    proves    it    to     a    full     demonstration. 
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Tli<"  Cvhap .  a  great  and  ini:;)iry  people,  alto- 
gether distinct  from  the  Gotlis  anrl  I'eiitones, 
once  extended  their  donilnion  over  all  ilie 
■west  of  Europe;  but  seem  to  have  had  their 
most  fidl  and  complete  estaMishment  in  Caul. 
Wiierever  the  Celtae  or  Gauls  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  -writers,  we  seldom  fail  to  liear  of 
their  Druids  and  their  Bards;  the  institution 
of  which  two  orilers,  was  llie  capital  distinc- 
tion of  their  manners  and  policy.  The  Druids 
were  their  philosophers  and  priests;  the  iJaids, 
their  poets  and  recorders  of  heroic  actions: 
And  both,  these  orders  of  men  seem  to  have 
subsisted  among  them,  as  cliief  members  of 
the  state,    from   time  immemorial  *).     We  must 


v/u.vifl-ieii  y.xi  TTonfx).     Sirabo.    Jib.  iv-. 

huoim    Hi   i^iv   vfATds-i^    Hi  li  i^ XoLo- (pi finer t.    Diotlor. 
Sicul.  1.   5- 

/SasSdJ,  TTOiVTcci  0  fc;To<  rv/^(x.',e(yt  far    uia  iTFenvii 
Xtyovrt?.      Poiidoiiius  ap  Aih«iideum,  1.  6. 
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not  lliciffore  iniat^ine  tlic  Celtae  to  have  Jicert 
altogeilier  a  jjiols  .nnd  iiule  naiion.  'i'liev 
possessed  from  very  remote  ages  a  formed, 
fivstem  of  discipline  mid  maiuiers,  •whitli  aj»- 
pears  to  have  had  a  dtcp  ami  hTSting  influtiito. 
Amniianus  MarceJlinus  ^Ives  iliem  this  exprrls 
tesiiinony,  that,  there  /Joiirishod  among  them 
the  study  of  the  most  laudable  arts;  introduc(?.i 
by  the  bards,  whose  oiticc  It  was  to  sinp  in 
lieroic  verse  the  gallant  actions  ol  illustrious 
men;  and  bv  the  Druids,  who  lived  together 
in  colleges  or  societies,  after  the  Pythagorean 
manner,  and  philoso])hising  ujion  the  highest 
Bubjects,  asserted  tlie  immortality  of  the  human 
soul  *).      Though  Julius  Caesar,   iu  his  account 


•)  Per  haec  loca  (spe-.]viii£^  of  T.aul  )  homiiiil.iis 
paii'aiim  exciillis  a/^iii-re  stmlia  laiiJiilihiint 
/ioctrinnaruin;  ii)clio.ila  per  iJavilos  et  Jliilia;.'*":  «'r 
Druidas.  Er  r.aidl  .piideni  forlia  vironim  illusniMiu 
lAcla  lieiuicis  coniposila  versibu*  cum  dulcibiis  )\r.ie 
lijodtiiis^  oaiiiitariuif.  .J'.tijia^es  vero  sciutauie^ 
Neriinii  ot  MiMIiiiia  ii.iiiiiae  p.iiulere  coiiabaiirnr. 
Infer  lio.s,  l.>Miiil.ie  iiiyniiiis  rolsior^^s ,  nt  auctoiil.ts 
l'ylh.ij?orae  tlecfp'.il  ,  «oi1aIiiiis  adsiricli  coiisoiiiis-, 
«|M<»tlionil)U<;  .ill.imni  orcu'i.inniique  r.Mum  erocii 
sunt  ;  et  iIp.";!*.!'!!  trs  Iiiiiijiin  proiimiti.' runt  aiiimas 
»iiHM(..rtales.      Anim.   :\Iai  ci'Iliim.s,   I.    Jj-    cap.  <). 
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of  Gaiil,  does  not  exprefsly  mention  the  bards, 
yet  it  is  plain  ,  that  under  the  title  oi'  Druids, 
he  comprehends  that  whole  college  or  order; 
of  -vvlnrli  the  bards,  -who,  it  is  probable,  ^y(?ve 
the  disciples  of  the  Druids,  undoubtedly  made 
a  jiart.  It  deserves  remark,  that,  according  to 
liis  account,  the  Druidical  institution  first  took 
rise  in  Britain,  ami  passed  from  thence  into 
Gaul;  so  that  they  who  aspired  to  be  thourough 
masters  oF  that  learning  were  wont  to  resort 
to  Britain.  He  adds  too,  that  such  as  were 
to  be  initiated  among  the  Druids,  were  obliged 
to  commit  to  their  memory  a  great  nimilier  of 
verses,  insomuch  that  some  employed  twenty 
years  in  this  course  of  education ;  and  that 
they  did  notj  think  it  lawful  to  record  these 
poems  in  writing,  but  sacredly  handed  tliem 
clown  by  tradition  from  race  to  race  *). 

So  strong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic 
rations  to  their  poetry  and  their  bards,  tbar, 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  their  government  and 
manners,  even  long  after  the  order  of  the 
Druids  was  extinct,  and  the  national  religion 
altered,    the   bards    continued    to    flourish;    not 


•)  Vid.  Caesar  de  Cello  Gall.  lib.  6. 
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as  .1  sf?t  o\  strolling  songsters,  like  the  Grppk. 
'Aotdoi  or  rhapsodisis,  in  H»jnner's  tiino,  hut  is 
ail  Older  of  men  highly  respected  in  the  sl.ite, 
and  supported  hy  a  pnhlic  estahlishnu-nt.  \^'e 
Jind  them,  according  to  the  tesiinioiiies  ol" 
vStrnho  and  Diodorus,  hefore  the  age  of  Aii- 
^usius  Caesar;  and  we  find  them  remaining 
under  the  same  name,  and  exercising  the  same 
liuu  lions  as  of  old,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  almost  tiown  to  our  own 
times.  It  is  well  known,  tliat  in  both  these 
toiintrics,  every  lirgn/us  or  chief  had  his  own 
hrird,  who  was  considered  as  an  oflicer  of  rank 
in  his  court;  and  had  lands  assigned  him, 
-which  descended  to  his  family.  Of  the  jjononr 
in  which  the  hards  were  held,  many  instances 
occur  in  Ossian's  jioems.  On  all  important 
occasions,  they  were  the  ambassadors  between 
contending  chiefs;  and  their  persons  wore 
held  sacred.  „  Cairbar  feared  to  stretch  his 
,, sword  to  the  bards,  tliongh  his  soul  was 
,,d.irk.  Loose  the  bards,  s.iid  his  brother  Catli- 
,,mor,  they  are  the  sous  of  other  times. 
„TheIr  voice  shall  be  heard  in  other  ages, 
„when  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed.  " 

From    all  this,    the  Celtic   tribes  clearly  ap- 
pear to  have  been  addicted  in  so  high  u  degree 
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10  poetry,  and  to  have  made  it  so  much  their 
duty  Trom  the  earliest  times,  as  may  remove 
our  wonder  at  meeting  with  a  vein  oF  higher 
poeiical  refinement  among  them,  than  was  at 
first  sight  to  have  been  expected  among  na- 
tions, whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  bar- 
barous. Barbarity,  I  must  observe,  is  a  very 
equivocal  term ;  it  admits  ot"  many  diiferent 
forms  and  degrees ;  and  though ,  in  all  of 
them,  it  excludes  polished  manners,  it  is, 
however,  not  inconsistent  with  generous  senti- 
ments and  tender  affections  *).      What  degree* 


•)  Surely  among  the  -wiTfl  Laplanders,  if  any 
wliere,  barbarity  is  in  Irs  most  perfect  state.  Yet 
their  lovesongs,  which  Scheffer  has  given  us  in  hi* 
I.apponia,  are  a  proof  that  nafnral  tendernefs  of 
sentiment  may  be  found  in  a  country,  into  which 
ihe  least  glimmering  of  science  has  never  penetra- 
ted. To  most  English  readers  these  sons;s  are  well 
known  by  the  elegant  translations  of  them  in  the 
Spectator,  No.  566  and  400.  I  shall  subjoia 
Scheifer's  Latin  version  of  one  of  them,  which  ha* 
the  appearance  of  being  strictly  literal. 

Sol,  clarlssimum  emitte  Inmen  in  paludem  Orra. 
Si  enisus  in  snmma  picearum  caciiralna  scirem  me 
visurumOrra  paludem,  in  ea  enlterer,  ut  vlderem 
inter  quos  arnica,  mea  esset  flores  ;  omnes  suscinde- 
rem  frutices  ibi  eoatos,    oraoes  raruos  praesecarem. 
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of  t'rienclsliip ,  love,  and  heroism,  innv  possibly 
be  Found  to  prevail  in  a  rude  state  of  societv, 
no  one  can  say.  Astonishing  instances  oi 
them  -we  know,  from  history,  have  sonictimes 
appeared ;  and  a  few  characters  distingnislied 
by  those  liigh  qualities,  might  lay  a  foundation 
for  a  set  x>^  manners  being  introduced  into  the 
songs  oF  the  bards,  more  refined,  it  is  probable, 
and  exalted,  according  to  the  usual  poetical 
licence,  than  the  real  manners  of  the  countrv. 
In   particular,    with    respect    to    heroism;     the 


hos  Tirentes  ramos.  Cnrsum  nubliim  essem  seciitus, 
quae  iter  snuni  iiistltuiint  versus  paludein  Orra,  si 
ad  te  volare  posiem  alis,  cornicum  alis.  Sed  inihi 
desunt  alae,  alae  querquedulae,  pedesrjue,  auseruin 
ped  ^s  plantaeve  Loiiae ,  quae  deferre  me  valeant 
ad  te.  Satis  expecr.isii  dlu ;  per  tot  dies,  tot  die.* 
tuo.s  optimos,  oculjs  tuis  jucuiidissimis ,  corde  tno 
amicissimo.  Quod  si  lonjj'issinit'  velles  effu^'ere, 
cito  tanien  te  consequerer.  Quid  firniiii.s  valjdiusvo 
esfie  potest  quam  contorti  nervi  ,  caienaeve  ferreae, 
fjuae  duiisslme  liganl  ?  Sic  amor  contorqiiet  caput 
nostrum,  luutat  cojj^itationes  et  sentenlias.  Puerotuiii 
'Voluntas,  voluiuas  venti  ;  juvenum  cogitalioiies, 
lonf;3e  cof,'ilationes.  Quo*  si  audirem  omne.i ,  a 
via,  a  via  justa  decliuarein.  Ilniim  est  consilium 
quod  capiatTi ;  ita  sci'>  viam  rectiorem  me  reper- 
turum.     SchelFeri  Lapponia,    c  25- 
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preat  cniplovmpnt  of  the  Celtic  bards,  was  to 
ilelineate  t'lip  « liararters,  and  sing  the  praises 
of  heroes.      So  Lucan  ; 


Vos     f|iiof|ue     qui    fortes      animos ,      belloque 

perempfos, 
Laudibus  in  Lotigiim  vates  diftunditis  aevum 
Plurima  securl  fudistis  carmina  bardi. 

Phars.    1.   I. 


Now,  when  we  consider  a  college  or  order 
of  men,  who,  cultivating  poetry  throughout  a 
long  series  of  ages,  had  their  imaginations  con- 
tinually employed  on  the  ideas  of  heroism ; 
who  had  all  the  poems  and  panegyrics  which 
were  composed  by  their  predecessors,  handed 
down  to  them  with  care,  who  rivalled  and 
endeavoured  to  outstrip  those  who  had  gone 
before  them ,  each  in  the  celebration  of  his 
particular  hero ;  Is  it  not  natural  to  think, 
that  at  length  the  character  of  a  hero  would 
appear  in  their  songs  with  the  highest  lustre, 
and  be  adorned  with  qualities  truly  noble? 
Some  of  the  qualities  indeed  which  distinguish 
a  Fingal,  moderation,  humanity,  and  clemency, 
would  not  probably  be  the  first  ideas  of  heroi 
ism  occurring  to    a   barbarous   people :    but  no 
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sooner  had  such  ideas    begun    to    dawn    on    the 
minds    of   poets,     than,     as    the    hum.»n     mind 
easily     opens    to    the    native    representations    of 
hiinian   perfection,     they  would   be    seized   and 
embraced:     they  would   enter    into    their    pane- 
gyrics; they  would  afford  materials  for  succeed- 
ing   b.irds    to    work,    upon    and    improve;      they 
tvoiild  contribute  not   a  little    to    exalt    the    pu- 
blic  manners.       For   such  songs  as   these,    fami- 
liar   to    the    Celtic    warriors     from     their    child- 
hood,    and  throughout    their   whole  life,    b<<th 
in  war  and  in  peace,    their  principal  entertain- 
ment   must    have    had    a    veiy    considerable    in- 
fluence   in    propagating    among    them    real   man- 
ners,    nearly  approaching  to    the  poetical,    and 
in     forming     even     such      a      hero     as     I'ingal. 
Especially    when     we     consider,     that     among 
their  limited   objects    of  ambition,    among    the 
few  advantages  which,    in  a  savage  state,    man 
could  obtain   over  man,     the    chief  was    Fame, 
and    that    immortality   which    they    expected    to 
receive  from  their  virtues  and  exploits,    in    the 
•ongs  of  bards  *). 

•)  When  Edward  1.  conqnered  Wales,  be  put  to 
Jo,,(h  all  the  Welsh  baids.  This  cruel  policy 
plainly  <ho\v«,  how  great  an  iniluence  he  imagined 
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Having  made  these  reinarks  on  the  Celtic 
poetry  and  bards  in  general,  I  shall  next  con- 
sider the  particular  advantages  which  Ossian 
possessed.  He  appears  clearly  to  have  lived 
ill  a  period  which  enjoyed  all  the  benefit  I 
just  no\v  mentioned  of  traditionary  poetry. 
The  exploits  of  Trathal,  Trenmor,  and  th© 
other  ancestors  of  Fingal,  are  spoken  of  as 
familiarly  known.  Ancient  bards  are  frequently 
alluded  to.  In  one  remarkable  passage,  Ossian 
describes  himself  as  living  in  a  sort  of  classical 
age,  enlightened  by  the  memorials  of  former 
times ,  which  were  conveyed  in  the  songs  of 
bards  ;  and  points  at  a  period  of  darknefs  and 
ignorance  which  lay  heyond  the  reach  of 
tradition.  ,,His  words,"  says  he,  ^,  came  only 
„by  halves  to  our  ears  ;  they  were  dark  as  the 
,, tales  of  otlier  times,  before  the  light  of  the 
,,song  arose.  "  Ossian  himself  appears  to  have 
been  endowed  by  nature  with  an  exquisite 
sensibility  of  heart;  prone  to  that  tender 
melancholy  which  is  so  often  an    attendant    oa 


ihe  songs  of  these  bards  to  have  over  the  mindi 
of  the  people;  and  of  what  nature  he  judged  that 
influence  to  be.l  The  Welah  bards  were  of  the 
same  Celtic  race  with   the  Scottish  and  Wish. 
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groat  .^[eniiis  ;  and  susceptible  equally  of  strong 
and  of  soft  emotions.  He  was  not  onlv  a  pro- 
fessed bard ,  educated  with  care  as  we  may 
easily  believe,  to  all  the  poetical  art  iIkmi 
known,  and  connected,  as  he  shows  m  him- 
seif,  in  intimate  friendship  with  the  other 
contemporary  bards,  but  a  warrior  also,  and 
the  son  of  the  most  renowned  hero  and  prince 
of  his  age.  This  formed  a  conjunction  of 
circumitHuces  nnrommonly  fovourable  towards 
exalting  the  iiuapinalion  of  a  poet.  He  relates 
expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  engas;ed,-  he 
sin^s  of  battles,  in  which  he  liail  fonj^ht  and 
overcome;  he  had  beheld  the  most  illustrious 
scenes  which  that  age  could  exhibit,  both  of 
heroism  in  war,  and  magnificence  in  peace. 
For,  however  rude  the  magnificence  of  those 
times  may  seem  to  us ,  we  must  remember 
that  all  idea*  of  magnificence  are  comparative: 
and  that  th«  age  of  Fingal  was  au  aera  of 
distinguished  splendour  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Fingal  reigned  over  a  considerable 
territory;  he  was  enriched  Avith  the  spoils  of 
the  Roman  province;  he  was  eimobled  by  hi* 
victories  and  great  actions;  and  was  in  all 
respects  a  personage  of  much  higher  dignity 
ihaa  any  of  the  chieftaus,    or   beads    of  clans 
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who  lived  in  ihe    same    country,    after   a    more 
extensive  raonarcliy  \vas  established. 

The  manners  of  Ossian's  age,    so  far  as  ^ve 
can     gather     them     from     his     wiirin^^s,      were 
ftl>undantly    favoiirr.ble    to     a    poeti'-al     genius. 
The    two  dispiriting    vices  .     to  Avhich  Longinus 
ini|»iites    the     decline    of    poetry,      covetousnefs 
and  effcniinary,    were  as    y^t    nnknowu.       The 
cares   of  inen  were  few.       Thev    lived    a    roving 
indolent  life;     hunting   and  war   their    principal 
employments;     and      their     chief     amusements, 
the  music  of  bards,    and    „the  feast  of  shells." 
The    great   object    pursued     by     heroic     spirits, 
was  to     „  receive  their  fame ;  "     that  is,     to   be- 
come worthy  of  being  celebrated    in    the    songs 
of  bards;  and  „to  have  their  name  on  the  four 
),^rey  stones."     To  die,   unlamcnted  by  a  bard, 
was  deemed  so  great  a  misfortune,     as  even  to 
disturl)  their  ghosts    in    another   state.       ,,They 
,,wandrr   in    thick  mists  beside   the  reedy  lake; 
J, but  never   shall  they  rise,     without   the    song, 
,,to    the    dwelling    of    winds."       After     death, 
ihoy     expected    to    follow    cmploymenis    of  the 
same    nature    wiih    tlios^     which    ha(l     amused 
them    on    earth;    to    fly   with    tlieir    fiiends    on 
clouds,    to  pursue  airy  deer,     ami    to    listen  to 
their  praise  in  the  mouths    of   bards.      hi    such 
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times  as  lliese,  in  a  coiintiv  where  poptrv  bad 
been  so  long  cultivated,  and  so  bij;lilv  lionour- 
cd,  is  it  any  wonder,  that  among  tlie  race  and 
succession  oF  bards,  one  Homer  sliouid  .irise; 
a  man,  who,  endowed  with  a  natwal  happy 
genius,  favoured  by  peculiar  advantages  of  birth 
and  condition,  and  meeting,  in  the  course  of 
liis  life/  with  a  variety  of  incidents  proper  to 
fire  his  imagination,  and  to  touch  his  heart, 
should  attain  a  degiee  of  eminence  in  poetry, 
worthy  to  draw  the  admiration  of  more  refined 
ages? 

The  compositions  of  Osslan  are  so  strongly 
marked  with  characters  of  antiquity,  that, 
although  there  were  no  external  j)roof  to 
support  that  antiquity,  hardly  any  reader  of 
judgment  and  taste  could  hesit.ite  in  referring 
tliem  to  a  very  remote  aera.  There  are  four 
great  stages  through  Avhich  men  successively 
pafs  in  the  progrefs  of  society.  The  first  and 
earliest  is  the  life  of  hunters ;  pasturage  suc^ 
ceeds  to  this,  as  the  ideas  of  properly  begin 
to  take  root;  next  agriculture;  and  lastly, 
commerce.  I'hrougliout  Ossian's  poems,  we 
plainly  find  ourselves  in  tlie  first  of  these 
jjeriods  of  society;  during  which,  hunting  was 
the  chief  employment  of  men,    and   the   prin- 
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cipal  metliofl  oF  their  procuring  subsistence. 
Pasiura;.";e  was  not  indeed  wholly  unknown; 
for  we  hear  of  dividing  the  herd  in  the  cash 
of  a  divorce;  but  the  allusions  to  herds  and 
to  cattle  are  not  many;  and  of  agriculinre  we 
find  no  traces.  No  cities  appear  to  have  heen 
built  in  the  territories  of  Fingal.  No  aats  aie 
mentioned  except  that  of  navigation  and  of 
working  in  iron  *).  E\  ery  thing  presents  to 
us  the  most  simple  and  unimproved  manners. 
At  their  feasts,  the  heroes  prepared  their  own 
repast;  they  sat  round,  the  light  of  the  burning 
oak;     the  wind  lifted   their  locks,    and  whistled 


*)  Their  .skill  in  navigation  need  not  at  all 
3iirpri.se  u*.  Living  in  tlie  western  islands,  alon^ 
ihe  coast,  or  in  a  couniry  •which  is  every  whtre 
intersected  with  arnis  of  the  sea,  one  of  the  ii»s< 
objects  of  their  attention,  from  the  earliest  lime, 
.must  have  teen,  how  to  traverse  the  waters. 
Hence  that  knowledge  of  the  stars,  so  necessary 
for  gaiding  them  by  night,  of  whicVi  we  find  se- 
veral traces  in  Ossiaii's  works;  particiilaiJy  in 
ihe  beauiifid  description  of  Caihmor's  shield,  iu 
ihe  7th  book  of  Temora.  Among  all  the  norihem 
maritime  nations,  navigation  was  very  esrly 
Atudied.  Piratical  incursions  were  the  chief  me.Mis 
ihey  employed  for  acquiring  booty,  and  weie  amoni; 
the    ilr«t    e;Lploits   which   distinguished   them    in  di« 
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through  their  open  halls.  Whatever  was  f,e« 
yond  the  necessaries  of  life  -vvas  known  to  thenj 
only  as  the  spoil  of  the  Iloman  province.; 
„the  gold  of  the  stranger;  the  lights  of  the 
„slranger;  the  steeds  of  the  stranger,  the 
, , children  of  the  rein." 

Tliis  representation  of  Osslan's  times,  must 
strike  iis  the  more,  as  genuine  and  authentic, 
>vhen  it  h  compared  ^vilh  a  poem  of  later 
date,  -which  Mr.  Macpherson  has  preserved  in 
one  of  his  notes.  It  is  that  -wherein  five  bards 
are  represented  as  passing  the  evening  in  the 
house  of  a  chief,  and  each  of  them  separately 
giving  his  description  of  the  night.  The  niglit 
scenery  is  beautiful;  and  the  author  has  plainly 


^•otlJ.  Even  the  savage  Americans  were,  at  their 
first  tliscoverv,  found  to  possefs  tlie  most  surprising 
«kill  and  dexterity  in  navigatinjr  their  immense  lake* 
and    riversi 

The  description  of  Ciirhullin'i  chariot,  in  the  firjt 
took  of  FinpaJ,  has  been  ohjeciod  l«>  by  some,  as 
representing  greater  magnilicence  th.in  is  consistfut 
\viih  the  supp.^.sed  poverty  of  that  ar<»-  But  ili-t 
ch.iriot  is  pi.!inly  only  a  horse-litter;  and  the  j^'eim 
m-^nfioned  in  iho  description,  ma  no  other  than  the 
shining  stones  or  (it-hbles ,  known  to  be  frequently 
found    along    the    we.iieni    coast   of  Scotland. 
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imiiatpcl  the  style  and  manner  of  Osslan  :  but 
lie  lias  allowed  some  images  to  appear  which 
hciray  a  later  period  of  society.  For  we  meet 
with  windows  clappini^,  the  herds  of  goats 
nml  cows  seeking  shelter,  the  shepherd  wan- 
dering;, corn  on  the  plain,  and  the  wakeful 
hind  rebuilding  the  shocks  of  corn  which  had 
been  overturned  by  the  tempest.  Whereas,  in 
Ossian's  works,  from  beginning  to  end,  all  is 
consistent;  no  modern  allusion  drops  from 
him;  but  every  where,  the  same  face  of  rude 
nature  appears;  a  country  wholly  uncultivated, 
thinly  inhabited,  and  recently  peopled.  The 
grafs  of  the  rock,  the  flower  of  the  heath,  the 
thistle  with  its  beard,  are  the  chief  ornaments 
of  his  landscapes.  ,,The  desert,"  says  Fingal, 
„is  enought  for  me,  with  all  its  Avoods  and 
,,deer." 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  transactions  is  no 
wider  than  suits  such  an  age ;  nor  any  greater 
diversity  introduced  into  characters,  than  the 
events  of  that  period  would  naturally  display. 
Valour  and  bodily  strength  are  the  admired 
qualities.  Contentions  arise,  as  is  usual  among 
eavage  nations,  from  the  slightest  causes.  I'o 
be  affronted  at  a  tournament,  or  to  be  omitted 
in  the  invitation  to  a  f«ast,  kindles  a  war. 
Vol,  HI,  M 
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Women  are  often  carried  away  bv  t'orre ;  and 
the  whole  tribe,  as  in  the  Homeric  limes,  rise 
to  avenge  the  wron";;.  The  heroes  show  refine- 
ment of  sentiment  indeed  on  several  occasions, 
but  none  of  manners.  They  speak  of  their 
past  actions  •with  freedom,  boast  of  their  ex- 
ploits, and  sing  their  own  praise.  In  iheir 
battles,  it  is  evident,  that  drums,  trumpets,  or 
bagpipes  were  not  knoAvn  or  used.  Thev  had 
no  expedient  lor  giving  the  miliiaiy  alarms  but 
Striking  a  shi<4d,  or  raising  a  loud  try:  And 
hence  the  loud  and  terrible  voice  of  Fingal  is 
often  mentioned  as  a  necessary  qualification  of 
a  great  general;  like  the  /3o)i»  eiyecSti  Mf»jA«t«? 
of  Homer.  Of  military  discipline  or  skill, 
they  appear  to  have  been  eniirely  desiirute. 
Their  armies  seem  not  to  have  been  numpruns; 
their  battles  were  disorderly;  and  terminated, 
for  the  most  part,  by  a  personal  combat,  or 
wrestling  of  the  two  chiefs;  after  which.  ,.tbe 
„bard  sung  the  song  of  peace,  and  the  battle 
„ceased  along  the  field." 

The  manner  of  composition  bears  all  the 
marks  of  the  greatest  aniifinity.  No  artful 
transitions;  nor  full  and  extended  ronnectlon 
of  parts;  such  as  we  find  among  the  poets  of 
inter  times,  when  order  and  regularity  of  com- 
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posllion  were  more  studied  and  known;  but 
a  style  always  ra])id  antl  velienieni;  in  iiarralion 
Concise  even  to  abruptnels,  and  leaving  several 
circumstances  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader's 
imagination.  The  languago  has  all  that  figura- 
tive cast,  which,  as  I  before  showed,  partly  a 
glowing  and  undisciplined,  imagination,,  partly 
the  sterility  of  language,  and  tha  want  of 
proper  terms,  have  always  iatroduced  into  the 
early  speech  of  nations;  dnd,  in  several  re- 
spects, it  carries  a  remarkable  rt'semblance  to 
the  style  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  deserves 
particular  notice,  as  onq  of  the  most  genuine 
and  decisive  characters  of  antiquity,  that  very 
few  general  terms,  or  abstract  ideas,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  whole  collection  of  Os- 
sian's  works.  The  ideas  of  men,  at  first,  were 
all  particular.  They  had  not  words  to  exprefs 
general  conceptions.  These  were  the  con- 
sequence of  more  profound  reflection,  and 
longer  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  thought 
and  of  speech.  Ossian,  accordingly,  almost 
never  expresses  himself  in  the  abstract.  Hia 
ideas  extended  little  farther  than  to  the  objects 
he  saw  around  him.  A  public,  a  community, 
the  universe,  were  conceptions  beyond  his 
.«pheM.  Even  a  raoimtaia,  a  sea,  or  a  lak^> 
M  a 
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■wbich  lie  has  orrasion  to  mention  ,  though 
only  in  a  simile,  are  for  the  most  part  particu- 
larized; it  is  the  hill  oF  CroniLi,  the  storm  (>i 
the  sea  of  Maimer,  or  the  reeds  oF  the  \i>lf 
of  Lego.  A  mode  oF  expression,  ^vhich,  whilu 
it  is  characteristical  oF  ancient  ages,  is  at  the 
same  ti»ie  FavouraMe  to  descriptive  poetry. 
-For  the  same  reasons,  personification  is  a 
poetical  (igure  not  very  common  Avith  Ossian. 
Inanimate  ohjects,  such  as  winds,  trees,  flowers, 
he  sometimes  ]iersonifies  with  great  heautv. 
But  the  personifications  which  are  so  Familiar 
to  later  poets,  oF  Fame,  1'inje,  Terror,  Virtue, 
and  tlie  rest  of  that  claFs,  were  unknown  to 
the  Celtic  bard.  These  were  modes  oF  con- 
ception too  abstract  For  his  age. 

All  these  are  marks  so  undoubted,  and 
iome  oF  them  too  so  nice  and  delicate,  oF  ilie 
most  early  limes,  as  put  the  high  antiquity  oF 
these  poems  out  oF  question.  Especially  when 
we  consider,  that  iF  there  had  been  any  im- 
posture in  this  case,  it  must  have  been  con- 
trived and  executed  in  the  Highlands  oF  Scot- 
land, two  or  three  centuries  ago;  as  up  to 
this  period,  both  by  manuscripts,  and  by  the 
testimony  oF  a  multitude  oF  living  witnesses, 
concerning    the     uaconiroveriibl«    tradition    oF 
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these  pooms,  ilipy  can  clearly  be  traced.  Nov.', 
iliis  is  a  j)erio<l  when  that  country  enjoyed  no 
advaijta;;!^s  lor  a  romposition  of  this  kind, 
■whifjh  it  niav  not  be  supposed  to  have  enjoyed 
ill  as  great,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  a  thou- 
sand years  before.  To  suppose  that  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  when  we  ^Yell  know 
the  Highlands  to  have  been  in  a  stat6  of  grols 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  there  should  have 
arisen  in  that  country  a  poet,  of  such  exquisite; 
genius,  and  of  such  deep  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  of  history,  as  to  divest  himself  of 
the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  own  age,  and  to 
give  us  a  just  and  natural  picture  of  a  stale 
of  society  ancienter  by  a  thousand  years;  one 
who  could  support  this  counterfeited  antiquity 
through  such  a  large  collection  of  poems,  with- 
out the  least  inconsistency;  and  who,  possessed 
of  all  this  genius  and  art,  had,  at  the  same 
lime,  the  self-denial  of  concealing  himself,  and. 
of  ascribing  his  own  works  to  an  antiquated 
bard,  without  the  imposture  being  detected; 
is  a  supposition  that  transcends  all  bounds  of 
credibility. 

There  are,  besides,  two  other  circumstances 
to  be  attended  to,  still  of  greater  weight,  if 
possible,    against  this  hypothesis.      One  i$ ,   the 
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total  absence  of  rrli^ious  idp.is  from  this  >voik; 
for  which  the  translator  lias,  in  his  pr«M«(  c, 
given  a  very  probable  account,  on  ihv  footing 
of  its  being  the  work  of  Ossian.  The  Druidi- 
cal  snpersiition  was,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  on 
the  point  of  its  final  extinction;  and  for  parti- 
cidar  reasons,  odious  to  the  ianiily  of  Finr;al  ; 
whilst  the  Christian  faith  was  not-  vet  establish- 
ed. J3ut  had  it  been  the  work  of  one  to 
whom  the  ideas  of  Christianity  were  familiar 
from  his  infancy;  and  who  had  suj)eradded  to 
thorn  also  the  bigoted  superstition  of  a  dark 
age  and  country;  it  is  impossible  but  in  some 
passage  or  other,  the  traces  of  them  would 
have  appeared.  The  other  circumstance  is, 
the  entire  silence  Avhich  reigns  with  respect 
to  ail  the  great  clans  or  families  which  are 
now  established  in  the  Highlands.  The  origin 
of  these  several  clans  is  known  to  be  veiy  an- 
cient: And  it  is  as  well  known  tliat  there  is 
no  passion  by  which  k  ii.iiiv<;  Jliglilander  is 
more  distinguished  liian  by  aitarhment  to  his 
f\dn,  and  jealousy  for  its  honour.  That  a 
Highland  bard,  in  forging  a  work  relating  to 
the  antiquities  of  liis  country,  should  have  in- 
serted no  circumstance  which  pointed  out  the 
rise    of    his    own    clan,     whi-h   ascertained    its 
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antiquity*  or  increased  its  glory,  is,  of  all 
suppositions  that  can  be  formed,  the  most  ini- 
))robable;  and  the  silence  on  this  head  amounts 
to  a  demonstration  that  the  author  lived  belore 
any  of  the  present  great  clans  were  formed  or 
known. 

Assuming  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for 
f  ertain,  that  the  poems  now  under  consideration 
are  genuine  venerable  monuments  of  very  re- 
njote  antiquity;  I  proceed  to  make  some  re- 
jnarks  upon  their  general  spirit  and  strain. 
'Ihe  two  great  characteristics  of  Ossian's  poetry, 
are  tendernefs  and  sublimity.  It  breathes  nolh- 
iii»^  of  the  gav  and  cheerful  kind  ;  an  air  of 
solemnity  and  seriousnefs  is  diffused  over  the 
whole.  Ossian  is  perhaps  the  only  poet  who 
jiever  relaxes,  or  lets  himself  down  into  the 
light  and  amusing  strain ;  which  I  readily  ad- 
mit to  be  no  small  disadvantage  to  him,  with 
ilie  bulk  of  readers.  He  moves  perpetually  in 
the  high  region  of  the  grand  and  the  pathetic. 
One  key  note  is  struck  at  the  beginning,  and 
supported  to  the  end;  nor  is  any  ornament 
introduced,  but  what  is  perfectly  concordant 
with  the  general  tone  or  melody.  The  events 
recorded  are  all  serious  and  grave;  the  scenery 
throughout  wild  and  romantic.      The  extended 
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lii-'.uh  by  the  sea-sliore;  tlie  mountain  shaded 
uiiii  mist;  the  torrent  rushiii:,'  thrni!";}i  a  solj- 
tary  valluy ;  the  scattered  oaks,  and  the  tombs 
of  warriors  overgrown  with  mofs;  all  produro 
a  solemn  attention  in  the  mind,  and  {irepare 
it  lor  yreat  antl  extraordinary  events.  We  find 
not  in  Ossian,  an  imagination  that  sports  it- 
self, and  dresses  out  gay  trifles  to  please  the 
Janry.  His  ])oetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of 
any  other  writer,  deserves  to  he  styled  The 
Poetry  of  the  Henri.  It  is  a  heart  penetrated 
with  noble  sentiments,  and  with  sublime  and 
tender  passions ;  a  heart  that  glows ,  and 
kindles  the  fancy;  a  heart  that  is  full,  and 
pours  itself  forth.  Ossian  did  not  write,  like 
modern  poets,  to  please  readers  and  critics. 
He  sung  from  the  love  of  poetry  and  song. 
His  delight  was  to  think  of  the  heioes  among 
whom  he  had  flourished;  to  recal  the  afteciing 
iiicidents  of  his  life;  to  dwell  upon  his  past 
-wars  ,  and  loves ,  and  friendships  ;  till ,  as  hs 
expresses  it  himself,  ,,  there  comes  a  voice  to 
,,Ossian,  and  awakes  his  soul.  It  is  the  voice 
„of  years  that  are  gone ;  they  roll  before  ine 
,,wiih  all  their  deeds;"  and  under  this  true 
poetic  inspiration,  giving  vent  to  his  genius, 
oo    wonder    we    should    50    often    hear,     and 
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acknowIeil:;e  in    liis    strains,     the    powerful    and 
ever  -  pleasing  voii^c   of  nature. 

—    Aire,     natura    potentior    omai.   — 

Est   Deus   ill   nobis,     agilante   calescimus    illo. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  the 
beauties  of  Ossian's  writings  cannot  be  felt  by 
those  who  have  f^iven  them  only  a  single  or  a 
liasty  perusal.  His  manner  is  so  different  from 
that  of  the  poets  to  whom  we  are  most  ac- 
customed; his  style  is  so  concise,  and  so  much 
crowded  with  imagery;  the  mind  Is  kept  at 
such  a  stretch  in  accompanying  the  author; 
that  an  ordinary  reader  is  at  first  apt  to  be 
dazzled  and  fatigued,  rather  than  pleased.  His 
poems  require  to  be  taken  up  at  intervals,  and 
to  be  frequently  reviewed;  and  then  it  is 
impossible  but  his  beauties  must  open  to  every 
reader  who  is  capable  of  sensibility.  Those 
who  have  the  hiijhest  degree  of  it,  will  relish 
them  the   most. 

As  Homer  is,  of  all  the  great  poets,  the 
one  whose  inanner,  and  whose  times,  corse 
the  nearest  to  Ossian's,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  rim  a  parallel  in  some  instances  between. 
the    Greek    and    the    Celtic    bard.      For  though 
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liomer  lived  more  tli.in  n  llionsaiul  years  be- 
fore Ossian,  it  .is  not  irom  the  age  of  ilie 
Avoild,.  but  from  the  state  of  society,  lliai  we 
nre  to  judge  of  resembling  times.  The  Greek 
li.is,  in  several  points,  a  manifest  superiority. 
liti  itiiro(iuc«'3  a  greater  vaiifty  of  incidcnls ; 
lie  possesses  a  larger  r-onipafs  of  id«Ms;  lins 
i7!ore  diversilv  in  his  characters;  and  a  mil' h 
deeper  knowledge  of  hi-niaii  iiaiiuf.  It  >Yd3 
not  to  be  eJtpected,  tiial  in  any  of  rlirse  parti- 
ndars,  Ossian  could  erpial  fiumer.  For  Homer 
Jived  in  a  country  where  society  was  much 
i'artlier  advanced;  lie  had  beheld  many  more 
objects;  ciiies  built  and  llourishing ;  laws 
instiliitefl ;  order,  discipline,  and  arts,  be^'un. 
His  field  of  observation  was  much  larger,  and 
more  splendid;  his  knowledge,  of  couise,  more 
extensive;  his  mind  also,  it  shall  be  granted, 
nior<;  penetrating.  Utit  if  Ossian's  itleas  and 
objects  be  lefs  diversified  than  those  of  Horner, 
they  are  all,  however,  ol  the  kind  fittest  for 
])oetry  :  Iho  bravery  and  generosity  of  heroes, 
the  tenderuefs  of  lovers,  the  attachments  of 
iriends,  parents,  and  children.  In  a  rude  age 
and  country,  though  the  events  that  happen  be 
1-w  ,  the  undissipated  mind  broods  over  them 
more;      ihcy    strike    the    iniaginaiioii  ,     and    Hre 
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tl)p  p.issions  in  a  his;]ier  degree;  aiul  of  coii- 
5«<]iionce  become  haj»pier  materials  to  a  poeti- 
tjl  genius,  than  tlie  same  events  when  scattei- 
e«l  ihrougii  the  wttle  circle  of  more  varied 
action,    and  rnlliyaled  life. 

Homer  is  a  more  clietrrul  and  sprii;]itly 
poet  than  Ossi.tn.  ¥011  discern  in  him  all  the 
Gieek.  vivacirv;  whereas  Ossian  uniformly 
maintains  the  j^r.ivity  and  solemnity  of  a  Celtic 
liero.  This  tun  ,  is  in  a  »reat  measure  to  he 
accounted  for  Ircan  the  different  situatioiis  ia 
wliich  thev  lived,  ptu  tJy  j)ersonaI ,  and  partly 
jiaiional.  Ossian  had  survived  all  his  hiends, 
and  was  disposed  to  melant.holy  by  tlie  inci- 
dents of  his  lifp.  Lut,  besides  this,  cheerful- 
nefs  is  one  of  the  many  blessings  which  we 
owe  to  formed  society.  The  solitary  wild  state 
is  always  a  serious  one.  Eating  the  sudden 
and  violent  bursts  of  mirth,  which  sometimes 
break,  forth  at  their  dances  aud  feasts,  the 
savage  American  tribes  have  been  noted  hy  all 
travellers  for  their  gravity  and  taciturnity. 
Somewhat  of  this  taciturnity  may  be  also 
remarked  in  Ossi.tn.  On  all  occasions,  he  is 
frugal  of  his  words  ;  and  never  gives  you  more 
of  an  image  or  a  description  than  is  jiist  suf- 
ficient to  place  it  before  you  in  one  dear  point 
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r.F  view.  It  is  a  bhizo  oF  liolnning,  ^vhi'h 
ll.islies  and  vaiiislies.  Honipr  is  more  extended 
in  bis  desciij)Lions;  and  fills  them  up  ^yhh  a 
{greater  varit:'iy  of  circumstances.  Both  tlie 
poets  arc  dramatic;  iliat  is,  tbev  introduce 
their  personages  frequently  sprakin^  before  us. 
Eut  Ossian  is  concise  and  rajnd  in  bis  speeches, 
as  be  is  in  every  other  ibin^.  Homer,  with 
the  Greek  vivacity,  liad  also  some  jtortion  of 
the  Greek  lorjuacity.  His  speeches,  indeed, 
are  highly  f  bar;icreristical ;  and  to  them  we 
are  much  indebted  for  that  admirable  display 
he  has  given  of  human  nature.  Yer  if  he  be 
tedious  any  where,  it  is  in  these;  some  of 
them  are  iriflling;  and  some  of  them  ])lainly 
unseasonable.  Both  poets  are  eminently  sublime  ; 
but  a  difference  may  be  remarked  in  the  species 
of  their  sublimity.  Homer's  suhlinjily  is  ac- 
companied with  more  impetuosity  ajid  fire; 
Ossian's  with  more  of  a  solemn  and  awful 
grandeur.  Homer  hurries  you  along;  Ossian 
elevates,  and  fixes  you  in  astonishment.  Homer 
is  most  sublime  in  actions  and  battles;  Ossian, 
in  description  and  sentiment.  In  the  pathetic. 
Homer,  when  he  chooses  to  exert  it,  has  great 
power;  but  Ossian  exerts  that  power  much 
'iftener,    aud   lias    the    character    of   tcnderncfs 
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far  more  deoplv  Imprinted  on  his  works.  Ko 
■poet  knew  better  how  to  seize  and  nult  the 
heart.  VS  ith  regard  to  dignity  of  sentiment, 
the  pre-eminence  must  clearly  be  given  to  Os- 
siaii.  This  is  indee<l  a  surprising  circumstance, 
that  in  ])oiut  ot"  humanity,  magnanimity,  virtue- 
ons  foelings  of  every  kind,  our  rude  Celtic  bard 
should  lie  distinguished  to  such  a  degree,  that 
not  only  the  heroes  of  Homer,  but  even  those 
of  the  polite  and  refmed  Virgil,  are  left  far 
behind  by  those  of  Ossian. 

After  these  general  observations  on  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  our  author,  I  now  proceed 
to  a  nearer  view,  and  more  accurate  examina* 
tion  of  his  works:  and  as  Fingal  is  the  first 
great  poem  in  this  collection,  it  is  proper  to 
begin  with  it.  To  refme  the  title  of  an  epic 
poem  to  Fingal,  because  it  is  not,  in  every 
little  particular,  exactly  conform.ible  to  the 
practice  ot  Homer  and  Virgil,  were  the  mere 
f queamishnefs  and  pedantry  of  criticism.  Ex- 
amined even  according  to  Aristotle's  rules,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  all  the  essential  retpiisltcs 
of  a  true  and  regular  epic;  and  to  have  several 
of  them  in  so  high  a  degree,  as  at  first  view 
to  raise  our  astonishment  on  finding  Ossian's 
^ompostsion  so  agreeable  to  rules    of  which  he 
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was  entirely  ignorant.  ]]iit  our  astoiiisliment 
will  cease,  when  we  consider  Irom  Avliat  soiik  e 
Aristotle  drew  those  rulrs.  Homer  knew  no 
more  oF  tlie  laws  of  criticism  tlian  Ossian ; 
but,  guided  by  nature,  he  composed  in  verse 
a  rpc;ular  story,  founded  on  heroic  actions, 
which  all  posterity  admired.  Aristotle,  Avitli 
great  sagacity  and  penetraiion,  traced  the  causes 
of  this  general  admiration.  He  observed  what 
it  was  in  Homer's  composition,  and  in  the 
conduct  ol  his  story,  which  gave  it  such  power 
to  ]jlease;  from  this  observation  he  deduced 
the  rules  which  poets  ought  to  follow,  who 
would  write  and  please  like  Homer;  and  to  a 
composition  formed  according  to  such  rules, 
he  gave  the  name  ol  An  epic  poem.  Hence 
his  whole  system  arose.  Aristotle  studied 
nature  in  Homer.  HonitM-  and  Ossian  both 
wrote  from  nature.  I\o  wondt-r  that  among 
all  the  three,  there  should  be  such  agreement 
and   conloimity. 

'ihe  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Aris- 
totle, concwrning  ar»  epic  poem,  are  these: 
That  the  action  which  is  the  ground -work  of 
t}ie  poem,  should  be  one,  complete,  and  erear; 
that  it  should  be    f«ignedj.    not  n  ere'.y   btstoji< 
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cat;  that  it  sbouhl  be  enlivened  -with  cliar- 
actais  and  manners,  and  heightened  by  the 
marvellous. 

But  before  entering  on  any  of  these,  it 
mav  perhaps  be  asked,  \vhat  is  the  moral  of 
Fingal?  For,  according  to  M.  Eossu,  an  epic 
poem  is  no  other  than  an  aIlei:5ory,  contrived 
to  illustrate  some  moral  truth.  The  poet, 
says  this  critic,  must  begin  with  fixing  on  some 
maxim  or  instruction  which  he  intends  to 
inculcate  on  mankind.  He  next  forms  a  fable, 
like  one  of  AEsop's,  AvhoUy  -with  a  view  t6 
the  moral;  and  having  thus  settled  and  arranged 
his  plan,  he  then  looks  into  traditionary  his- 
tory for  names  and  incidents,  to  give  his  fable 
some  air  of  probability.  Never  did  a  more 
frigid,  pedantic  notion,  enter  into  the  mind 
of  a  critic.  We  may  safely  pronounce,  that 
he  who  should  compose  an  epic  poem  after 
this  manner,  who  should  first  lay  down  a 
moral  and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had 
thought  of  his  personages  and  actors,  mi.oht 
deliver  indeed  very  sound  instruction,  but 
would  find  few  readers.  There  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt  that  the  first  object  which  strikes 
an  epic  poet,  which  fires  his  genius,  and  gives 
him   unf  idea    ef  his    woflt/     is    the    action   or 
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Bubject  he  is  to  celebrate.  Hardly  ij  tbere 
any  tale,  any  subject  a  poet  can  choose  for 
«uch  a  work,  but  -will  aftord  some  general 
moral  instruction.  An  epic  poem  is,  by  its 
nature,  one  of  the  most  moral  of  all  poetical 
compositions;  but  its  moral  tendency  is  by  no 
means  to  be  limited  to  some  common -place 
maxim,  -which  may  be  gathered  from  the  story. 
It  arises  from  the  admiration  of  heroic  actions, 
■which  such  a  composition  is  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  produce ;  from  the  virtuous  emo- 
tions which  the  characters  and  incidents  raise, 
whilst  we  read  it;  from  the  happy  impressions 
which  all  the  parts  separately,  as  well  as  the 
whole  together,  leave  upon  the  mind.  How- 
ever, if  a  general  moral  be  still  insisted  on, 
Fingdl  obviously  furnishes  one,  not  inferior  to 
ihat  of  anv  other  poet,  viz.  That  Wisdom 
and  Bravery  aUvays  triumph  over  brutal  force : 
or  another,  nobler  still;  That  tlie  most  com- 
plete victory  over  an  enemy  is  obtained  by 
that  moderation  and  generosity  which  convert 
liim  into  a  friend. 

The  unity  of  the  Epic  action,  which,  of 
all  Aristotle's  rules,  is  the  chief  and  most 
material ,     is    so    strictly    preserved     in   Fingal, 
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tfi.it  it  must  be  perceived  by  even-  reader.  It 
is  a  more  complete  unity  than  -vvhat  arises 
from  relating  the  actions  of  one  man,  v.hich 
the  Greek  critic  justly  censures  as  imperfect; 
it  is  the  unity  of  one  enterprise,  jhe  deliver- 
ance of  Ireland  from  the  invasion  of  Swaran  : 
An  enterprise  which  has  surely  the  full  Heroic 
dignity.  All  the  incidents  recorded  bear  a 
constant  reference  to  one  end;  no  double  plot 
is  carried  on;  but  the  pares  unite  into  a 
regular  whole :  And  as  the  action  is  one  and 
great,  so  it  is  an  entire  or  <  oniplete  action. 
For  we  i\nd,  as  the  critic  farther  requires,  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end;  a  Nodus, 
or  intrigue  in  the  poem  ;  difficulties  occurring 
through  CuthuUin's  rashnefs  and  bad  succefs ; 
those  dilficulties  gradually  surmounted;  and  at 
last  the  work  conducted  to  that  happy  con- 
clusion which  is  held  essential  to  Epic  Poetry. 
Unity  is  indeed  observed  with  greater  exact- 
nefs  in  Fingal,  than  in  almost  any  other  Epic 
composition;  for  not  only  is  unity  of  subject 
maintained,  but  that  of  time  and  place  also. 
The  Autumn  is  clearly  pointed  out  as  tlie 
season  of  the  action;  and  from  beginnin'T  to 
end  the  scene  is  never  shilttd  from  the  lioath 
of  Lena,  along  the  aea-shorc.  The  duration 
/  o/.  UL  N 
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of  tliL'  ii'linn  in  riiiii.il,  is  iriii<  li  shorter  tli.  n 
in  tlie  lliail  or  Aii^uciii,  Iml  sine  llieio  luikv  l»e 
shorter  as  ivell  as  longer  Huioic  I'ueins;  and 
W  the  auihorify  ot" .  Aristotle  be  also  rc<(niird 
for  tills,  he  says  exprefsiy  that  tbi;  ^jiic,  rorn- 
j)ositioa  is  iiidedniti;  as  to  tiie  tiiue  of  iis 
duration.  Accordiiiglv  the .  action  ot  the  lliinl 
lasts  only  forty -seven  days,  -whilst  that  of  the 
^t.iicid   is   ronlimied    lor  more   than    a    vear. 

'Ilii<Mt-li..tit  tlir  >%]i<.le  of  lui^al,  th^re 
reigns  that  grantleiu  'U  sentiment,  style,  ami 
imagery,  •\vblch  ought  evn  to  disilngiilsh  lliii 
high  species  of  poetr\.  The  sioiv  is  fdinhiM- 
trd  Avith  no  small  art.  'I'lie  j>uet  gois  nol  Ii.k  k 
to  a  tedious  rcdtal  of  the  }).giiiirmg  of  ihe 
■war  with  Swaiaii,-  Ijtit  hasierii-i^  lo  the  m.iin 
a'lioii,  lie  f.ills  in  exa-ilv,  I'V  a  irp.sl  li-ijpy 
'  oinrideiicu  oi  ihoiighl  ,  uiili  ihc  rule  oi^ 
Horace. 
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He    i.ivok.s    no    nnise,     for    he    a.  |..n.M>  ied-v-l 
none;     LuL    Ins    o(  t  .jso.n.il   ad. l/esaes    to   iMahina 
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li.TVP  a  (incr  <  fiert  tli.in  the  iiivo<  ation  of  any 
liiiisp.  He  sr-is  oiii  \villi  no  loiiniil  projiTosiliu'i 
oF  liis  sii!)iccJ  ;  Imt  ill.'!  siil'je'  t  jinlurallv  aii«l 
rasily  unfolds  itsell;  llie  ];(i(^jji  opeuiii:;  in  an 
animaled  manner,  willi  tlie  siinallon  oF  Cuili- 
ullin  ,  and  tlie  arrival  ot"  a  stout,  who  inl'ojUKS 
him  of  Swaran's  landing.  Mention  is  ]»resenilv 
madfi  oF  i'injial,  and  of  ilie  e.xpecled  assisiaiin^ 
IVom  the  ships  oF  the  lonely  isle,  in  ord.;;i  to 
^ive  further  li;^ht  to  llie  suhject.  For  the  poet 
oFlcn  shows  his  addrefs  in  i;ia(hially  ]>it].ai  iii^f 
lis  For  (lie  events  he  is  to  introduce;  and  in 
|i.ii  lirid.ir  llie  preparaliun  lor  the  appeajaiice 
oF  I'ingal,  the  ])revioiis  expectations  that  are 
raised,  and  the  exiicine  nia^niiiceJice  fuliv 
answering  these  expectations,  wiili  which  the 
hero  is  .It  length  pr<sente(l  to  us,  are  all  woik- 
k\  up  with  such  skilful  conduct,  as  .would  do 
honour  lo  anv  jioct  of  the  most  refined  times. 
Homer's  art  in  magnifyinf^  llie  character  of 
A' liilles  has  lieen  universally  adiiiired.  Ossian 
crrlainly  sliows  no  lels  ait  in  aggrandizing 
lingal.  IVoihing  roiild  he  more  happily  ima- 
gined For  this  piiijiose  than  the  whole  maaage- 
ineiir  (d  the  l.isi  hallle,  wlMiein  Gaul,  the  son 
ol  \Tonti,  had  heson-lir  I'ingal  to  retire,  and 
to    leave    to    him     and      his     other     ( hitl's     iho 
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lionoiir  ol  llic  day.  The  penerosliv  oF  llie 
king  in  agreeing  to  this  proposal;  the  majesty 
with  which  lie  retreats  to  fhe  hill,  from  whence 
he  was  to  hehold  ilie  engagement,  aitentlcd 
by  his  barJs,  and  waving  the  lightning  of  hia 
sword;  his  perceiving  the  chiefs  overpowered 
by  numbers,  but  from  unwillingnefs  to  deprive 
them  of  the  glory  of  victory,  by  coming  in 
person  to  their  assistance,  first  sending  Ullin, 
the  bard,  to  animate  their  courage;  and  at  last, 
when  the  danger  becomes  more  pressing,  his 
rising  in  his  might,  and  interposing,  like  a 
divinity,  to  decide  the  doubtful  fate  of  the 
day;  are  all  circumstances  contrived  with  so 
much  art,  as  plainly  discover  the  Celtic  bards 
to  have  been  not  unprictised  in  heroic    poetry. 

The  story  wliich  is  the  foundation  of  tlie 
Iliad  is  in  itself  as  simple  as  that  of  Fing.ti. 
A  quarrel  arises  between  Achilles  and  Agii- 
memnon  conccjning  a  female  slave;  on  whith 
Achilles,  apprehending  himself  to  be  injuretl, 
withdraws  his  assistance  from  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Greeks  fall  into  great  disirefs, 
and  beseech  him  to  be  reconciled  to  them. 
He  refuses  to  Hght  for  them  in  person ,  bur 
•tnd»  his  iriend  Patroclus;    and  upon  his  bein^ 
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slain,  £[oes  forili  to  revenge  his  death,  ami 
kills  Hector.  The  .subject  of"  Fingal,  is  this: 
Swaran  conies  to  invade  Ireland:  Cuthullin, 
the  guardian  of  the  young  king,  had  applied 
lor  assistance  to  Fingal,  Avho  reigned  in  the 
opposite  coast  of  Scotland.  But  before  Fin- 
gal's  arrival,  he  is  liurried  by  rash  counsel  to 
i-ncounter  Swaran.  He  is  defeated;  he  retreats; 
and  desponds.  Fingal  arrives  in  this  con- 
juncture. The  battle  is  for  some  time  dubious; 
but  in  the  end  he  conquers  Swaran;  and  the 
remembran-ce  of  Swaian's  being  the  broiher  of 
Agandecca,  who  had  once  saved  his  life,  makes 
liim  dismifs  him  honourably.  Homer,  it  is 
true,  has  fdled  up  his  story  with  a  much 
greater  varietv  of  particulars  than  Ossian  ;  and 
in  this  has  shown  a  compafs  of  invention 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  poet.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  though  Homer  be 
more  circumstantial,  his  incidents,  however, 
are  lefs  diversified  in  kind  than  those  of  Os- 
slan.  War  and  bloodshed  reign  throughout 
the  Iliad  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  fertility 
<yl  Homer's  invention,  there  is  so  much  uni- 
formity in  his  subjects,  that  there  are  few 
readers,  who,  before  the  close,  are  not  tired 
with   perpetual   fighting.      Whereas,   in  Ossian, 
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till*  iiiiiid  is  rdif'vpd  hv  a  more  agrf;p.il«le 
<l:\risi:y,  'I'Jicrc  is  ;i  finer  mixture  of  \\m  .iiitl 
hfroism.  Avilli  Jove  and  frieiidsliip ,  «>rniarli.il 
Aviili  it'iider  scenes,  than  is  to  lio  nici  ^^illI, 
))('flians,  in  any  oilirr  poel.  'llie  j-.iasodcs, 
toi)  ,  liave  f^reat  proj)rieiy  ;  as  iialnial,  ai;d 
pi^por  to  ill. It  a^e  and  (Oiiniiv:  ( onsisiin','  oi' 
tlie  songs  ot  hards,  whi<li  are  known  to  liavH 
bfen  the  great  entertainment  ol  ilie  Ccliic 
heroes  in  war,  as  well  as  in  j)eare.  'I'liese 
sonu,9  are  not  introdnred  at  rantlom ;  if  vou 
except  lh«  lipisode  of  Duchom-rnar  and  .Atorna, 
in  llio  tiist  Iiook  ,  whirli  .  tlioiii;h  heanril'id  ,  is 
niore  unartfnl  tli.m  any  ol"  \\\c  r<'«l ;  tlicv  have 
alwavs  some  particular  r«'hilion  to  the  actor 
who  is  interested,  or  to  the  events  wliicli  are 
goin^'  on;  and,  wliilst  they  v.irv  the  sr  eiie, 
tliev  j)ie<erve  a  snflif  ic^iit  (onnefiion  with  the 
main  suhje»t,  hv  the  run«'ls  and  juoprietv  oF 
their    introduction. 

As  Fingal's  love  to  Ai-andeccn  inflnenrps 
«ome  circumstances  of  tlie  poem,  parti*  nlarly 
the  lionourahle  dismission  of  Swaran  at  the 
end  ;  it  was  necessary  tliat  we  shouhl  ho  let 
into  this  part  ol  the  hero's  storv.  Jiut  as  it 
lay  witliont  the  rompafs  of  the  present  a<  lion. 
it     coiild     be     rej^ularly      iiiUoUuced     nowhere, 
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exrppr  in  an  Episode.  Acmrdinglv,  tlie  poor, 
Aviili  as  intfcli  propriety  a«  it"  Aiistotle  bimsolt' 
liad  iliioctefl  the  plan,  lias  contrived  an  Ejusode 
for  tliis  purpose  in  the  song  ot"  Carril ,  at  the 
beginning   ot"  the  lh'tr(\  book, 

Tlie  conrhision  of  the  poem  Is  stririly  ac- 
cording to  rule,  and  is  everv  wav  noble  and 
pleasing.  'I'he  reconciliation  of  tlie  contending 
licroes ,  the  consolatiori  of  Cuthnllin,  and  tlie 
gr-neral  felicity  that  crowns  the  action,  sooth 
llie  mind  in  a  verv  agreeable  manner,  and 
form  that  passage  from  agitation  and  trouble, 
to  perfect  rpiiet  and  repose,  which  critics  re- 
«{iilre  as  the  j)roper  termination  of  the  Epic 
work.  ,,Thns  thev  passed  the  night  in  son,^, 
,,an<l  brought  back  the  morning  with  joy.  Fin- 
,,gal  arose  on  the  heath;  and  shook  his  glitter- 
,.ing  spear  in  his  hand.  He  moved  first  to- 
,, wards  the  plains  of  Lena  ,'  and  Ave  followed 
,,!ike  A  ridge  of  fire.  Spread  the  sail,  said 
,, the"  king  of  Morven ,  and  catch  the  winds 
..that  pour  from  Lena.  We  rose  on  the  -wave 
..witli  songs;  and  rushed  "with  joy  through  the 
,,IViam  of  the  ocean."  —  So  much  lor  the 
iinitv  and  general  conduct  of  the  Epic  ai-Uoa 
in  Fingal. 
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With  re;^ar(l  lo  that  property  ol'  tlic  «ub- 
ject  wliich  Aristoile  requires,  that  it  slioultl  be 
feigned,  not  historical,  be  must  not  be  under- 
stood so  strictly  as  it  he  meant  to  exclude  alt 
Bubjects  which  have  anv  foundation  in  irutli. 
For  such  exclusion  would  both  be  unr«»asonabio 
in  itself,  and,  what  is  more,  wouM  be  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  Homer,  who  is  known 
to  have  founded  his  Iliad  on  historical  facts 
concerning  the  war  ot  Troy,  which  was  lanious 
throughout  all  Greece.  Aristotle  means  no 
more,  than  that  it  is  the  biisinefs  of  a  poet 
not  to  be  a  mere  annalist  of  facts,  but-  to 
embellish  truth  with  beautiful,  probable,  and 
useful  fictions;  to  copy  nature,  as  he  himself 
explains  it,  like  painters,  who  preserve  a  like- 
Jiefs,  but  exhibit  their  objects  more  grand  and 
beautiful  than  they  are  in  reality.  That  (Jssian 
Itas  followed  this  course,  and,  bul!«ling  upon 
true  history,  has  sufficiently  adorned  it  with 
poetical  fiction  for  aggrandizing  his  characters 
and  facts,  will  not,  I  believe,  be  questioned 
by  most  readers.  At  the  same  time,  the  founda- 
tion which  thbse  facts  and  characters  had  in 
truth,  and  the  share  which  the  poet  himself 
had  in  the  transactions  which  he  records,  must 
b*^    considered    as    no    small    advantage    to    Ins 
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work.  lor  triiih  uiakeJ  an  impression  on  tlie 
mind  Far  beyond  any  fiction;  and  no  man,  let 
Ills  imaginatiou  be  ever  so  strong,  relates  any 
events  so  feelingly  as  those  in  wLich  lie  has 
been  interested;  paints  any  scene  so  naturally 
as  one  which  ho  has  seen ;  or  draws  any 
characters  in  such  strong  colours  as  those 
which  he  has  personally  known.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  an  advantage  oF  the  Epic  subject 
to  be  taken  from  a  period  so  distant,  as  by 
being  involved  in  the  darknefs  of  tradition, 
may  give  licence  to  fable.  Though  Ossian'a 
subject  may  at  first  view  appear  unfavourable 
in  this  respect,  as  being  taken  from  his  own 
times,  yet,  when  we  reflect  that  he  lived  to  an 
e\trem«  old  age;  that  he  relates  what  had 
boen  traii?7acted  in  another  country,  at  tlie 
distance  ot  many  years  ,  and  alter  all  that  race 
ol  men  who  had  been  the  actors  were  gone 
off  the  staae;  we  sliall  find  the  objection  in 
a  great  measure  obviated.  In  so  rude  an  age, 
when  no  written  records  were  known ,  •  when 
tiadiiion  was  loose,  and  accuracy  of  any  kind 
little  attended  to,  what  was  great  and  heroic 
in  one  generation ,  easily  ripened  into  the 
niarveilous  in  the  next. 
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The  tntiit.ll  iTprrcf-iit.itioji  «.('  liiiman  rliar- 
^«(rr'<  ih  .in  }\y\r  I'ociii  is  liiylilv  esseini.il  to 
its  iiwrit  ;  nn.l.  in  respect  of  this,  llitre  « .in  he 
no  (loul'i  ot  Homei's  rxruljing  all  the  heroic 
pfi'-rs  who  h.ive  e\>^r  wroic.  Muf  f1>oiio]i  (Js- 
siaii  he  Mni<  h  iorpiior  to  Homer  in  this  article, 
he  will  "be  Tonnd  to  he  erpi.il  at  least,  if"  not 
Jupcrior,  to  \'iri;il;  anil  has  incleeil  f;i\r-n  all 
the  flisplav  of  hnni.in  naliire.  which  the  iiniple 
occurrences  of  his  limes  .oiiM  hi-  (>\pi»ct('(l  to 
furnish.  No  <lf'ii(l  uuiformitv  of  ihararter 
pi'v.iils  in  rin^n;;)!  ;  Iml  ,  on  llie  contrary .  the 
t  lin-ip.il  chiini' Ipvs  ar*'  not  onlv  i  Ifarlv  ilistin- 
■juishcd  ,  htu  somi-tiines  aitfullv  '  ojiit asied  ,  so 
as  to  iilusii.iie  pa' li  oihcr.  Ossi.iii's  heroes 
nic.  like  Moiner's,  all  Lr.ive;  juii  liieir  hraverv, 
like  thos.'  of  Homri's  loo,  is  of  dilTerfUt 
kinrls.  For  instance,  the  piud-nt.  tli^  snhue, 
the  moilcr.t,  and  clrcumspef  t  (vonnal.  is  finely 
opposed  to  the  presiiuiptuoiu,  rash  ,  overhpar- 
ing,  liut  pall.int  atjd  "generous  (^alniar.  Calmar 
hurries  (^ulhuUin  into  action  liv  his  tenieritv; 
a)id'\y]ien  he  sees  the  IlkI  liYi-'i  of  his  coun- 
i'Asf',  he  will  not  ,«ui\ive  llie  ilisi(rnce.  Connal. 
ftkfe  .iSiolher  THv-ssfiS,  attends  Ccuhullin  to  his 
icirear.  conns.  Is  .iml  rbmforis  him  under  his 
luisloiiune.      '1  he  Hcilc,    llie  ])rouJ,    and  high- 
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spiiitpd  Swaran,  is  afliiiiifllily  rnntrasted  niili 
llio  calm,  the  mod. -rate,  and  generous  l'"iii;ial. 
'J  he  fhaurter  of  Osfar  is  a  favourite  otie 
lliroui^liout  ihe  \%1i()Ig  poems.  'Hie  auiialile 
w.irni:li  of  the  voimji;  ^varlio^,•  his  eaf^er  iiu- 
pcisio.sity  in  the  ihiv  of  action  ;  his  [jassion  lor 
fame;  lii<  snhmission  to  his  fatlier;  his  fen- 
(lernel's  for  Malvina;  are  the  strokes  of  a 
masterlv  jienril:  The  strokes  are  few;  Init  it 
is  the  hand  of  nature,  ahd  attracts  the  heart. 
Ossian's  own  character,  the  old  man,  the  liero, 
and  the  liard,  all  in  one,  presents  to  us  ihron^li 
the  -whole  work  a  most  respectahle  and 
venernlde  (iijure,  whicji  we  always  r  onten;pl,ite 
with  pleasure.  CuihuHin  is  a  liero  of  the 
hi.'^diest  clafs;  daring,  mao;nanimoiis  ,  and  e>.^ 
nuisitelv  sensihle  to  honour.  We  heromc 
attaf  lied  to  his  interest,  and  arc  deejdy  touched 
with  his  distrels;  and  alter  the  admiration 
raised  for  him  in  the  first  part  of  the  poem. 
it  is  a  strong  proof  oF  Ossiau's  masterly  iieuius 
that  he  durst  adventure  to  produce  to  us 
another  hero,  compared  with  whom,  even  the 
great  CuthuUin  should  be  only  an  inferior  per- 
sonage; and  who  shotdd  rise  as  far  above  him, 
as   Cuthulliii  rises  above  the  rest. 
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Here  iurleffl  ,  in  the  character  and  de- 
scription of  F'ingal ,  Ossian  triumphs  almost 
unrivalleil  '■  For  we  may  boKlly  del'y  all  anti- 
quity to  shoAv  us  any  hero  equal  to  Fingal. 
Homer's  Hector  possesses  several  great  and 
amiable  qualities ;  but  Hector  is  a  secondary 
personage  in  the  Iliad,  not  the  hero  oF  the 
■work.  We  see  him  only  or casionally ;  w© 
know  much  lefs  of  him  than  -we  do  of  Fingal; 
•vvho  not  only,  in  this  Epic  Poem,  but  in 
Temora,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  0«sian*« 
works,  is  presented  in  all  that  variety  of  light* 
which  give  the  full  display  of  a  character. 
And  though  Hector  faithfully  discharges  his 
duly  to  his  country,  his  friends,  and  his  family, 
lie  is  tinctured,  however,  with  a  degree  of  tha 
same  savage  ferocity,  which  prevails  among  all 
the  Homeric  heroes.  For  we  find  him  insult- 
ing over  the  fallen  Patio»lus,  with  the  most 
cruel  taunts,  and  telling  him,  when  he  lies  in 
the  agony  of  death,  that  Achilles  cannot  help 
him  now;  and  that,  in  a  short  time,  his  body, 
stripped  naked,  and  deprived  of  funeral  honours, 
shall  be  devoured  by  the  vultures  *).     Whereas, 


•)  Iliad.  XVI.  85o.     II.  xvii.  127. 
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in  the  character  of  Fingal ,  concur  almost  all 
the  qualities  that  ennoble  human  nature;  ihiit 
can  either  make  lis  admire  the  hero,  or  love 
the  min.  He  is  not  only  unconquerable  in 
Avar,  but  he  makes  his  people  happy  by  his 
wisdom  in  the  days  of  peace,  is  truly  the 
father  of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the 
efjithet  of  „Fin2al  of  the  mildest  look;"  and 
distinguished,  on  every  occasion,  by  humanity 
and  generosity.  He  is  merciful  to  his  foes  *); 
lull  of  affection  to  his  children  ;  lull  of  con- 
cern about  his  friends;  and  never  mentions 
Agandecca,  his  first  love,  without  the  utmost 
tendernefs.  He  is  the  universal  protector  of 
the    distressed;     „None     ever    went    sad    from 


•)  When  he  commands  his  <;ons,  after  Swaran  is 
taken  prisoner,  to  „puisue  the  rest  of  Loddin,  over 
J, the  hfath  of  Lena  ;  that  no  vessel  may  heieaDei* 
,, bound  on  the  dark-rollin<,'  waves  of  Inistore;"  he 
m^ans  not  assuredly,  as  some  have  misropresenied 
Iwrn  ,  to  order  a  general  slaii-^liter  of  the  too.s,  and 
to  prevent  iheir  saving  themspJ\es  by  ^li^hi  ;  bur, 
like  a  wise  general,  he  coinniantl.s  his  chiefs  t<> 
lender  the  victory  complete,  by  a  forai  rour  of  ihi» 
eapmy;  that  iliey  might  adventure  rio  more  for 
the  future,  to  fir  oat  any  fleet  a^jainsi  him  or  hi* 
alii««. 
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,,l"mo.il.  "  —  ,,  ()  Osf.ir!  l-pnd  tlif  sfroni;  in 
,,arins;  l)Ut  spare  iJi.^  It-rMp  li.uid.  l]e  tlioii 
,..i  sUf.iin  of  iM.my  lidrs  fli,',iinsi  tlu;  Iocs  ot' 
,.iliy  people;  but  like  tliw  <;ale  that  uiovps  ilie 
,,'iials,  to  lliosf!  wlx.  ask  thine  .aid.  iSo  Treri- 
,.inor  liv«'d  ;  siuh  Irailiai  was;  and  such  lias 
,,rjngal  been.  My  arm  was  ihe  8iipj>ori  ol  ihe 
,.iiijiii(Ml  ;  ihe  \veak  r<'Stetl  behind  ihe  iij^'ht- 
j.nirjw  ol"  my  stool."  'I'hfse  were  tlie  nviixinis 
of  true  iieroisin,  to  \vhi<  h  be  lorined  bis  ijraiid- 
son.  His  laiiK'  is  rrpK-scnfcd  as  every  wheie 
spr'Nid  ;  tlio  ^'K-atest  hefo«'S  a' kn«»>vb"dge  iiis 
Mipi:riorilv  ;  liis  encuni-s  tremble  at  bis  name; 
.ind  the  hijilicst  enconiiinn  thar  ran  lie  beslow- 
«il  on  one  -wboni  the  p(»et  vvoiiid  most  e\alr, 
is  lo  say,  that  bis  s<ad  was  like  ibe  soul  ot* 
ll.ii;.d. 

To  do  jiislire  to  the  port's  nieiit.  in  sup- 
purlin;;  snrb  a  ibara'tcr  as  ibis,  1  niiisl  nb- 
Sfrve,  what  is  ik.I  fonimoid)  allnid.-.l  lo.  iliaf 
ibcre  is  no  ])arr  o[  pocli' al  evriiili.-ii  ni.>ie 
.iilli.idl.  than  to  draw  a  peif.-.  t  'b.n.i.l.-r  ia 
fii.  b  a  )tiannrr,  as  |.>  irn.br  il  disliiifr  and 
alV(Mii;i;^  lo  ibe  iiiiiid.  Some  stiok.s  f.t  human 
iinp^-rle.  lion  ami  C.aihv  air  ubaf  nsu.dlv  rae 
lis  llic  HH)>it  <  b'ar  view,  ami  ibe  nm<t  sen-iible 
inipiession    ol'  a    .haia<l.r;    br.  aiisc   ibev    j.ieient 
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to  us  a  mnn,  su'li  .is  we  Lave  steJi ;  they  retai 
known  leatmes  ol  liuniaii  H'.imre.  Wlien  pt>4?t» 
aiienipt  lo  f^or- bevoiul  this  tun^n,  and  (lescribe 
a  faiillltl's  liero,  ilicv,  for  llie  most  pan,  set 
})eiore  iis  a  sorl  ot  vai:;ue  iintlistiiiijiiislialile 
clinractrr,  sii'.li  as  ilie  iina,',inaiu>ri  c.inii'>r  lay 
hold  ol,  or  reaiise  to  iistlt  .  as  tlir-  ol.jfM  i  oi" 
affection.  We  know  how  rniich  Viii^il  has 
laileil  in  fhi-s  j>artir(ilar.  His  peiftMl  hero, 
AEneas  ,  is  an  iiii  irjunatpd  insipid  per soiuii;<', 
\>ho(ii  we  inav  pretniut  lo  adinijp.  hut  whom 
no  one  can  heartiU  love  Jjiu  whui  \  ir:;il  has 
failed  in,  Ossian  lo  our  asioiii^liait'iit ,  has 
siicf  efsfidly  exf;ciil»d.  His  I'iniial.  ihuiiuh  ^-.x- 
hihited  A\ilhout  .mv  of  the  roinuion  hisnian 
tailings,  is  nevenhehls  a  real  man;  a  cluua.Jt-r 
which  touches  and  iriff-resis  cveiv  rctuicr.  "^io 
ih.is  it  has  uiU'Ai  r(,tiiril.nl<  d  ,  ihaL  the  poet 
Ills  represeiitfd  liini  as  an  ol<l  man;  an<l  f)v 
tins  lias'  {^aini'd  the  advanlai^t'  ol'  lliiowinjr 
diound  him  a  i;rf>nt  mariv  tircumsrances  .  pecu- 
liar to  that  a»e,  Avliich  paint  him  to  ilip  iancv 
in  a  more  distin*  t  iiglit.  ffe  is  s?i!  roiirid,  d 
wiih  his  family:  lie  instnuis  his  .  Idldren  'V. 
the  prinriples  of  virtue;  he;  is  naifativ-  of  his 
past  exploits;  Iw  is  venerald*'  ^vllh  llie  *rf»v' 
locks     of     ai;c ;      he     is     Ireijuenrly    disposed     to 
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jnorallse,  like  an  old  man,  on  human  vanity 
and  the  prospect  of  death.  There  is  more 
art,  at  least  more  felicity,  in  this,  than  may  at 
first  be  imagined.  For  youth  and  old  age  are 
the  two  stales  of  human  life  capable  of  behig 
placed  in  the  most  picturesque  lights.  Middle* 
age  is  more  general  and  vague;  and  has  fewer 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  idea  of  it.  And 
when  any  object  is  in  a  situation  that  admits 
it  to  be  rendered  particular,  and  to  be  clothed 
with  a  variety  of  chcuiri stances,  it  always 
stands  out  more  clear  and  full  in  poetical 
description. 

Besides  human  personages,  divine  or  su- 
pernatural agents  are  often  introduced  into 
epic  poetry;  forming  what  is  called  the 
machinery  of  it;  which  most  critics  hold  to 
Be  an  essential  parr.  The  marvellous,  it  must 
be  admitted,  has  always  a  great  charm  for  the 
bulk,  of  readers.  It  gratifies  the  imagination, 
and  affords  room  for  striking  and  subliu.e 
description.  No  wonder,  tliprefore,  that  all 
poets  should  have  a  strong  propensity  towards 
it.  Uut  I  must  obseive,  that  nothing  is  mor(! 
diificult,  than  to  adjust  properly  the  marvellous 
■with  the  probable,  li  a  poet  sucrilice  probabi- 
lity,     and  ,fill     liis      vvoik      with      t^xtiavagaut 
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iiipernatural  scones,  lie  spreads  over  it  an 
appearance  oF  romance  and  cbildlsh  fiction; 
he  transports  liis  readers  from  this  world,  into 
tt  Fantastic  visionary  region;  and  loses  that 
•Nveight  and  dignity  -which  should  reign  in  epic 
poetry.  No  work,  from  which  probability  is 
altogether  banished ,  can  make  a  lasting  or 
deep  impression.  Human  actions  and  manners 
are  alwavs  the  most  interesting  objects  which 
can  be  presented  to  a  human  mind.  All 
machinery,  therefore,  is  Faulty,  which  with- 
draws these  too  much  from  view;  or  obscures 
them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fictions. 
Besides  being  temperately  employed,  machinery 
ought  always  to  have  some  foundation  ia 
popular  belief.  A  poet  is  by  no  means  at 
liberty  to  invent  what  system  of  the  marvellous 
he  pleases:  He  must  avail  himself  eiiher  of 
the  religious  faith,  or  the  superstitious  creduli- 
ty of  the  country  wherein  he  lives;  so  as  to 
give  an  air  of  probability  to  events  which  are 
most  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature. 

In  these  respects ,     Ossiart  appears  to  me  t<x 

have  been   remarkably  happy.       He    has   indeed 

followed   the    same    course    with    Homer.       For 

it    is    perfectly    absurd    to    imagine,     as    some 

rol.  III.  O 
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critics  have  ilone,  tliat  Homer's  mvfliolopv  was 
invented  by  him ,  in  consequencfe  of  profound 
reflections  on  the  benefit  it  •would  yield  to 
poetry.  Homer  was  no  such  refining  genius. 
He  found  the  traditionary  stories  on  ^^hi(h  he 
built  Lis  Iliad,  mingled  -with  popular  hgends 
concerning  the  intervention  of  the  gods;  and 
lie  adopted  these,  because  they  amused  the 
fancy.  Ossian ,  in  like  manner,  found  the  tales 
of  his  country  full  of  ghosts  and  spirits:  It  is 
likely  he  believed  them  himself;  and  he  in- 
troduced thein,  because  they  gave  his  poems 
that  solemn  and  marvellous  cast  which  suited 
his  genius.  This  was  the  only  machinery  he 
could  employ  with  propriety;  because  it  was 
the  only  intervention  of  supernatural  heini;9 
which  agreed  Avith  the  common  belief  of  llie 
country.  It  was  happy;  because  it  did  not 
interfere  in  the  least  with  the  proper  display 
of  human  characters  and  actions;  because  it 
had  lefs  of  the  incredible  than  most  other 
i.inds  of  poetical  machinery;  and  betaji^e  it 
served  to  diversify  the  scene,  and  to  heijihron 
the  subject  by  an  awful  grandeur,  whith  is 
the  great  design  of  machinery. 

As    Ossian's    mythology    is    peculiar    to    hini- 
iielf,    and    makes    a    considerabU    figurt    in   his 
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Other  poems,    as  well  as  in   Fing.il ,     it    may    be 
proper     'o     make     >■•  me     observations     on     it, 
independent    of   its    subserviency    to    epic    com- 
position.     It  turns,    for  the   most  part,    on  the 
appearances   of  departed  spiiits.       These,     con- 
sonantly to   tliu  notions    of  every   rude  age,    are 
represented   not    as    purely    immaterial,     but    as 
thin    airy   forms,     -vvhich    can    be    visible   or    in- 
visible at  pleasure;    their  voice  is  feeble;     iheir 
arm    is    weak;     but     they     are     endowed     with, 
knowledge    more    tlian  liumau.       In    a    sejiarate 
State,    they  retain    the    same    disjjositions   which 
animated  them   in  this  life.      They   ride    on  the 
wind;     they  bend  their  airy  bows;     and   pursue 
deer  formed  of  clouds.       I'he  ghosts  of  depart- 
ed   bards    continue    to    sing.        The     ghosts     of 
departed    heroes    frerpient    the    fields     of     their 
former    fame.       ,,They     rest     together    in    their 
„caves  ,     and   talk  of  mortal  men.     Their  songs 
„are    of   other  worlds.       'I'hey  come  sometimes 
,,to    the     ear     of    rest,     and    raise    their   feeble 
,,voice.  "        All    this    presents     to    us    much    the 
same  set  of  Ideas,     concerning    spirits,     as    we 
find    in    the    eleventh     book     of     the    Odyssey, 
where  Ulvsses    visits   the    regions    of    the    dead  : 
and   In  the   twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,    the 
ghost  of  Patroclus,   after  appearing  to  Acbillfes-, 

O    2 
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vanishes  pre'  isely  like  one  of  Ossian's,  emitting 
a  shrill,  i'eeble  try,  and  melting  away  like 
smoke. 

Ent  though  Homer's  ajid  Ossian's  idra.i 
concerning  ghosts  were  ol"  the  same  nature, 
■\ve  cannot  but  observe,  that  Ossian's  f;host» 
are  drawn  with  much  stronger  and  livelier 
colours  than  those  of  Homer.  Ossian  describes 
ghosts  with  all  the  particularity  of  one  who 
hail  seen  and  conversed  with  them,  and  whose 
imagination  was  full  of  the  impression  they 
had  left  u])on  it.  He  calls  up  those  awful  and 
"  tremendous    ideas  which  the 

^     —  Simulacra  modis    pallentia  miris 

are  fitted  to  raise  in  the  human  mind;  and 
^Yhlch,  in  Shakspeare's  style,  ,,  harrow  up  the 
,,sonl."  Cnigal's  ghost,  in  particular,  in  the 
beginning  ot  the  second  book  of  Fingal ,  may 
vie  with  any  appearance  of  this  kind,  described 
by  any  epic  or  tragic  poet  whatever.  ]\Iosi 
poets  -would  have  contented  themselves  with 
telling  us,  that  he  resembled,  in  every  parti- 
cular, the  living  Crugal ;  that  his  form  and 
clrefs  were  the  same,  only  his  face  more  pale 
und  sad;     and    ikat  he    bore   the   mark  of  the 
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wound  by  ■svhicli  lie  foil.  Lut  Osslan  sets  he- 
lore  our  eyes  a  spirit  I'rom  the  invisible  -world, 
distinguished  by  all  those  features,  which  a 
strong  astonished  imngination  would  give  to  a 
ghost.  ,,A  dark-rod  stream  of  fire  romes  down 
„[rom  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the  beam; 
,,he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran, 
, , striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is 
„like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon.  His  robes 
,,are  of  the  clouds  of  the  liill.  His  eyes  are 
,,like  two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is  the  wound 
,.of  his  breast.  —  The  stars  dim -twinkled 
,, through  his  form;  and  his  voice  was  like 
j.the  sound  of  a  distant  stream."  The  circum- 
stance of  the  stars  being  beheld,  ,,dim-twink- 
„ling  through  his  form,"  is  wonderfully  pic- 
turesque; and  conveys  the  most  lively  im- 
pression ol  his  thin  and  shadowy  substance. 
The  attitude  in  which  he  is  afterwards  placed, 
and  the  speech  put  into  his  mouth,  are  full 
of  that  solemn  and  awful  sublimity,  which 
suits  the  subject.  ,,Dim  and  in  tears,  he  stood 
„and  stretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero. 
,, Faintly  he  raised  his  feeble  voice,  like  the 
,,gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.  — >  My  ghost,  O 
,,Connal !  is  on  my  native  hills;  but  my  corse 
,,is  on  the  sands   of  UUin.      Thou  shalt   never 
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j.tnlk  with  Cru,^.ll ,  or  find  liis  lone  steps  in 
,,lhe  heath.  1  am  light  as  the  hlast  ot"  Crom- 
„!a ;  and  I  move  like  the  shadow  ol'  mist. 
„Connal,  son  ofColgar!  I  see  the  dark  cloud 
,,of  death.  It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 
,,The  sons  oi"  green  Erin  shall  fall.  IVemove 
„fiom  the  field  of  ghosts.  —  Like  tlie  darken- 
„k(l  moon  he  rt-tired  in  the  midst  of  ih^ 
♦.whistling   blast." 

Several  other  appearances  of  sjiirits  might 
be  pointed  out,  as  amongst  the  most  sublinje 
passages  of  Ossian's  poetry.  Ihe  circumstances 
of  them  are  consl<lerably  diversified;  and  tlie 
scenery  always  suited  to  the  occasion.  „  O&car 
„slo-wly  ascends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of 
,, night  set  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  distant 
,, torrent  faintly  roars.  Unfrefjuent  blasts  rush 
..through  aged  oaks.  'Ihe  half  -  eidightened 
,,moon  sinks  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill. 
,, Feeble  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath.  Oscar 
„drew  his  sword."  —  Nothing  can  prepare 
the  fancy  more  happily  lor  the  awful  sceno 
that  is  to  follow.  „  Trenmor  came  from  his 
,,hill,  at  the  voice  of  his  mij,Jity  son.  A  cloud, 
„like  the  steed  of  the  stranger,  snpporttd  his 
„airy  limbs.      His  robe  is  of  the  mist  of  Lano, 
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„tliat  brings  denili  to  the  peo])le.  His  sword 
,,is  a  green  meteor,  half  extingulsliecl.  His 
,,race  is  Avithout  form,  and  dark.  He  iiglied 
,,llirice  over  the  hero:  And  thrice,  the  -winds 
,,oi'  the  night  roared  around.  Many  were  his 
,, words  to  Oscar,  —  He  slowly  vanished, 
,,like  a  mist  that  melts  on  the  sunnr  hill.  '* 
U"o  appearances  of  this  kind,  we  can  find- no 
parallel  among  the  Greek  or  Pioman  poets. 
'Ihev  bring  to  mind  that  noble  description  in 
the  book  of  Job  :  ,,  In  thoughts  from  the 
„visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falletli 
,,on  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling, 
, .which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a 
,, spirit  passed  before  my  face.  The  hair  of 
„mv  flesh  stood  up.  It  stood  stilL;  but  I 
,, could  not  discern  the  form  thereof.  An 
,, image  Avas  before  mine  eyes.  There  was 
„silence;  and  I  heard  a  voice  —  Shall  mortal 
„man  be  more  just  than  God  *)?" 

As  Ossian's  supernatural  beings  are  de- 
scribed with  a  surprising  force  of  imagination, 
so    they   are    introduced    with    propriety.      Wo. 


•)   Job,  IV.    15  — 17. 
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liave     only    three    ghosts    in    Fingal :      Tliat    oF 
(>rugal ,    which  comes  to  warn   the  host   oi*  im- 
ppntiing    destruction,     and    to    advise    them    to 
save    themselves    hy    retreat;     that    of  Evirallin, 
the    spouse    of  Ossian,     which  calls  him  to  rise 
and  rescue    their    son    from    danger ;     and    that 
of    Agandecca,      which,      just    before    the    last 
engagement  with  Swaran,   moves  Fingal  to  pitv, 
■fcy  mourniiji,'  for  the   approaching  destruction   of 
her  kinsmen  and  people.      In   the   olher  poems, 
ghosts   sometimes    appear,     when    invoked,     to 
ioretel  futurity;     frequently,     according    to    the 
notions  of  these  times,    they    come    as    forerun- 
ners of  misfortune    or    death ,     to    those   wlioni 
they  visit;     sometimes  they  inform  their  friends 
tit  a  distance,    of  their  own  death;     and  some-- 
limes     they    are     introduced     to     heighten     the 
Bcenery    on    some    great    and    solemn    occasion. 
,,A  hundred  oaks  burn  to   the  wind  ;     and  faint 
, , light  gleams  over  the    heath.       The    ghosts    of 
„Ardven    pafs     through    the     beam,      and    show 
„iheir  dim  and  distant  forms.     Comala   is  half- 
„unseen  on  her  meteor;    and  Hidallan  is  sullen 
,,and    dim."    -^      ».  The   awful   faces   of    otlicr 
„times  looked  from    the    clouds    of  Crona. "  — 
,,Fercuth !     1  saw  the    ghost    of   night.       Silent 
„hc  8iood  on  that  bank;   lii«  robe  of  mist  flew 
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,,on  the  wind.      I  coulJ  beholJ  his   tears.       An 
,,ayeJ  man  he  seemed,    and  lull  of  thought." 

The     £;hosts    of    strangers    mingle    not    ■witli 
those  of  the  natives.       ,,  She  is  seen;     but   not 
,,like  the  daughters  of  the   hill.      Her  robes  are 
,,from     the     strangers     land;     and     she     is    still 
, .alone.  "      Vv'hen   the    irhost    of   one  whom  we 
li.id    formerly    known    is    introduced,     the    prot 
i)riety  of    the   living  character  is  still  preserved. 
This     is     remarkable     in     the     appearance      of 
Calmar's    ghost,     in    the    poem  intituled,     Tho 
death     of    CuthuUin.       He     seems     to     forbode 
CuthuUin's  death,     and    to    beckon    him   to   his 
cave.      CulhufUin   reproaches  him  for  supposing 
that  he    could  be   intimidated  by  such  prognos- 
tics.     ,,Why  dost   thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on 
„me,  ghost  of  the  car-borne  Calmar?  Would'sC 
„thou  frighten   me,    O  Matha's  son!    from  the 
, .battles  of  Cormac?    Thy  hand  was  not  feeble 
„in    war;     neither   was    thy    voice     for     peace, 
„How  art  thou  changed,    chief  of  Lara!    if  now 
„thou  dost  advise    to    fiy !     Retire    thou    to    thy 
„cave:     Thou  art  not  Calmar's  ghost:     He    de- 
,, lighted  in  battle;     and    his    arm    was    like    the 
,, thunder  of  heaven."     Calmar  makes  no  return 
to  this   seeming   reproach:     But,     „  He  retired 
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„in  his  blast  -wiili  joy;  for  he  had  heard  the 
,, voice  ol  his  praise."  This  is  precisely  the 
pliost  of  A'.hilles  in  Homer;  who,  notwith- 
standino;  all  ihe  dissatisfaction  he  expresses 
•with  his  state  in  the  region  of  the  dead,  as 
soon  as  he  had  heard  his  son  IVcoptolemus 
praised  for  his  f;allant  behaviour,  strode  away 
with  silent  joy,  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the 
shades  *). 

It  is  a  great  advantage  of  Ossian's  myiho- 
Ingv,  that  it  is  not  local  and  temporary,  like 
that  of  most  other  ancient  j)oets;  which  of 
course  is  apt  to  seem  ridiculous,  after  the 
superstitions  have  passed  away  on  which  it  was 
foiiiided.  Ossiun's  myLholoo;y  is,  to  speak  so, 
tlie  mythology  of  hinnan  nature;  for  it  i^ 
Kiunded  on  what  has  been  the  popular  belief 
in  all  aii,('S  and.  countries,  and  imder  all  forroa 
of  religion,  concerning  tlie  appearances  of  de- 
parted spirits.  Homer's  machinery  is  always 
lively  and  amusing;  but  far  from  being  always 
,sii|)ported  witli  proper  dignity.  The  indecent 
S({uabbles  among   Ijis   gods,     surely    do    no    ho-. 


•)  0<1yss.   lib.   II, 
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noiir  to  epic  poetry.  "V'\niereas  Ossian's  macli!- 
iierv  has  dignity  upon  all  orcasions.  It.  i« 
indeed  a  dignity  of  the  dark  and  awful  kind; 
but  tliis  is  proper;  because  coincident  Avith 
llie  strain  and  spirit  of  the  poetry.  A  light 
and  gay  myihologv,  like  Homer's,  would  have 
been  perfectly  unsiillahle  to  the  subjects  on 
which  Ossian's  genius  was  enijdoyed.  But 
though  his  machinery  be  always  solemn,  it  is 
not,  liuwever,  always  dreary  or  dismal;  it  is 
enlivened,  as  much  as  the  subject  would  per- 
mit, by  those  pleasant  and  beautiful  appear- 
ances, which  he  sometimes  introduces,  of  the 
spirits  of  the  hill.  These  are  genile  spiiits; 
descending  on  sun -beams;  fair-moving  on  the 
plain;  their  forms  white  and  bright;  their 
voices  sweet;  and  their  visits  to  men  propiiious. 
The  greatest  praise  that  can  be  given,  to  the 
beauty  of  a  living  woman,  is  to  say,  „  She  is 
,,falr  as  the  ghost  of  the  hill,  when  it  moves 
,,in  a  sun -beam  at  noon,  over  the  silence  o^ 
,,Morven.  "  —  ,,  The  himter  shall  hear  mv 
„voice  from  his  booth.  He  shall  fear,  buc 
„love  my  voice.  For  sweet  shall  my  voice  be 
,,for  my  friends;  for  pleasant  were  they 
„to  me.  " 
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Besides  ^iliosrs,  or  tlie  spirits  of  Jepartcfl 
nun,  we  liiul  ia  Ossian  some  'instances  ok' 
oilier  kinds  of  machinery.  Spirits  of  a  superior 
nature  to  ghosts  are  sonioiimes  alhided  to, 
^vhich  have  power  to  embroil  the  deep ;  to 
call  forth  winds  and  storms,  and  pour  thorn 
on  the  land  of  the  stranger;  to  overlurii 
iorests,  and  to  send  death  among  the  people. 
We  have  prodii;ies  too;  a  shov\'er  oJ  blood; 
and  when  some  disaster  is  befalling  at  a 
distance,  the  sound  of  death  heard  on  the 
etrings  of  Ossian's  harp :  alL  perfectly  con- 
sonant,  not  only  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of 
northern  nations,  but  to  the  general  current 
of  a  superstitious  imagination  in  all  countries. 
The  description  of  Fingal's  airy  hall,  in  the 
poem  called  Berrathon,  and  of  the  ascent  of 
Malvina  into  it,  deserves  particular  notice,  as 
remarkably  noble  and  magnificent.  But  above 
all,  the  eni^agement  of  Fingal  with  the  spirit 
of  Loda,  in  Carric-thura,  cannot  be  mentioned 
■without  admiration.  I  forbear  transcribing  the 
passage,  as  it  must  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  every  one  who  has  read  the  works  of  Os- 
sian. 'The  undaunted  courage  of  Fingal,  op- 
posed   to    all    the     terrors    of   the    Scandinavian 
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govl ;     the  appearance    antl    tlie    speech    of    the 
awliil    spirit,-      the    wound    Avhich    lie    receives, 
and    ihc     shriek    which    he    sends    forth,      ,,aa 
,, rolled   into  hliiiselF,    he  rose  upon  the  wind;" 
are    lull     of     tlie     nrost     aiiiazin;;^     and     terrible 
majesty.      I  know   no    passa^'e   more  sublime  in 
ilie   writings    of   any    uninspired    author.       The 
ficiion    is    calculated     to     aggrandize    the    hero, 
which  it  does  to  a  high   degree ;     nor   is    it    so 
unnatural  or  wild  a  fiction  as  might    at  first  be 
thought.     According    to    the    notions    of    those 
limes,    supernatural  beings  were  material,    and 
consequently    vulnerable.      The    spirit   of  Loda 
was   not    acknowledged    as    a    deity    by   Fingal  ; 
he  did  not  worship  at  the  stone  of  his  power; 
he    plainly    considered   him    as   the    god   of  his 
enemies    only;      as  a  local  deity,    whose  donu- 
nion    extended    no   farther    than   to    the  regions 
where    Ire   Avas    worshipped;    who    had,    there- 
fore,   no  title  to  threaten  him,     and    no    claim 
to  his  submission.     We  know  there    are    noetl- 
cal  precedents  of   great    authority,     for   fictions 
fully  as  extravagant;    and  if  Homer  be   forgiven 
for     making    Diomed*'  attack     and     wound     in 
battle,     the     gods     whom     that     chief   himseli 
worshipped,     Ossian    surely    is    pardonable    fnr 
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making    his     liero     superior     to     the     ijod     of    ft 
iorei"!!   luriitorv  *). 


*)    The   srpne    of   ihis    encounter    of  Fin^al    wirh 
tlie  sfiirir   nf  Loda  is  laid  in  /hi.Ntore,     ot    (h»»  islands 
of  drkn-ey  ;    and  in  the  desn  Ifjfion  of  Fin^al's  land- 
injj  there,  it  is  .said,     ,,A  rock  Itends  along  ihe  coast 
,,\vii!i    all    ils    echoini^   wood.       On     the    li»p     is    the 
,, circle  of  i,r)(!a,    with    (lit*    mo.ssy    sfone    of  power." 
In  confii  niaiion  of  Ossian's  t»>{>ograpliy,    it  is    proper 
Jo  acquaint  the  reader,    /h.it    in    (hese    islands,    as    I 
liave    het'u    well    informed,    there  are    many   pillars, 
anti  circles   <.f  .stones,   still  remaining,   known  J>y  the 
name    of  die  stones  and  circles  of  l-oda,    or  Loden  ; 
to    which    some    degree    of   snpersiitioiis    regard     is 
annexed  to  this  day.      These  islands,    nnlil    thf   year 
i4tJ.S,    made  a  pan  of  the  Danish  dominions.      Th<?ir 
ancient    language,      of    which     there,    are    yet   som^ 
lemaiiis    among    the    natives,     is    called    the   Noise; 
and  is  a  dialect,   not   of  the  Celtic,    hut   of  the  Scan- 
dinavian   tongue.       The   manners    and    t!ie    supersti- 
tions,  of    the     itjhahifanis     are    <jnite     distinct    from 
those    of  the    Highlands   and    western    isl«*s    of  Scot- 
land.     Their  ancient  songs,    io<>,    are  of  a  different 
strain   and  character,    Inining  npon   magical    incanta- 
tions  and   evocations  from  the  dead,   which  were  ihd 
favr.niite  suhjects   of  f!ie    old   lliinic   fMietiy.       They 
have   many  liadirions  among  iheni  ,     of    wjrs    in   for- 
mer    times    with     the    iiihabitanLv     oi     the     wesleJu 
K>lands. 
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Notwithstanding  the  poetical  advantages 
which  I  have  ascribed  lo  Ossians  machinery, 
I  arkii'owleelge  it  would  have  bpcn  much  more 
beautiful  and  perfect,  had  the  author  discover- 
ed some  knowledfi^e  oF  a  Siijireme  Being. 
Although  his  silence  on  this  hcati  has  heen 
accounted  for  by  ibe  le.trnetl  and  ini^puions 
translator  in  a  very  probable  manner,  ytt  still 
it  must  be  held  a  ronsiderabie  disadvantage  to 
tlie  poetry.  For  the  most  august  and  lofty 
ideas  that  can  embellish  poelrv  are  derived 
from  the  belief  of  a  divine  administration  of 
the  universe:  And  bencc;  tlie  invocation  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  or  at  least  of  some  superior 
powers,  who  are  conceived  as  presiding  over 
human  afi'airs,  tlic  solemnities  of  religious 
worship,  prayers  preferred,  and  assistance  im- 
plored on  critical  occasions,  appear  with  great 
dignity  in  the  works  of  almost  all  poets,  as 
chief  ornaments  of  their  compositions.  The 
absence  of  all  such  religious  ideas  from  Os- 
sian's  poetry,  is  a  sensible  blank  in  it;  t1S'« 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  we  can  easily  imagine 
what  an  illustrious  figure  they  would  have 
made  under  the  managtiment  of  stich  a  genius 
as    his;    and    how   finely  they  would  have  been 
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adapted  to  many  situations    which   occur  in  his 
works. 

After  so  particular  an  examination  of  Fin- 
gal,  it  were  needlefs  to  enter  into  as  full  a 
discussion  of  the  conduct  of  Temora,  the  other 
epic  poem.  Many  of  the  same  observations, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  great  character- 
isiics  of  heroic  poetry,  apply  to  both.  The 
laigh  merit,  however,  of  Temorn,  requires  that 
We  should  not  pafs  it  by  without  some 
Remarks. 

The  scene  of  Temora,  as  of  Fingal ,  is  laid 
in  Ireland;  and  the  action  is  of  a  posterior 
date*  The  subject  is,  an  expedition  of  the 
liero,  to  dethrone  and  punish  n  bloody  usurper, 
and  to  restore  the  possession  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  posterity  of  the  lawful  prince  j  an  under- 
taking worthy  of  the  justice  and  heroism  of 
the  great  Fingal.  The  action  is  one  and  com- 
plete. The  poem  opens  with  the  descent  of 
Fingal  on  the  coast,  and  the  consultation  held 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy.  The  murder 
of  the  young  prince  Cormac,  ^%hich  was  iho 
cause  ol  the  war,  being  antecedent  to  the  epic 
action,  is  introfluced  with  great  propriety  as 
an  episode  in  the  first  book.  In  the  progref^i 
of    the    poem,      ibree     baliles     are     described, 
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tvliich  rise  in  their  importance  above  one 
another;  tlie  succels  is  various,  and  the  issue 
for  sonio  time  doubtful;  till  at  last,  Fingal 
brought  into  distrefs,  by  the  wound  of  his 
g^reat  general  Gaul,  and  the  death  of  his  son 
Fillan ,  assumes  the  command  himself,  and 
having  slain  the  Irish  king  in  single  combat, 
restores  the  rightful  heir  to  his  throne. 

Temora  has  perhaps  Icfs  fire  than  the  other 
epic  poem;  but,  in  return,  it  has  more  variet}', 
more  tendernefs,  and  more  magnificence.  The 
reigning  idea,  so  often  presented  to  us,  of 
,, Fingal  in  the  last  of  his  fields,  "  is  venerable 
and  affecting;  nor  could  any  more  noble  con- 
clusion be  thought  of,  than  the  aged  hero, 
after  so  many  succefsful  achievements ,  takina; 
his  leave  of  battles,  and  with  all  the  solemni- 
ties of  those  times  resigning  his  spear  to  his 
son.  The  events  are  lefs  crowded  in  Temora 
than  in  Fingal;  actions  and  characters  are 
more  particularly  displayed  ;  we  are  let  into 
the  transactions  of  both  hosts;  and  informed 
of  the  adventures  of  the  night  as  well  as  of 
the  day.  The  still  pathetic,  and  the  romantic 
Scenery  of  several  oi  the  night  adventures,  so 
remarkably  suited  to  Ossian's  genius,  occasion 
P^oi,  III,  P 
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a  fine  diversity  in  the  poem,  and  are  liap|tily 
contrasted  with  the  uiilaary  operations  ol  tlie 
day. 

^  In  most  of  our  author's  poems,  the  horrors 
of  war  are  softened  by  intermixed  scenes  of 
love  and  friendship.  In  Fingal ,  these  are  in- 
traduced  as  episodes;  in  Temora,  we  have  an 
incident  of  this  nature  wrought  into  the  body 
of  the  piece,  in  the  adventure  of  Cathinor  and 
^ulraalla.  This  forms  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous beauties  of  that  poem.  I'he  disirefs 
of  Sulmalla,  disguised  and  unknown  among 
strangers,  her  tender  and  anxious  concern  for 
the  safety  of  Cathmor,  her  dream,  and  her 
melting  remembrance  of  the  land  of  her 
fathers;  Cathraor's  emotion  when  he  first  dis- 
covers her,  his  struggles  to  conceal  and  siip- 
prefs  his  passion,  lest  it  should  unman  Iiiiii  in 
the  midst  of  war,  though  „  his  soul  poured 
„ forth   in   secret,    when    he    beheld    her    fearful 


..eye 


and   the    last  inter\iew  between   thi 


when  overcome  by  her  tendernefs,  lie  lets  In  i 
know  he  had  discovered  her,  and  confesst-. 
his  passion;  are  all  wrought  up  ^^ilh  the  most 
exquisite  sensibility  and   delicacy. 

Besides    the    characters    which    appeared    ia 
fiugal,    Sttv^ral  new  9ne3  are  h^^re    introduced; 
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anil  llinii[;1i.  as  thry  flrt?  all  'lie  cliaracters  oF 
warriors,  bravery  is  llie  predoininant  feature, 
tliey  are  iievertlielefs  diversifie<l  in  a  sensible 
and  striking  manner.  Foldatli  ,  lor  instance, 
tlio  general  of  Cathrtior,  exiiiblts  tbe  perfect 
picture  of  a  savage  cliieftan  :  Bold  and  daring, 
but  presumptuous,  cruel,  and  overbearing.  He 
is  distinguished  on  his  first  appearance,  as  the 
l"rien<l  of  the  tyrant  -Caiibar;  „  His  stride  is 
„hauglity;  his  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath."  In  liis 
person  and  whole  deportment,  he  is  contrasted 
with  the  mild  and  wise  Hidalla,  another  leader 
of  the  same  army,  on  whose  liumanity  and 
gentlenefs  he  looks  with  great  contempt.  He 
professedly  delights  in  strife  and  blood.  He 
insults  over  the  fallen.  He  is  imperious  in  his 
counsels,  and  factions  when  they  are  not 
followed.  He  is  unrelenting  in  all  his  schemes 
of  revenge,  even  to  the  length  of  denying  the 
funeral  song  to  the  dead;  which,  from  the  in- 
jury thereby  done  to  their  ghosts,  was  in  tliose 
days  considered  as  the  greatest  bajbarity. 
Fierce  to  the  last,  he  comforts  himself  in  his 
dying  moments,  with  thinking  that  his  ghost 
shall  often  leave  its  blast  to  rejoice  over  the 
graves  of  those  he  liad  slain.  Yet  Ossian, 
ever  prone  to  the  pathetic,  has  contrived  to 
P  3 
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throw  into  his  arcoiint  of  the  tlcaih ,  even  of 
this  man,  some  tender  rirciimstances ;  hv  the 
moving  descii])tion  of  his  daughter  Dardulena, 
the  last  of    his   ia<  e. 

The  character  of  Fcildath  tends  mucli  lo 
exalt  that  of  Catlnnor,  tliB  chief  comniandc^i, 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  most  liL-niane 
virtues.  He  abhors  all  fraud  and  criiehv,  is 
famous  for  his  hospitality  to  strangers ;  open 
to  every  generous  sentiment,  and  to  every  soft 
and  compassionate  feeling.  He  is  so  amiable 
as  to  divide  t!)e  reader's  attachment  between 
him  and  the  hero  of  the  poem;  though  our 
author  has  artfully  managed  it  so  as  to  mal<e 
Cathmor  himself  indirectly  acknowledge  Fin- 
gal's  superiority,  and  to  appear  somewhat 
apprehensive  of  the  event,  after  the  deatlf  of 
Fillan  ,  which  he  knew  woxdd  call  forth  Fini;al 
in  all  his  might.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
although  Ossian  has  introduced  into  his  poems 
three  conij)lete  heroes,  Cuthullin ,  Cathnmr, 
and  Fingal,  he  has,  however,  sensibly  distin- 
guisiied  each  of  their  characters.  Cuthullin  is 
j)articularly  honourable;  Cathmor  particidarly 
wmiable;  Fingal  wise  and  great,  retaining  an 
ascendant  peculiar  to  hiniscll  in  whatever  light 
he  is  vi«\vtd. 
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Eiit  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and 
tlio  one  most  liighly  finislied,  is  Fillan.  His 
character  is  oF  that  sort  for  vvhicli  Ossiau 
shows  a  a  particular  fondnefs;  an  eager,  fer- 
vent, younji;  warrior,  fired  with  all  the  im- 
patient enthusiasm  for  military  glory,  peculiar 
to  tliat  time  of  life.  He  had  sketched  this  in 
the  description  of  his  own  sou  Oscar;  hut  as 
he  extended  it  more  fully  in  Fillan,  and  as 
the  character  is  so  consonant  to  the  epic 
strain,  thougli,  so  far  as  I  remember,  not 
placed  in  such  a  conspicuous  light  by  any 
other  epic  poet,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
attend  a  little  to  Osslan's  management  of  it 
in   tliis  instance. 

Fillan  was  the  youngest  oF  all  the  sons  of 
Fingal;  younger,  it  is  plain,  than  his  nephew 
Oscar,  by  wliose  fame  and  great  deeds  in  war, 
we  may  naturally  suppose  his  ambition  to  havii 
been  highly  stimulated.  Withal,  as  he  is 
younger,  he  is  described  as  more  rash  and 
fiery.  His  first  appearance  is  soon  after  Os- 
car's death ,  when  he  was  employed  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  foe  by  night.  In  a  con- 
versation with  his  brother  Ossian ,  on  that 
c-casion,    we  learn  that    it   was  not  long  since 
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lie  brg.in  to  lift  llie  spear.  ,,Vevf  are  t}ie 
..marks  of  my  swor«hin  battle;  hut  my  soul  is 
,.fire.  "  He  is  with  some  dilliculiy  rL-.sir.iiueil 
I'v  O&sian  from  going  to  attack  llie  etuMin; 
and  complains  to  bim,  tliat  bis  lailuT  ba«l 
iipver  allowed  biin  any  opportunity  of  signaliz- 
ing bis  valour.  ,,  Tbe  king  balb  not  rt-mark- 
,,<'<l  my  sword;  1  go  foritJ  nllb  llu*  ciowd; 
,,I  relurn  without  my  fame."  Soon  after,  wbt-ri 
P'lngal ,  according  to  custom,  was  to  appoint 
OIK"  of  his  chiefs  to  command  the  army,  and 
earh  w.is  standing  forth,  and  putting  in  h.is 
claim  to  this  honour.  Fillan  is  jiri-sented  in 
the  following  most  picturesque  and  iiatmal 
altitude.  ,,  On  his  spear  stood  the  son  of 
,,Clatho  ,  in  tlw  %Yanderirig  of  his  locks, 
//riirice  lie  raised  lils  eyes  to  Fingal  ;  liis  voi<  e 
,,tbrice  failed  liim  as  be  spoke.  I'illau  could 
,,not  I)oast  of  battles;  at  once  be  strode  awav. 
,,Bent  over  a  distant  stream  be  stood;  the 
,,tear  bung  in  his  eye.  Ho  siii!<I\,  at  times, 
,,lbe  tliistle's  bead,  with  bis  inverted  spear." 
No  lefs  natural  and  beautilul  is  the  description 
of  Fingal's  paternal  emodoti  on  thi-s  occasion 
,,Nor  is  lie  unseen  of  I'ini-,!!.  .Side -long  f. 
,,behtd4  bis  son.  He  l)eli«Id  bim  wiih  bursi- 
„ing  joy.      Ho  hid   tbe    big  tear  with  liis    locks 
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,,an(l  turned  amidst  his  cro-svdod  soul."  Tlie 
(onimand,  lor  that  day,  being  given  to  Gaul, 
Fillan  ruslies  amidst  the  thickest  of  the  foe, 
saves  Gaul's  life,  who  is  wounded  hy  a  random 
arrow,  and  distinguishes  himself  so  in  battle, 
that  ,,lhe  days  of  old  return  on  Fingal's  mind, 
,,as  he  beholds  the  renown  of  his  son.  As 
,,ihe  sun  rejoices  from  the  cloud,  over  the 
,,tree  his  beams  have  raised,  whilst  it  shakes 
,.its  lonely  head  on  the  heath,  so  joyful  is  the 
,,king  over  Fillan."  Sedate,  however,  and 
wise,  he  mixes  the  praise  which  he  bestows 
on  liim  with  some  reprehension  of  his  rash- 
nefs.  ,,jMy  son,  1  saW  thy  deeds,  and  my  soul 
,,was  glad.  Thou  art  brave,  son  of  Clatho, 
,,hut  headlong  in  the  strife  So  did  not  Fin- 
,,;;al  advance,  though  lie  never  fearetl  a  foe. 
,,Let  thy  people  be  a  ildge  behind  thee;  they 
,.are  thv  strength  in  the  field.  Then  shalt 
,.ihou  be  long  renowned,  and  behold  the 
,, tombs  of  thy  fathers." 

On  the  next  day,  the  greatest  and  the  last 
of  T'ln.m's  life,  the  charge  is  committed  to  him 
of  leading  on  the  host  to  battle.  Fingal's 
speech  to  his  troops  on  this  occasion  is  full  of 
noble  sentiment;  and,  where  he  recommends 
his  Sun   lo'lhuir  care,    extremely  touching.      ,,  A 
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„younfi;  lieani  is  before  vou  ;  few  are  his  itr])* 
„  to  waj.  Tlit'V  are  few,  but  be  is  valiant; 
,,cleFon(l  my  dark -haired  son.  Bring  him  back 
„with  joy;  hereafter  he  may  stand  alone.  His 
,,form  is  like  his  fathers;  his  soul  is  a  flame 
,,rtf  their  fire."  When  the  battle  begins,  the 
poet  puts  forth  his  strength  to  describe  ilie 
exploits  of  the  young  hero;  who,  at  last  en- 
countering, and  killing  with  his  own  hand, 
Foldath ,  the  opposite  general,  attains  the 
pinnacle  of  glory.  In  what  follows,  when  the 
late  of  Fillan  is  drawing  near,  Ossian,  if  any 
where,  excels  himself.  Foldath  being  slain, 
and  a  general  rout  begun,  there  was  no 
resource  left  to  the  enemy  but  in  the  great 
Calhmor  himself,  who,  in  this  extremity,  des- 
cends from  the  hill,  where,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  princes,  he  surveyed  the  bat- 
tle. Observe  how  this  critical  event  is  v.rought 
up  by  the  poet.  ,,  Wide  spreading  over  echo- 
„ing  Lubai,  the  flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along. 
„Fillan  hung  forward  on  their  step ;  and  strew- 
,,ed  the  heath  with  dead.  Fingal  rejoiced  over 
„his  son.  —  Blue -shielded  Cathmor  rose.  — 
,,Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp!  Give  Fillan'a 
, .praise  to  the  wind;  raise  high  his  praise  in 
„my  hall,    ^^llilc  vet  he  <:hiiies  in  war.      Leave, 
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..hlue-cyed  Clatho  !  leave  lliy  hall;  bebolcl  iliac 
,, early  beam  oF  thine  I  The  host  is  "svithered 
,,iu  its  course.  No  farther  look  —  it  is  dark 
,, —  light- trembling  from  the  harp,  strikp, 
„virglns  !  strike  the  sound."  The  sudden  in- 
tcrrujition,  and  suspense  of  the  narration  ow 
Calhmor's  rising  from  his  hill,  the  abrupt 
bursting  into  the  praise  of  Fillan ,  and  the 
jiassionate  apostrophe  to  his  mother  Clatho, 
are  admirable  efforts  of  poetical  art,  in  order 
to  interest  us  in  Fillan's  danger;  and  the 
whole  is  heightened  by  the  immediate  follow- 
ing simile,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
eublime  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet, 
and  which,  if  it  had  been  found  in  Homer, 
■would  have  been  the  frequent  subject  of  ad- 
miration to  critics:  „  Fillan  is  like  a  spirit  of 
„heaven,  that  descends  from  the  skirt  of  his 
,, blast.  The  troubled  ocean  feels  his  steps,  as 
„he  strides  from  wave  to  wave.  His  path 
„kindles  behind  him;  islands  shake  their  heads 
,,on  the  heaving  seas." 

But  the  poet's  art  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
The  fall  of  this  noble  young  warrior,  or,  in 
Ossian's  style,  the  extinction  of  this  beam  of 
heaven,     could  not  be  rendered    too  interesting; 
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and  afFprtinr;,  Our  atrnntion  is  naturallv  drawn 
towards  FirigJil.  Jle  L.liolds  from  his  hill  the 
rising  of  Cathmor,  .in>\  tli(«  dans;er  of  his  son, 
iliit  wliat  shall  he  do?  ,,  Sliall  Fingal  rise  to 
,d)is  aid,  and  take  the  sword  of  I.iino?  What 
,,<Aien  shall  become  of  thy  fani<\  son  of  white- 
,, bosomed  Cl.iiho?  Turn  not  ihine  fves  from 
,,Fin^;al,  dauj^hler  of  Inistorp  I  I  shall  not 
,,fiu('ii«h  thy  ea-.Iy  beam.  No  cloud  of  mine 
,, shall  rise,  my  son,  upon  thy  soul  of  fire."  — 
Stni^^-^ling  betwe*>n  concern  for  the  fame,  and 
fear  for  the  safety,  of  his  son,  lie  withdraws 
horn  the  sight  of  the  en^;iijemcnt  ;  and  dis- 
patches Ossian  in  haste  to  the  fipld  ,  with  this 
aflectlonatf-  and  delicate  iujunrtioii :  ..Father 
,.  of'Osrarl"  addressirii;  liini  by  a  till?  Avliicli, 
on  tliis  occasion,  has  the  lii'dicst  propriefv, 
,. Father  of  Osrar!  lift  the  sprar;  debnd  the 
,, young  in  arms.  liut  conceal  tby  steps  fioni 
,,FilliinVs  eyts.  He  must  not  know  that  I 
..flouht  his  sleel.  "  Ossian  arrived  too  late. 
T'.iit  imwilling  to  des-rdie  Fillan  vanquished, 
llie  poet  .siippr»'sses  all  the  circumstanri-s  of 
the  combat  with  Cathmor;  and  only  shows  us 
the  dving  hero.  We  see  liini  animated  to  tl)e 
end  with  iIk;  sasne  martial  and  ardent  spirit  ; 
breathing    hi*    lait  in    bitter  regret   lor  being  so 
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p.irlv  ciir  off  (Voni  tlie  field  of  plorv.  ,,  Ossi.iri, 
,,lav  me  in  tlial  liollow  rock.  Raise  no  stone 
,,al)ove  me,  lest  one  should  ask  about  my 
..fame.  I  am  F.illen  in  the  first  ot"  my  Heidi;; 
,, fallen  ^^!lhout  renown.  Let  ihy  voice  alone 
,,send  joy  to  my  flyina;  soul.  Why  should  the 
,,bard  know  where  dwells  the  early-fallen  Fii- 
,,lan.  "  He  who,  after  tracing  the  circumstanr  (>s 
of  this  siorv,  shall  deny  that  onr  bard  is 
])osseised  of  hii;h  sentiment  and  high  art,  rnusc 
be  siranjzely  prejudiced  indeed.  Let  him  read 
the  stoiv  of  J'iilUs  in  \''ir;.(il,  which  is  of  ;i 
similar  kind;  and  afler  all  the  praise  lie  m.Tv 
justly  besto-w  on  the  elegant  and  flnislied  «b'- 
scription  of  that  amiable  auilior,  let  hiia  sav 
which  of  the  two  ])o€ts  unfold  most  of  the 
human  soul.  1  wave  insisting  on  an\  more  of 
the  particulars  in  Temora ;  as  mv  aim  is  rather 
to  l(>ad  the  reader  into  the  genius  and  sjurit; 
of  Osaian's  poetry,  than  to  dwell  on  ail  his 
beauties. 

The  judgment  and  art  discovered  in  con- 
ducting works  of  such  lenglli  as  Fin-^al  and 
Temora,  distinguisb  them  from  the  oilnn" 
poems  in  this  crd lection.  The  smaller  piecps. 
however,     contaia    jjarlicular    beauties     no    lef$ 
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eminent.  Ihrv  are  historical  poems,  cenerallv 
of  the  elegia'-.  kinJ;  and  )}lainly  discover 
themselves  to  he  the  work  of  ihe  same  autlior. 
One  consistent  face  of  manners  is  every  where 
presented  to  us;  one  spirit  of  poetry  rsigns ; 
the  masterly  hand  of  Ossian  appears  through- 
out; the  same  rapid  and  animated  style;  the 
5ame  strong  colouring  of  imagination  ;  and  the 
same  glowing  sensibility  of  heart.  Besides  the 
unilv  which  belongs  to  the  compositions  of 
one  man,  llurc  is  moreover  a  certain  unity  of 
subject,  wliith  very  hnppilv  connects  all  these 
poems.  They  form  the  poetical  history  of  the 
age  of  Fingal.  The  same  race  of  heroes  whom 
we  liad  met  witli  in  the  greater  poems  .  Cuth- 
nllin,  Oscar,  Connal,  and  Gaul,  return  again 
upon  the  stage;  and  Fingal  himself  is  always 
the  principal  h-^nre,  presented  on  every  oc- 
casion, witli  erjual  m.-ignihcencc ,  nay  rising 
upon  us  to  the  last.  The  circumstances  of 
Ossian's  olil  age  and  blindnefs ,  his  surviving 
all  liis  f)  lends,  and  his  relating  their  gr«'at  *-x- 
|)loIts  to  Malvina,  the  spouse  or  niistrefs  of 
his  beloved  son  Oscar,  furnish  the  finest 
popllcal  situations  that  fancy  could  dtnise  lor 
tlidt  tender  pathetic  which  reigns  in  Ossian's 
roctrv. 
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On  each  of  these  poems  there  might  bft 
room  for  separate  observations,  -wilh  reoarrl 
to  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  the  inci- 
dents, as  well  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  descrip- 
tions and  sentiments.  Carthon  is  a  regular 
and  highly  finished  piece.  The  main  story 
is  very  properly  introduced  by  Clessamor's 
relatioH  of  the  adventure  of  his  youth ;  and 
this  introdnction  is  finely  heightened  by  Fin- 
gal's  song  of  mourning  over  Moina;  in  -which 
Ossian,  ever  fond  of  doing  honour  to  his 
father,  has  contrived  to  distinguish  him  ior 
being  an  eminent  poet,  as  well  as  warrior. 
Fingal's  song  upon  this  occasion,  when-  „  his 
,,tliousand  bards  leaned  forwards  from  their 
„seais,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,"  is  in- 
ferior to  no  passage  in  the  whole  book;  and 
with  great  judgment  put  in  his  mouth,  as  the 
seriousnefs,  no  lefs  than  the  sublimity  of  the 
strain,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  hero's  char- 
acter, la  Darthula  are  assembled  almost  all 
the  tender  images  that  can  touch  the  heart  oF 
man;  friendship,  love,  the  affections  of  parent,*, 
sons,  and  brothers,  tlie  distrefs  of  the  a/^ed, 
and  the  unavailing  braveiy  of  tbe  vouit^. 
Tlie  beautiful  addrefs  to  the  moon,  whh 
which  the  poem  opens,  and  the  nansition  from 
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ihtnre  to  tlie  siihif-rr,  mo«t  hnnpilv  prcpaic 
the  mind  lor  iliat  train  of  affeciinp  events  lli.it 
is  to  follow.  The  story  is  regular,  dramati' . 
interesting  to  llie  last.  Ho  who  ran  read  it 
without  emotion  may  congiatuiato  himself,  if 
he  pleases,  upon  heing  completely  armed 
against  sympathetic  sorrow.  As  Fingal  Jiad  no 
occasion  of  appearing  in  the  action  of  tliis 
poem,  Ossian  makes  a  very  artful  transition 
from  his  narration,  to  what  was  jiassing  in  the 
lialls  of  Selma.  The  sound  heard  there  on 
the  strings  of  his  harp,  the  concern  .which 
I'ingal  shows  on  hearing  it,  and  the  invocation 
of  the  ghosts  of  their  fathers,  to  receive  the 
heroes  Jailing  in  a  distant  land,  are  introduced 
%vith  great  beauty  of  imagination .  to  increase 
tlie  solemnity,  and  to  diversify  the  scenery  of 
the    poem. 

Carrie -thura  is  full  of  the  most  sublime 
dignity,  and  has  this  advantage,  of  heing  more 
cheerful  in  the  sidiject,  an(l  more  happy  in 
the  catastrophe,  than  most  of  the  otljer 
poems;  though  tempered,  at  the  same 
time,  with  epi^sodes  in  that  strain  of  tender 
mtdancholv  "which  seems  to  have  been  the 
great    delight   of   Ossian    and    the    bards   of  his 
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azp.  Lathmon  is  peculiarly  rli«tingnisliecl  by 
high  generosity  of  sentiment.  This  is  carried 
so  Far,  particularly  in  the  refusal  of  Gaul,  on 
one  side,  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  fieeping 
loe  ;  aud  of  Laihmon ,  on  the  otber,  to  over- 
power by  numbers  the  two  young  warriors,  as 
to  recal  into  one's  mind  llie  manners  of 
chivalry;  some  resemblance  to  which  mav  per- 
haps be  suggested  by  other  incidents  in  this 
collection  of  poems.  Chivalry,  however,  took, 
rise  in  an  age  and  country  too  remote  tioin 
jhose  of  Osslan,  to  admit  the  suspicion  thuc 
the  one  could  have  borrowed  any  thing  fioni 
the  other.  So  far  as  chivalry  had  anv  real 
existence,  the  same  military  enthusiasm,  which 
gave  birth  to  it  in  the  feudal  times,  might,  in 
the  days  of  Ossian ,  that  is,  in  the  infancy  of 
a  rising  state,  through  the  operation  of  the 
same  cause,  very  naturally  produce  effects  of 
the  same  kind  on  the  minds  and  manners  of 
men.  So  far  as  cliivalry  was  an  ideal  system 
existing  only  in  romance,  it  will  not  be  thought 
surprising,  when  we  reflect  on  the  account 
before  given  of  the  Celtic  bards,  that  this 
imaginary  refinement  of  heroic  manners  should 
be  found  among  tliem,  as  much,  at  least,  as 
among    the    Tt  obadoret ,     or  strolling  Provencal 
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barrls,  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century;  wliose 
songs ,  it  is  said ,  first  gave  rise  to  those  ro- 
mantic ideas  oF  heroism,  which  for  so  long  a 
time  enchanted  Europe  *).  Ossian's  heroes 
have  all  the  gallantry  and  generosity  of  those 
fabulous  knights,  Avithout  their  extravagance; 
and  his  love  scenes  have  native  tendernels, 
Aviihout  any  mixture  of  those  forced  and  unna- 
tural conceits  ^vhicli  abound  in  the  old  ro- 
mances. The  adventures  related  by  our  poet, 
•which  resemble  the  most  those  of  romance, 
concern  wonien  who  fellow  their  lovers  to  war, 
disguised  in  the  armour  of  men;  and  these  are 
so  managed  as  to  produce,  in  the  discovery, 
several  of  the  most  interesting  situations;  one 
beautiful  instance  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Carrie -thura,  and  another  in  Calthon  and 
Coh;ial. 

Oithona  presents  a  siiuatuonof  a  diffrrent 
nature.  In  the  absence  of  her  lover,  Gaul,  she 
had  been  carred  off  and  ravished  by  Dun- 
Tommath.  Gaul  discovers  tlie  jilace  where  she 
is    kept  concealed,     and  comes  to  revenge  her. 


•)    Vid.    Hiietiiis    de    oiij;Iiie    lahidarum  Ronian«>n- 
■ninxn. 
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The  meeting  of  the  two  lovers,  the  sentiments 
and  the  behaviour  oF  Oithona  on  that  occasion, 
are  described  -with  such  tender  and  exquisite 
propriety,  as  does  the  greatest  honour  both  to 
the  art  and  to  the  delicacy  of  our  author;  and 
would  have  been  admired  in  any  poet  of  the 
most  refined  age.  The  conduct  of  Croma 
must  strike  every  reader  as  remarkably  judicious 
and  beautiful.  We  are  to  be  prepared  for  the 
death  of  Malvina,  which  is  related  in  the  suc- 
ceeding poem.  She  is  therefore  introduced 
In  person;  ,,  she  has  heard  a  voice  in  a  dream; 
,,she  feels  the  fluttering  of  her  soul;"  and  ia 
a  most  moving  lamentation,  addressed  to  her 
beloved  Oscar,  she  sings  her  OAvn  death -song. 
Nothing  could  be  calculated  with  more  art  to 
600th  and  comfort  her  than  the  story  which 
Ossian  relates.  In  the  young  and  brave  Fovar- 
gormo,  another  Oscar  is  introduced;  hia 
praises  are  sung;  and  the  happinefs  is  set  be- 
fore her  of  those  who  die  in  their  youth, 
„when  their  renown  is  around  them ;  before 
„the  feeble  behold  them  in  the  hall,  and 
„smile  ai  their  trembling  hands." 

But  no  where    does  Ossian's    geniu*    appear 
to  greater  advantage,  than  in  Eerrathon,   which 
f^o/.  III.  q 
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is  reckoned  the  conclusion  of"  his  songs.     ,/rh« 
;,last  sound  of  the   voice  of  Cona." 


Qualis  olor  neto  positiinis  littore  virani, 
Ingemit,     et    niaeslis    inulcens    coiiceniibiis 
Praesago   quaeritur  venieiitia   funeia    raiiiii. 


auras 


The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably 
•ulted  to  the  subject.  Every  thing  is  full  of 
'  that  invisible  -world,  into  -which  the  aged  batd 
Relieves  himself  no;v  ready  to  enter.  The 
airy  hall  of  Fingal  presents  itself  to  his  view; 
,,he  sees  the  cloud  that  shall  receive  his  ghost; 
„he  beholds  the  mist  that  shall  form  his  robe 
„-when  he  appears  on  his  hill;"  and  all  the 
ilatural  objects  around  him  seem  to  carry  the 
presages  of  death.  „  The  thistle  sh.ikes  its 
„beard  to  the  wind.  'I'he  flower  hauijs  its 
,, heavy  head;  it  seems  to  say,  I  am  covered 
,,-wItb  the  drops  of  heaven  ;  the  time  of  my 
, .departure  is  near,  and  tlie  blast  that  shall 
^.scatter  my  leaves."  Malvina'a  deatli  is  hinted 
to  him  in  the  most  delicate  manner  by  the 
eon  of  Alpin.  His  lamentation  over  her,  her 
apotheosis,  or  ascent  to  the  ha1)itation  of 
heroes,  and  ihp  introduction  to  the  story 
which  follows  from  the  mention  which  Ossian 
aupposKS  the  father  of  Malvina  to  make  of  him 
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in  the  hall  of  FIngal ,  are  all  in  the  highest 
spirit  of  poetrv.  „  And  dost  thou  rememher 
,,Ossian,  O  Toscar  son  of  Comloch?  The 
„battles  of  our  youth  were  many;  our  swords 
,,Avent  together  to  the  field."  Nothing  could 
he  more  proper  than  to  end  his  songs  with 
recording  an  exploit  of  the  father  of  tliat 
Malvina,  of  whom  his  he.irt  was  now  so  full; 
and  who,  from  first  to  last,  had  been  such 
a  favourite   object   througliout  all   his    poems. 

The  scene  of  most  of  Ossian's  poems  is 
laid  in  Scotland,  or  in  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
o}i])Osite  to  the  territories  of  Fingal.  When 
the  scene  is  in  Ireland,  we  perceive  no  change 
of  manners  from  those  of  Ossian's  native 
country.  For  as  Ireland  was  undoubtedly 
peopled  with  Celtic  tribes,  the  language, 
customs,  and  religion  of  both  nations  were 
the  same.  Thev  had  been  separated  from  one 
another,  Iw  migration,  only  a  few  generations, 
as  it  should  seem,  before  our  poet's  age;  and 
they  still  maintained  a  close  and  frequent  inter- 
course. But  when  the  poet  relates  th^  expedi- 
tions of  any  of  his  heroes  to  the  Scandinavian 
coast,  or  to  the  islands  of  Orkn«y,  which 
were  then  part  of  the  Scandinavian  territory, 
Q  a 
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as  he  tloes  In  Carrlr-tbura,  Stilmalla  ofLumon, 
and  Catliloda,  the  ra«e  is  quite  altered.  ILose 
countries  were  inliabited  by  nations  of  the 
Teutonic  descent,  who  in  tlieir  manners  a/id 
religious  rites  differed  widely  from  the  Celtae; 
and  it  is  curious  and  remarkable  to  find  this 
difference  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  poems  of 
Ossian.  His  descriptions  bear  the  native  marks 
of  one  who  was  present  in  the  expeditions 
which  he  relates,  and  who  describes  what  be 
had  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  No  sooner  are 
we  carried  to  Lochlin,  or  tho  islands  of 
Inistore,  than  we  perceive  that  we  are  in  a 
foreign  region.  New  objects  b^gln  to  appear. 
We  meet  every  where  with  the  stones  and 
circles  of  Loda,  tliat  Is,  Odin,  the  great  Scan- 
dinavian deity.  We  meet  with  the  divination* 
and  enchantments,  for  which  it  is  well  known 
those  northern  nations  were  early  lamous. 
,, There,  mixed  with  the  murmur  of  waters, 
,,roSe  the  voice  of  aged  men,  wlio  called  the 
,, forms  of  night  to  aid  them  in  their  war," 
whilst  the  Caledonian  chiefs,  who  assisted 
them,  are  described  as  standing  at  a  distance, 
hecdlefs  of  their  rites.  That  ferocity  oi  man- 
ners which  disiinguisbed  those  nations,  also 
becomes  conspicuous.     Li  the  combats   of  their 
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chiefs,  there  is  a  peculiar  savagenefts;  even 
their  ^vonien  are  bloody  ^nd  fierce.  Thoir 
spirit,  and  the  very  ideas  of  Regner  Lodbrog, 
that  northern  Sf  alder  whom  I  formerly  quoted, 
occur  to  us  again.  „  The  hawks,"  Ossian 
ni.ikes  one  of  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  say, 
„rush  from  all  their  "vvinds;  they  are  wont  to 
,, trace  my  course.  We  rejoiced  three  days 
, , above  the  dead,  and  called  the  hawks  of 
,, heaven.  They  came  from  all  their  winds,  to 
,,feast  on  the  foes  of  Annir." 

Dismissing  now  the  separate  consideration 
of  any  of  our  author's  works,  1  proceed  to 
make  some  observations  on  his  manner  of 
■writing,  under  the  general  heads  of  Descrip- 
tion,  Imagery,    and  Sentiment. 

A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  dis- 
tinguished by  his  talent  for  description  •).  A 
eorond  rate  writer  discerns  nothing  new  or 
peculiar   in   the   object   he   means    to    describe. 


•)  See  ihe  rules  of  poetical  description  excellot- 
ly  ilhistrated  by  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  Elements  of 
Oiiicism  ,  vol.  ill.  chap.  31.  Of  narration  and  de-. 
scription. 
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His  conceptions  of  it  are  vague  and  loose; 
Lis  expressions  feeble;  anil  of  course  tlie  ol)- 
ject  is  presented  to  us  indistinctly,  and  as 
through  a  cloud.  But  a  irue  poet  makes  ns 
imagine  that  we  see  it  before  our  eyes;  be 
catches  the  distinguishing  features  ;  he  i;ive3  it 
the  colours  of  life  and  reality;  he  ])laces  it  ia 
such  a  light,  that  a  painter  could  copy  after 
him.  This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
lively  imagination,  which  first  receives  a  strong 
impression  of  the  object;  and  then,  by  a 
proper  selection  of  capital  picturesque  circum- 
stances employed  in  describing  it,  transmits 
tha^  impression,  in  its  full  force,  to  the  imagi- 
nations of  others.  That  Ossian  possesses  this 
descriptive  power  in  a  high  degree,  we  have 
a  clear  proof  from  the  eftect  which  his  de- 
scriptions produce  upon  the  imaginations  of 
tliose  who  read  him  wnih  any  degree  of  aitenr 
lion  and  taste.  Few  poets  are  more  interest- 
ing. We  contract  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  principal  heroes.  The  characters,  the 
manners ,  the  face  of  the  country ,  become 
familiar :  we  even  think  we  could  draw  the 
figure  of  his  ghosts.  In  a  word,  whilst  reading 
him,    we  arc   transported  as  into  a  new  region. 
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anfl  (hvell    among   his   objects    as    if  they  were 
all  real. 


It  were  easy   to  point  out   several    instances 
of    exquisite     painting     in     the     works     of     our 
.Tuthor.       Such,     for   instance,     as    the  scenery 
^^ilb  which  Teniora  opens,    and  the  attitude  in 
-which  Cairbar   is    there    presented    to    us;     the 
description    of   the   young    prince    Cormac,     in 
the  same  book;    and    the  ruins  of  Balclutha  ia 
Cartho.       ,,I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha, 
,,but     they      were     desolate.        The      fire      had 
..resounded  in  the  halls;     and  the  voice  of  the- 
,. people   is    heard   no    more.       The    stream    of 
,,CIutha   vfas    removed    from    its    place    by    the 
„fall  of  the  walls.      The  thistle  shook  there  its 
„Ionely  head:    The  raofs  whistled  to  the  wind. 
,,The  fox  looked  out  from    the    windows;     the 
,,rank  grafs  of   the  wail  waved  round  his  head. 
,, Desolate   is    the    dwelling    of  Moina ;     silence 
„is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers."     Nothing  also 
can  be  more  natural  and  lively   than    the    man- 
ner in  which  Carthon  afterwards  describes  how 
the  conflagration  of  his   city  affected  him  when 
a  child:      „  Have    I    not    seen    the    fallen    Bal- 
,,riiuha?   And  shall  I  feast  with  Comhal's  son? 
,,Comhal  I    who    threw  his    fire  in  th«  midst  of 
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„iny  fatlier's  hall !  I  was  young,  ami  knew  not 
„the  cause  why  the  virj^ins  wept.  The  columns 
„of  smoke  pleased  mine  eye,  when  ihey  rose 
,, above  my  walls:  I  often  looked  back  with 
„f^ladnefs,  when  mv  friends  fled  above  the  hill. 
,,But  when  the  years  of  my  youtli  came  on,  I 
„beheld  the  mofs  oF  my  fallen  walls.  My  sigh 
,,arose  with  the  morning,  and  my  tear» 
„descended  with  night.  Shall  I  not  fight,  I 
„8aid  to  my  soul,  against  the  children  of  my 
„foes?  And  I  will  fight,  O  bard  i  I  feel  the 
,,strength  of  my  soul."  In  the  same  poem  the 
assembling  of  the  chiefs  round  Fingal ,  who 
liad  been  warned  of  some  impending  danger 
by  the  appearance  of  a  prodigy,  is  described 
ivith  so  many  picturesque  circumstances,  that 
one  imagines  himself  present  in  the  assembly. 
„The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  sight,  and 
„he  foresaw  the  death  of  bis  people.  He  came 
„in  silence  to  his  hall,  and  took  his  fatlier's 
„spear;  the  mail  rattled  on  his  breast.  The 
„heroes  rose  around.  They  looked  in  silence 
,,on  each  other,  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal. 
,,They  saw  the  battle  in  his  face.  A  thousand 
„shields  arc  placed  at  once  on  their  arms ; 
,,and  they  drew  a  tliousaiid  swords.  The  hall 
„oi   Scima    brighLciicd   around.      The    clang    oi 
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„arms  ascomls.  The  grey  dogs  bowl  In  their 
,,])lacc.  No  -word  is  among  tlie  mighty  chief's. 
„Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the  king;  and  half- 
^assumed  liis  spear." 

It  has  been  objected  to  Ossian,  that  lu<i 
descriptions  of  military  actions  are  imperfect, 
and  much  lefs  diversified  by  circumstances 
than  those  of  Homer.  This  is  in  some  mea- 
eure  true.  The  amaxing  fertility  of  Homer's 
invention  is  no  -where  so  much  displayed  as  in 
the  incidents  of  his  battles,  and  in  the  little 
history  pieces  he  gives  of  the  persons  slain. 
Kor  indeed,  with  regard  ro  the  talent  of  de- 
Bcription,  can  too  much  be  said  in  praise  of 
Homer.  Every  thing  is  alive  in  his  writings. 
The  colours  with  which  he  paints  are  those  of 
nature.  But  Ossian's  genius  was  of  a  different 
kind  from  Homers.  It  led  him  to  hurry 
towards  grand  objects,  rather  than  to  amuse 
himself  with  particulars  of  lefs  importance. 
He  could  dwell  on  the  death  of  a  favourite 
hero  ;  but  that  of  a  private  man  seldom  stop- 
ped his  rapid  course.  Homer's  genius  was 
more  comprehensive  than  Ossian's.  It  included 
a  wider  circle  of  objects;  and  could  work  up 
any   incident    into    description.       Ossian's   was 
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more  limited;  hut  the  region  witliin  which  It 
chiefly  exerted  itself  was  the  liighest  of  all, 
the   region   of  the  pathetic  and  sublime. 

We  must  not  imaijlne,  however,  that  Ossian's 
battles    consist    only    of    ireneral     indistinct    de- 
scription.      Such   beautiful  incidents    are    some- 
times introduced,    and  the   circumstances  of  the 
persons  slain  so   much  iliversified ,    as  show  that 
he    could    have    embellished    his  military  scenes 
with  an  abundant  variety  of  particulars,     if   his 
genius  had  led  him  to   «Uv<*ll  upon   them.    „One 
,,man    is    stretched    in     the     dust    of  his    native 
,,l;uid;  he  fell,    where  olien   lie  had  spread  the 
,, feast,  and  often  raised  tlie  voice  of  the  harp-" 
The  maid  of  Inlstore  is  inlroducfjd,  in  a  moving 
apostrojdie ,     as    weeping  for   another;      and    a 
tliird,     ,,as    rolled    in    the    dust,     lie    lifted    his 
..faint    eyes    to    the    kini:,"     is  remembered  and. 
mourned  by  Fingal  as  the   friend  of  Agandecca. 
The    blood    pouring    from    the    woun<l    of  one 
who  is  slain  by  nij:ht,   is  heard   ..biasinr;  on  the 
, .half -extinguished     oak,"       which     had     been 
kindled    for     giving    light-:     Anotlier,     climbing 
a    tree    to    escape    from    his    foe,     is  pierced  by 
liis  sjiear  from  behind;    ,, shrieking,    panting  he 
..fell;  -whilst  mofs  aiid  withered  branches  pur$u« 
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,,liis  fall,  anrl  strew  die  blue  arms  of  Gaul." 
Never  was  a  finer  picture  drawn  of"  the  ardour 
of  two  youiliful  warriors  than  the  following: 
,,I  saw  Gaul  in  his  armour,  and  my  soul  was 
,, mixed  with  his :  For  the  fire  of  the  hattle 
,,was  in  his  eyes;  lie  looked  to  the  foe  with 
,,joy.  We  spoke  the  Avords  of  friendship  in 
,, secret;  and  the  lightning  of  our  swords  pour- 
,,ed  together.  We  drew  them  behind  the 
,,wood,  and  tried  the  strength  of  our  arms  in 
,,the  empty  air." 

Osslan  is  always  concise  in  his  descriptions, 
which  adds  mueh  to  their  beauty  and  force. 
For  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  a 
crowd  of  particulars,  or, a  very  full  and  extended 
style,  is  of  advantage  to  description.  On  the 
contrary,  such  a  diffuse  manner  for  the  most 
part  >veakens  it.  Any  one  redundant  circum- 
stance is  a  nuisance.  It  encumbers  and  loads 
the  fancy,  and  renders  the  main  image  in- 
distinct. „Obstat,"  as  Quintilian  savs  wirk 
regard  to  stylo,  „quicquld  non  adjuvat."  To 
be  concise  in  description,  is  one  thing;  and  to 
be  general,  is  another.  No  description  that 
rests  in  generals  can  possibly  be  good;  it  can 
convey   no    lively    idea;     for  it  is  of  pariiculara 
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only  that  \\c  Lave  a  distinct  conception. 
But,  at  the  same  lime,  no  strong  imagination 
<l\vells  long  upon  any  one  particular;  or  heaps 
together  a  nials  of  trivial  ones.  Ey  the  happy 
choice  oT  some  one ,  or  of  a  few  that  are  the 
most  striking,  it  presents  the  image  more  com- 
plete, shous  us  more  at  one  glance,  than  a 
feeble  imagination  is  able  to  do ,  by  turning 
its  object  round  and  round  into  a  variety  of 
lights.  Tacitus  is  oi  all  prose  writers  the  most 
concise.  He  has  even  a  degree  of  abruptnef* 
resembling  our  author:  Yet  no  writer  is  more 
eminent  for  lively  description.  When  Fi/igal, 
after  having  conquered  the  haughty  Swaran, 
proposes  to  dismils  him  •with  honour  :  „Raise 
„to  morrow  thy  white  sails  to  the  wind,  tlioM 
,, brother  of  Agandecca  I"  He  conveys,  by  thus 
addressing  his  ennmv  ,  a  stronger  impression 
of  the  emotions  then  passing  within  his  mind, 
than  if  whole  paragraphs  had  been  spent  in 
describing  ilie  conflirt  between  resentment 
against  Swauin  and  the  tender  remembrance 
of  his  ancient  love.  No  emplification  is  needed 
to  give  us  the  most  full  idea  of  a  Jiardy  veteran, 
after  the  few  following  words:  ,,IIis  shield  is 
,, marked  with  the  strokes  of  batth.';  his  red 
„eye    despises    danger."       When    Oscar,     left 
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alone,  was  surrounded  by  foes,  ,,he  stood," 
it  is  said ,  „growing  in  his  place,  like  the  flood 
,,oi"  the  narrow  vale,"  a  happy  representatioa 
of  one,  Avho,  by  daring  intrepidity  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  seems  to  increase  in  his  appearance, 
and  becomes  more  formidable  every  moment, 
like  the  sudden  rising  of  the  torrent  hemmed 
in  by  the  valley.  And  a  whole  crowd  of  ideas, 
concerning  the  circumstances  of  domestic  sorrow 
occasioned  by  a  young  warrior's  first  going 
forth  to  battle ,  is  poured  upon  the  mind  by 
these  ^words :  „Calmar  leaned  on  his  father's 
,, spear :  that  spear  which  he  brought  from 
,, Lara's  hall,  when  the  soul  of  his  mother  was 
,,sad." 

The  concisenefs  of  Ossian's  descriptions  is 
the  more  proper  on  account  of  his  subjects. 
Descriptions  of  gay  and  smiling  scenes  may, 
without  any  disadvantage,  be  amplified  and 
prolonged.  Force  is  not  the  predominant 
f[aality  expected  in  these.  The  description 
may  be  weakened  by  being  diffuse,  yer, 
notwithstanding,  may  be  beauiifuU  still- 
Whereas,  with  respect  to  grand,  solemn,  and 
pathetic  subjects,  which  are  Ossian's  chief  field, 
the   case   is   very  different.       lu    these,     energy 
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is  above  all  tbinps  rer|iiircd.  'I'lie  imnpinatinn 
must  be  seized  at  once,  or  not  at  all;  and 
is  far  more  deeply  impressed  by  one  strnn:^ 
and  ardent  ima^^'e,  tl)an  by  ilie  anxious  minuie- 
oefs  of  laboured  illustration. 

But  Osslan's  genius,  tliougli  cblefly  turned 
towarils  the  sublime  and  pathetic,  ^Ya9  not 
confined  to  it.  In  subjects  also  of  grace  and 
delicacy,  he  discovers  tbe  hand  of  a  master. 
Take,  for  an  example,  the  following,  elegant 
description  of  Agandecca  ,  wherein  the  tender- 
nefs  of  Tibullus  seems  imited  with  the  majesty 
of  Virgil.  „The  dauijbier  of  the  snow  overheard, 
„and  left  the  hall  of  lier  secret  sigb.  Sbe  canie 
,,in  ail  her  beauty;  like  the  moon  from  the 
.,cloud  of  the  East.  Lovelinefs  was  around 
,,her  as  light.  Her  steps  were  like  the  music 
,,of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth  and  loved  him. 
,,He  was  the  stolen  sii^h  of  her  soul.  Her 
„bluc  eyes  rolled  on  bini  in  secret;  and  she 
,, blest  the  chief  of  Morven."  Several  other 
instances  niigbt  be  proiiuced  of  the  feelings  of 
love  and  friendship  painted  by  our  author  with 
a  most  natural  aaid.  liappy  delicacy. 

The  aimpllciiy  of  Ossian's  manner  adds 
great  beauty  to  bis  descriptions,    and  indeed  to 
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Ills  wliole  poetrv.  We  meet  ^vith  no  affected 
ornaments;  no  forced  refinement;  no  marks, 
either  in  style  or  ihoirgbt,  of  a  studied 
endeavour  to  shine  and  sparkle.  Osaian  appears 
every  ^vllere  to  be  prompted  by  bis  feelinss  ; 
and  to  speak  from  the  abnndanre  of  bis  heart. 
I  remember  no  more  than  one  instance  of 
what  can  be  called  quaint  thought  in  thij 
whole  collection  of  his  works.  It  is  in  the 
first  book  of  Fingal ,  where  ,  from  the  tombs  of 
two  lovers,  two  lonely  yews  are  mentioned  to 
have  sprung,  ,, whose  branches  wished  to  meet 
,,on  high."  This  sympathy  of  the  trees  Avith 
the  lovers,  may  be  reckoned  to  border  on  an 
Italian  conceit;  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to 
find  this  single  instance  of  that  sort  of  wit  in 
our  Celtic  poetry. 

The  „joY  of  grief,"  is  one  of  Ossian's 
remarkable  expressions,  several  times  repeated. 
If  any  one  shall  think  that  it  needs  to  be 
justified  by  a  precedent,  he  may  find  it  twice 
used  by  Homer;  in  the  Iliad,  when  Achilles 
is  visited  by  the  ghost  of  Parroclus;  and  in  the 
Odyssey,  when  Ulysses  meets  his  mother  in  ihe 
shades.  On  both  these  occasions,  the  heroes 
melted  with  tenderuefs,  lament  their  not  having 
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it  in  their  power  to  throw  their  arms  round 
the  ghost,  .  „that  we  might,"  say  they,  „in  a 
^mutual  embrace,    enjoy  the  delight  of  grief." 

But  in  truth  the  expression  stands  in  need 
of  no  defence  from  authority;  for  it  is  a 
natural  and  just  expression;  and  conveys  a 
clear  idea  of  that  gratification,  which  a  vrituous 
heart  often  feels  in  the  indulgence  of  a  tender 
melancholy.  Ossian  makes  a  very  proper 
distinction  between  this  gratification  and  the 
destructive  eftect  of  overpowering  grief.  „There 
,,is  a  joy  in  grief,  when  peace  dwells  in  the 
,, breasts  of  the  sad.  But  sorrow  wastes  the 
, .mournful,  O  daughter  of  Toscar,  and  their 
„days  arc  few."  To  >, give  the  joy  of  grief," 
generally  signifies  to  raise  the  strain  of  soft 
and  grave  music ;  and  finely  characterises  the 
taste  of  Ossian's  age  and  country.  In  those 
days,  when  tlie  songs  of  bards  were  the  great 
delight  of  heroes,  the  tragic  muse  was  held  in 
chief  honour;  gallant  actions,  and  virtuous 
6ufferings ,    were  the  chosen   theme ;    prefirably 

•)  Odyss.  XI.  ■211.     Iliad,  xxiii.  gg- 
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to  tliat  li;^l!t  and  trifling  strain  of  poetry  ami 
miislr,  ■wliic.li  promotes  light  and  trifling  man- 
ners, and  serves  to  en'asculate  the  mind. 
,, Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall  ,  "  said  the  great 
Finj;al ,  in  the  midst  of  youih  and  victory, 
„strik.e  the  harp  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fiugal 
,.bcar  the  song.  Pleasant  is  llie  joy  of  grief! 
„It  is  like  the  shower  of  spring,  when  it  sof- 
,,tens  the  l)ranch  of  the  oak;  and  the  young 
,, leaf  lifts  lis  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards! 
„To-morrow  we  lift  the  sail.  " 

Personal  epithets  have  been  much  used  by 
all  the  poets  of  the  most  ancient  ages:  and 
wiien  well  cliQse«,  not  general  and  unmeaning, 
they  contribute  not  a  little  to  render  the  style 
descriptive  and  animated.  Besides  epithets 
founded  on  bodily  distinctions,  a -kin  to  many 
of  Homer's,  we  find  in  Ossian  sevcial  which 
are  remarkably  beautiful  and  poetical.  Such 
as,  Oscar  of  the  future  sights,  Fingal  of  the 
mildest  look,  Carril  of  other  times,  the  mildly- 
blushing  Everallin ;  Bragela,  the  lonely  sun-beam 
of  Dunscaich;  a  Culdee,  the  sun  of  the  secret 
cell. 

But  of  all  the  ornaments  employed  in  de- 
scriptive  poetry,     comparis43iis     or    similes     are 

ro/.  III.  n 
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tlie  most  splendid.  These  cljlefly  form  Avliaf 
is  called  the  imagery  of  a  poem;  and  as  they 
abound  so  much  in  the  works  of  Ossiau  ,  and 
are  commonly  among  the  favourite  passages  of 
all  poets  ,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  be 
somewhat  particular  in  my   remarks  upon  them. 

A  poetical  simile  always  supposes  two  ob- 
jects brought  together,  between  which  there  ia 
some  near  relation  or  connection  in  the  fancy. 
What  that  relation  ought  to  be,  cannot  be 
precisely  defined.  For  various,  almost  number- 
lefs,  are  the  analogies  formed  among  objects, 
by  a  sprightly  imagination.  The  relation  of 
actual  similitude,  or  likenefs  of  appearance,  is 
far  from  being  the  only  foundation  of  poetical 
comparison.  Sometimes  a  resemblance  in  the 
effect  produced  by  two  objects,  is  made  the 
connecting  principle;  sometimes  a  resemblance 
in  one  distinguishing  properly  or  circumstance. 
Very  often  two  objects  are  brought  together  in 
a  simile,  though  they  resemble  one  another, 
strictly  speaking,  in  nothing  only  because  they 
raise  in  the  mind  a  train  of  similar,  an<l  what 
maybe  called,  concordant  ideas;  so  that  the 
remembrance  of  the  ojie,  when  recalled,  serves 
10   quicktn    and   heighten    the  impression  made 
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h\-  llic  other.  Ihus,  to  i'ive  an  ijistajice  from, 
our  poet,  the  pleasiu-e  wiih  Avliicli  an  old  man 
looks  back  oh  the  exploits  of  Lis  yontli ,  has 
certainly  no  direct  rescml'lajice  to  the  beauty 
of  a  fine  eveiiiiig,  farther  than  that  both  agree 
in  produrin^,  a  certain  ralm,  jjlacid  joy.  Yet 
Ossinn  has  founded  upon  this,  one  of  the 
xiiost  beautifid  comparisons  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  poet.  ,,Wiit  thou  not  listen,  son 
,,of  the  rock,  to  the  song  of  Ossian  ?  Mv  sou] 
,,\s  full  of  other  times;  the  joy  of  my  youth 
^returns.  Thus  the  sun  appears  in  the  ^vesn 
,, after  the  steps  of  his  brij^htnefs  have  moved 
,, behind  a  storm.  The  green  hills  lift  their 
,,de\vy  heads.  The  blue  •>ticains  rejoife  in  the 
,,vale.  The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his 
,. staff;  and  his  grey  hair  glitters  in  the  beam." 
IN^ever  was  there  a  finer  group  of  objects.  It 
raises  a  strong  conception  of  the  old  man's 
joy  and  elation  of  heart,  by  displaying  a  scene 
wliich  produces  in  every  spectator  a  correspond- 
ing train  of  pleasing  emotions;  the  declining 
suu  looking  forth  in  his  biighinefs  after  a 
storm;  the  cheerful  face  of  all  nature,  and 
the  still  life  finely  animated  by  the  circimi- 
fitanre  of  the  aged  hero,  with  his  staiF  and  his 
grey  locks;  a  circumstance  both  extremely 
R   1 
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jiicliiresijiie  in  itself,  and  poculiarly  suited  to 
ilie  main  oltjett  ot  llie  comparison.  Such 
anulogH'S  and  associations  ot"  ideas  as  these, 
am  Ijii^hly  pleasing  to  the  i'ancy.  They  give 
opportunity  for  introducing  many  a  fine  poeti- 
cal pi(  tnre.  'Ihiv  diversify  the  scene;  thc-j 
«2i?randise  the  sul^ject;  they  keep  tlie  imagina- 
tion awake  and  sjjiii^htly.  For  as  the  judgment 
is  principally  exercised  in  distinguishing  de- 
jects, and  remarking  the  differences  among 
tliose  which  seem  like;  so  the  highest  amuse- 
ment of  the  imagination  is  to  trace  likenesses 
and  agreements  among  those  whick  seem  dif- 
ferent. 

'J'he  principal  rules  which  respect  poetl'v! 
romparisons,  iire ,  that  they  be  introduced  < 
proper  occasions,  when  the  mind  is  dispos,  .. 
to  relish  ihem;  and  not  in  the  midst  of  soiii^ 
severe  and  agitating  passion,  which  cannot  ad- 
mit this  play  of  fancy;  that  they  be  fouuilfd 
on  a  resemblance  neither  too  near  and  obvious, 
so  as  to  give  little  amusement  to  the  imagina- 
tion in  iraring  it,  nor  too  faint  and  remote,  no 
as  to  bf!  appreliended  will)  difli(ulty;  th.it 
lliey  serve  eiih«-r  to  itliisti.il<^  iln'  principal  ob- 
jtci,    and    10  render   the   conccjliyn  o:   ii   nioie 
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clear  and  distinct;  or,  at  loast,  to  lieiglilfu 
and  embellish  it,  by  a  suitable  asso'-Iaiiou  ot' 
ifiiages  *). 

Everv  country  has  a  scenery  prcnliar  to  it- 
sell";  and  llic  imagery  oi  a  good  j)oet  -will  (  x- 
hibit  it.  For  as  he  copies  after  nature,  liis 
allusions  will  of  course  be  taken  from  those 
objects  which  he  sees  around  him,  and  whifh 
have  often  struck  his  fancy.  For  this  reason, 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  poetical 
imagery,  we  ought  to  be,  in  some  measure, 
acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
country  where  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  Lfid. 
The  introduction  of  foreign  images  belravs  .i 
poet,  copying  not  from  nature,  but  from  olbcr 
writers.  Hence  so  many  lions,  and  tigers,  and 
eagles,  and  serpents,  which  we  meet  -with  in 
the  similes  of  modern  poets;  as  if  these  aiii 
mals  had  acquired  some  right  to  a  place  iit 
poetical  comparisons  for  ever,  because  em- 
ployed by  ancient  authors.  They  employed 
ihem  with  propriety,  as  objects  generally  known 
in  their  country;  but  they  are '  absurdly  used- 
for  illustration  by  us,   who  know  them  only  at 

•  )    See  Elements  of  Criticism,   ch.  19.  vol.  5. 
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socoutl  liaiul,  or  by  ilcsri  ipiion.  'J'o  most 
readers  of  modern  poetry,  it  uero  more  to  ihc. 
purpose  to  describe  lions  or  tigers  by  similes 
taken  from  rnen,  tban  to  compare  /nen  to  iioi.?. 
Ossian.  is  very  correct  in  ibis  pailirular.  Ills 
imagery  is,  without  excoption,  <  opied  Iioiii 
ibat  lace  of  nature  ^vbiib  be  saw  before  bis 
eyes;  and  by  cousecjiience  may  be  expected 
to  be  Jivciy.  We  meet  with  no  Grecian  or 
.  Italian  scenery;  but  with  the  mists,  and  clouds, 
and  storms,    of  a  northern  mountainous  region. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  sl)niles  than 
Ossian.  'I'here  are  in  this  collection  as  uiajiy, 
at  least,  as  in  the  whole  Iliad  and  Otivssey 
of  Homer.  I  am  indeed  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  woiks  of  both  ]iopts  are  too  much 
crowded  .with  them.  .Similes  are  sparkling 
ornaments;  and,  like  .ill  things  that  sparkb, 
are  apt  to  dazzle  and  tlie  us  by  their  lustre. 
But  if  Ossian's  similes  be  too  frequent,  they 
have  this  advantage  of  being  commonly  shorter 
than  Homer's;  they  interrupt  his  narration 
lefs  ;  he  just  glances  aside  to  some  rescmblin- 
object,  and  instantly  returns  to  his  lorm<r 
tract.  Homer's  similes  include  a  wider  range 
of    objects.        But,     in    reiuin,     Ossian's    are, 
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Avithout  exception,  taken  fjoni  objects  oF 
tliiiinity,  -which  cannot  be  s;ii(l  lor  all  those 
Avbich  Homer  employs,  Tlio  Sun,  the  Moon, 
and  the  Stars,  Clouds,  and  Meteors,  Lightning 
and  Thunder,  Seas  and  Whales,  Rivers,  Tor- 
rents, Winds,  Ice,  llain.  Snow,  Dews,  Mist, 
lire  and  Smoke,  'I'rees  and  Forests,  lleaih  and 
Tirafs,  and  Flowers,  Rocks  and  Mountains, 
Music  and  Songs,  Light  and  Darknefs,  Spirits 
and  Ghosts;  these  form  the  circle  witljin 
which  Ossian's  comparisons  generally  run. 
Some,  not  many,  are  taken  i'rom  iJirds  and 
ISeasis;  as  Eagles,  Sea  Fowl,  the  Horse,  the 
Deer,  and  tlie  Mountain  Lee;  and  a  very  few 
ham  such  operations  of  .ut  as  were  then 
known.  Homer  has  diversiliLU  his  imagery  by 
many  more  allusions  to  the  animal  world;  to 
Lions,  Bulls,  Goats,  Herds  of  Cartle,  Serpents, 
Insects ;  and  to  the  various  occd})ations  of 
rural  and  pastoral  life.  Ossian's  defect  in  this 
article  isf  plainly  owing  to  the  desert,  uncul- 
livated  state  of  liis  country,  which  suggested  to 
hnn  few  images  beyond  natural  inanimate  ob- 
jects, in  their  rudest  lorm.  The  birds  and 
animals  of  the  rountry  were  probably  not 
iiiimerous ;     and    his    acf|uainunce     v.iih     ilicm 
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was    slemlor,    as    they   were    little   subjected    to 
the  uses  ol  man. 

The  great  ohjection  made  to  Osslan's 
iiHap;ery,  is  its  uniiormity,  and  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  comparisons.  In  a  work 
60  thick  sown  with  similes,  one  could  not  but 
expect  to  find  ima<!;e$  of  the  same  kind  some- 
times suggested  to  the  poet  by  resembling  ob- 
jects; especially  to  a  poet  like  Ossian ,  who 
•wrote  from  the  immediate  impulse  of  poetical 
enihnsiasm ,  and  without  much  preparation  of 
«fudy  or  labour.  Fertile  as  Homer's  imagina- 
tion is  acknowledged  to  be,  who  does  not 
know  how  often  his  Lions  and  Bulls,  and 
flocks  of  Sheep,  recur  with  little  or  no  varia- 
tion; nay,  sometimes  in  the  very  same  words? 
The  objection  made  to  Ossian  is,  however, 
founded,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  a  mistake. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  inattentive  readers, 
that  wherever  the  Moon,  the  Cloud,  or  the 
Thunder,  rettirns  in  a  simile,  it  is  the  same 
simile,  and  the  same  Moon,  or  Cloud,  or 
Thunder,  which  they  had  met  with  a  few 
pages  before.  Whereas  very  often  the  similes 
are  widely  different.     The  object,    whence   they 
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are  takf-u,  is  iiulpcd  in  substance  the  same; 
l)iit  tlie  iuiage  is  new;  lor  tlie  appearance  of 
tlie  object  is  rliaiiged;  it  is  presented  to  tbe 
fancy  in  another  attitude;  and  clothed  wiih 
new  circunistanccs,  to  make  it  suit  the  different 
illustration  for  wliicli  it  is  employed.  In  this 
lies  Ossian's  great  art;  in  so  happily  varying 
the  form  of .  the  few  natural  appearances  with 
Avhlch  he  was  acquainted ,  as  to  make  them 
correspond  to  a  great  many  diiFerent  objects. 

Let  us  take,  for  one  instance,  the  JNIoon, 
which  is  very  frequently  introduced  into  his 
comparisons;  as  in  northern  climates,  where 
the  nights  are  long,  the  Moon  is  a  greater  ob- 
ject of  ajtention  than  in  the  climate  of  Homer; 
and  let  us  view  how  much  our  poet  has 
diversified  its  appearance.  The  shield  of  a 
warrior  is  like  „  the  darkened  moon  when  it 
,, moves  a  dun  circle  through  the  heavens." 
I'he  face  of  a  ghost,  wan  and  pale,  is  like 
,,the  beam  of  the  setting  moon."  And  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  of  a  ghost,  thin  and  in- 
distinct, is  like  ,,lhe  new  moon  seen  througii 
,,the  gathered  mist,  when  the  sky  pours  down 
,ats  flaky  snow,  and  the  world  is  silent  and 
„dark;"      or,    in   a  different  form,  still,    is  lik« 
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„the  -watery  beam  oF  the  moon,  when  it  rushes 
,,from  between  two  clouds,  and  the  midni<^ht 
„sho\ver  is  on  the  field.  "  A  very  opposite 
use  is  made  of  the  moon  in  the  description  of 
Agandecca  :  „She  came  in  all  her  beautv,  like 
,,the  moon  From  the  cloud  oF  the  east."  Hope, 
succeeded  by  disappointment,  is  ,.joy  rising; 
^,on  her  face,  and  sorrow  refurning  again, 
„Iike  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon."  But  when 
Swaran,  after  his  defeat,  is  cheered  by  P^ingal's 
generosity,  ,,liis  face  brightened  like  the  full 
„raoon  of  heaven,  vrlicn  the  clouds  vanish 
,,away,  and  leare  her  ''aim  and  broiid  in  the 
„midst  of  tlie  sky."  Venvela  is  ,, bright  as  the 
,,nioon  when  it  treinliics  o'er  ibe  western 
„wave;"  but  tlir-  s-jui  of  tlie  gu'iiy  Utlial  is 
„dark  as  the  troubled  face  of  tiif*  moon,  when 
,,it  foretcls  the  storm."  And  by  a  very  fanci- 
ful and  uncommon  alhision.  it  is  said  of 
Cormac,  who  was  to  die  in  his  early  years. 
„Nor  long  sbalt  thou  liJc  the  spear,  mildly- 
..sliinlng  beam  of  yonth !  Death  sr;mds  dim 
„L(bind  thcp,  like  the  darkened  li.df  of  the 
„moon   behind   ils  grov.infj  lij^lil." 

Another    instance    of    tiie    snm*'    natntf    may 
\e  taken  from   mist,     ^^hi'•h,    as    being    a    veiy 
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familiar  appearanre  in  the  country  oF  Ossian, 
he  applies  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  pur- 
sues through  a  great  many  forms.  Sometimes, 
Avhich  one  would  hardly  expect,  lie  employs 
it  to  heighten  tlir  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
object.  The  hair  of  Monia  is  like  the  mist  of 
Cromla,  when  „it  curls  on  the  rock,  and 
,, shines  <o  the  beam  of  the  west."  —  ,,Tbe 
„song  comes  with  its  music  to  melt  and  plense 
,,the  ear.  It  is  like  a  soft  mist,  that  rising- 
,,from  a  lake  pours  on  the  silent  vale.  Tbg 
„green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew.  The  sun 
,, returns  in  its  strength,  and  the  mist  is 
,,gone  *)."  —     But,  for  the  most  part,  mist  is 

*)  There  is  a  rpm.Tkable  propriety  in  this  com- 
parison. Tr  is  intended  to  explain  the  effect  oF 
soft  and  raournful  iiiii-iic.  Armiii  appears  disrurbe«l 
at  a  performance  of  tliis  kind.  Carjii^i  says  to 
him,  .jWliy  burst"!  the  sigh  of  Ann  in  ?  Is  ihere 
,.a  cause  to  mourn  r  The  song  comes  with  its  iinisic 
,,to  melt  and  please  the  ear.  It  is  like  soft  mist," 
♦^tc.  ;  that  is,  suchniournfid  songs  Iiave  a  happy 
effect  to  soften  the  henrt,  and  to  improve  it  by 
Tender  eniorions,  as  the  moisture  ol'  the  mist 
refreshes  and  noiirishes  the  flowers  ;  whilst  the 
sadnefs  tliey  occasion  is  only  tiaiislent,  and  sooa 
dispelled  by  the  sucoeedinfj  occnpations  and  anisise- 
menls  of  life:  ,,  The  sua  returns  in  its  strength, 
,,and  the  mist  is  irone. " 
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employed  as  .1  similitude  of  some  disagreealde 
or  terriltle  object.  ,,  The  soul  of  Natlios  was 
,,sad ,  like  the  sun  in  the  day  oF  mist,  when 
,,}ils  face  is  watery  and  dim."  „  The  darknefs 
,,of  old  age  comes  like  the  mist  of  the  desert." 
I'he  face  of  a  ^host  is  ,,  pale  as  the  mist  of 
„Croii!la.'^  ,,The  gloom  of  battle  is  rolled 
„along  as  mist  that  is  poured  on  the  valley, 
„when  storms  invade  the  silent  sun -shine  of 
„lieaven."  Fame,  suddenly  departing;,  is  liken- 
ed to  ,,mist  that  flies  awav  before  th«  rustling 
„Avind  of  the  vale."  A  ghost,  slowly  vanishing, 
to  ,,mist  that  melts  by  degrees  on  the  sunny 
,,hill."  Cairbar,  after  Iiis  treacherous  assassina- 
tion of  Oscar,  is  compared  to  a  pestilential 
fog.  „I  love  a  foe  like  Cathmor,"  says  Fingal, 
„liis  soul  is  great;  his  arm  is  strong;  his 
„baitles  are  full  of  fame.  But  the  lirtle  soul 
„is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  marshy 
,,Iake.  It  never  rises  on  the  green  hill,  lest 
,,lhe  winds  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in 
„the  cave;  and  it  sends  forth  the  dart  of 
,, death."  This  is  a  simile  highly  finished. 
But  there  is  another  which  is  still  more  strik- 
ing, founded  also  on  mist,  in  the  fourth  bonk 
of  Temora.  Two  factious  chiefs  are  contend- 
ing;    Cathmor    the    king     interposes,     rebukes 
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and  silences  them.  The  poet  Intends  to  give 
lis  the  liigliest  idea  of  Caihnior's  superioriiy ; 
and  most  effectually  accomplishes  his  intention 
by  the  following  happy  image:  „  They  sunk 
,,rrom  the  kin'j  on  either  side;  like  two 
,,colnmns  of  morning  mist,  when  the  sun  rlse« 
,, between  them,  on  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark 
,,is  their  rolling  on  either  side;  each  towards 
,,lts  reedy  pool.  "  These  instances  may  suffi- 
ciently show  with  what  richnefs  of  imagination 
Ossian's  comparisons  abound;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  Avith  Avhat  propriety  of  judgment 
they  are  employed.  If  his  field  was  narrow, 
it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  as  -v^'ell 
tnlii\ated  as  its  extent  would  allow% 

As  it  is  usual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a 
comparison  of  their  similes  more  than  of  other 
passages,  it  wiil  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  the 
leader  to  see  liow  Homer  and  Ossian  hav« 
rnnducteil  some  images  of  the  same  kind. 
'1  rus  might  be  sliov.'n  in  inanv  instances. 
i  or  as  the  great  objects  of  nature  are  common 
to  ~the  poets  of  all  nation-*,  and  make  the 
general  storehouse  of  all  imagery,  the  ground- 
work of  their  comparisons  must  of  couise  }>e 
ir^•(Iuenlly  the  same.       I  shall   s«lrci  oiily  a  few 
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of  the  most  conslrloriible  from  bodi  noei> 
Mr.  l^ope's  trsnslation  of  Honirr  can  be  of  li-. 
use  to  us  here.  The  parallel  is  altogetlirr 
unfair  between  prose,  and  the  impobing  hai 
monr  of  flowing  nurahers.  It  Is  only  by  view- 
ing Homer  in  the  simplicity  of  a  prose  transla- 
tion, that  we  can  form  any  comparison  between 
the  two  bards. 

The  sliork  of  two  encountering  armies,  ihr 
noise  and  the  tumult  of  battle,  afford  one  ol 
the  most  grand  and  awful  subjects  of  descrip- 
tion; on  which  all  epi^'  poets  have  e.xerted 
their  strength.  Let  us  first  hear  Homer.  1'he 
following  dtscriptiou  is  a  favourite  one;  for 
we  find  it  twice  repealed  iu  the  same  words  *). 
„When  noAv  the  coafiif'ti-ng  hosts  joined  iu  ihc 
„fi**ld  of  battle,  then  were  mutually  opposed 
,, shields,  and  swords,  and  lli«  strength  oi 
,, armed  men.  The  bossv  bucklers  were  dashed 
,, against  each  other.  The  universal  tumult 
,,rose.  There  were  niljiglcd  the  triumphant 
,, shouts  and  the  dying  -groans  of  the  victors 
,,and     the     vanquished.       The    earth    streamed 


*)  Iliad,  iv.    446.   and  Ilijil,  viu.  Co. 
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,,whb  blood.  As  -when  ^Yinter  torrents,  rusLing 
,,i'rom  llie  mountains,  pour  into  a  narrow 
,, valley,  their  violent  waters.  They  issue  liom 
„a  thousand  springs,  and  mix  in  the  hollowed 
„channel.  The  distant  shepherd  hears  on  the 
^mountain,  thejr  roar  from  afar.  Such  Avas 
„the  terror  and  the  shout  of  the  engaging 
,, armies. "  In  another  passage,  the  poet, 
much  in  the  manner  of  Ossian ,  heaps  simile 
on  simile,  to  exprefs  the  vasincfs  of  the  idea, 
with  which,  his  imagination  seems  to  labour. 
„With  a  mighty  shout  the  hosts  engage.  IVot 
„so  loud  roars  the  wave  of  ocean,  when 
,, driven  against  the  shore  by  the  whole  force 
,,of  the  boisterous  north;  not  so  loud  in  the 
„woods  of  tlie  mountain,  the  noise  of  the 
„flarrie,  when  risiiJg  in  its  fury  to  consume  the 
,, forest;  not  so  loud  the  wind  among  the  lofty 
,,oaks ,  when  the  wrath  of  the  storm  ra^es ; 
„as  was  the  clamour  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
,,jans,  when,  roaring  terrible,  ihey  rushed 
,, against  each  other  *)." 

To  these  descriptions  and  similes,    we  may 
eppose   the  following   from  Ossian,     and    leave 
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the  reader  10    judge    between    iliein.       He    \\U\ 

find   images  of  the  same  kixid  employed;     coin- 

monly    lefs    extended;     but   throun    forth    w'ah 

k     glowing     rapidity    which     characterises     our 

poet.       „  As   autumn's    dark   storms    pour    from 

„two  echoing   hills,     tOAvards  each    other,     ap- 

,,proached    ihi,'    heroes.      As    two    dark    streams 

,,f"rom  high    rocks  meet  and  mix,     and  roar   on 

,,the  plain;     loud,    rough,    and    dark    in    battle, 

,,meet  Lochlla    and   Inisf.iil.       Chief    mixed    his 

,,srrokps     Aviili     chief",      and     man     with     man. 

, , Steel    clangin:;,     sounded    on    steel.       Helmets 

,,are    Cipft    on    liigli;     blood   bursts    and  smoke« 

,, around.   —     As      the     troubled     noise     of     the 

, , ocean  ,    vlien  roll  tlie  waves  on  high;     as  the 

,,la»t  peal   ol    llio   thunder    of   lieaven,     such    is 

„t}ie  noise   of  balilo."   —      ,,As  roll  a  thousand 

,, waves    to    ibe    ro<  k. ,     so    Swaran's    liost    came 

„on  ;    as  nieeis    a    rock    a    iboiisand    waves,     so 

,,lnis["ail    m^t    Swarari.        Doalh     raises     all     liis 

,, voices  around,     and  mixes  with   the    sound    of 

.,,sliields  —     Tlie    field    echoes    from     Aving     to 

,,wing,     as    a    hundred    hammers    that     rise     l.y 

..turns     on    ilie    red     son    of    tbe    furnace.  "     — 

,,As     a     hiuirlrc'd     winds     on    RForven  ;      as      ilie 

,, streams    of     a    hiiudrcd    hills;       as     clouds     flv 

, .successive  over  h'^avcn ;    or   .is   ilie  <lark  ocftiux 
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,, assaults  tlio  slioie  of  the  dt^scrt;  so  roarinii;-, 
,,so  vast,  so  teriible,  the  armies  mixed  on 
,, Lena's  eclioiiif;  lieatli."  In  several  of  these 
iina.'^es,  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  to 
Homer's;  but  AYhat  follows  is  superior  to  anv 
comparison  that  Homer  uses  on  this  subject. 
,,The  groan  of  the  people  spread  over  the 
„hills;  it  -was  like  the  tiiunder  of  night,  -when 
„the  cloud  Inirsts  on  Cona ;  and  a  thousand 
,, ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind." 
Never  %vas  an  image  of  more  awful  sublimity 
employed   to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an 
army  approaching,  to  the  gathering  of  dark 
clouds.  ,,As  when  a  shepherd,"  says  Homer, 
,, beholds  from  the  rock  a  cloud  borne  along 
>.The  sea  by  the  western  wind;  black  as  pitch 
,,it  appears  Irom  afar,  sailing  over  the  ocean, 
„and  carrying  the  dreadful  storm.  He  shrinks 
,,at  the  si;;ht,  and  drives  his  flock  into  the 
,,cave  :  Such,  under  the  Ajaces ,  moved  on, 
„the  dark,  the  thickened  phalanx  to  the 
„war  *)•"  —       „  They    came,"     says    Ossian, 
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,,over  tlie  desert  like  stormy  clouds  ,  wlieii  i!.<; 
„\v"mds  roll  lliein  over  the  heath;  iheir  edties 
„are  tinged  with  lightning;  and  the  echoing 
„groves  foresee  the  storm.  "  The  edges  of 
the  cloud  tinged  Avith  lightning,  is  a  suljlinia 
idea;  but  the  shejtherd  and  his  flock,  render 
Horner's  simile  more  picturesque.  This  is 
frequently  the  difference  between  the  two 
poets.  Ossian  gives  no  more  than  the  main 
image,  strong  and  full.  Homer  ailds  circum- 
stances and  appendages,  which  amuse  the 
fancy  by   enlivening   the  scenery. 

Homer  comj^ares  the  regular  appearance  of 
an  army,  to  „clouds  that  are  settled  on  tlie 
^mountain- top,  in  the  day  of  calmnefs,  wheji 
„the  strength  of  the  north  wind  sleeps  ' )." 
Ossian,  with  full  as  much  j)ropriely,  compares 
the  appearance  of  a  disordered  army  to  „llie 
,, mountain  cloud,  a>  hen  tiie  Must  hath  entered 
,,iis  womb;  and  scatters  the  curling  gloom 
,,on  eveiy  side.  "  Ossiaii's  clouds  assunie  a 
great  many  forms;  and,  as  we  might  expet  t 
trom    his     climate,      are     a     fertile     source     of 
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imaporv  to  him.  ,,1''^'  "ivarriors  lo!Iowffl  their 
,,(hier.s,  like  tl;e  g^iiherii!;;  of  llie  rainy  rloiuls, 
,,lM'liiml  the  re<l  iiieteois  of  heaven."  An 
army  retreating  wiiliout'  coming  to  action,  is 
likened  to  ,, clouds  that,  having  long  threatened 
„rain ,  retire  slowly  hchind  the  liills. "  Th& 
picrnre  ot  Oithona  ,  alter  she  had  determined 
to  die,  is  lively  and  delicate.  ,,  Her  soul  was 
,, resolved  ,  and  the  tear  was  diied  t"roi7i  lier 
,,\vildly- looking  eye.  A  tioid)led  joy  rose  oti 
,,her  mind,  like  tlie  red  path  oF  the  liphlning 
„on  a  stoiniy  cloud."  'Ihe  image  also  of  the 
glooniv  Cairbar,  n)e<litaiing ,  in  silence,  the 
assassination  of  Oscar,  until  the  moment  came 
wlien  his  designs  were  ripe  for  execution,  ig 
extremely  noble,  and  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
„Cairbar  heard  their  words  in  silence,  like  the 
,, cloud  of  a  shower;  it  stands  dark  on  Cromla, 
„tili  tlie  lightning  bursts  its  side.  The  valley 
„gleams  with  red  light;  the  spirits  of  the 
,, storm  rejoice.  So  stood  the  sdent  king  of 
„Temora  ;     at  length  his  words  are  heard." 

Homer's     comparison     of    Achilles     to     tha 

Dog -Star,     is    very    sublime.        „  Priam    beheld 

,,him    rushing    along    the    plain,     shiuing    in    his 

„armdur,    like    the    star   of   autumn;    bright  arc 

S  2 
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„its  ])eanis,  <]istin^ulsbe<l  anjiilst  the  iniilliiiulc 
,,0!  Slurs  in  the  dark,  hour  ot  ni_i;h[.  It  iIsls 
,,iii  its  splendor;  hut  ils  sjdemlor  is  lalal, 
,,))etokfning  to  miserahle  niou  the  ilestroyinij 
„heat  *)."  The  first  appearance  of  Firigai,  is, 
ill  like  manner,  coinj.aietl  by  (Jssian  to  a  star 
or  meteor.  ,,l''ingal,  tall  in  his  ship,  stielcheil 
,,Li3  briglit  laiire  before  hiui.  Terrible  ^\.i5 
,,the  gleam  of  his  steel  ;  it  was  like  the  precii 
, , meteor  of  death,  setting  in  the  heath  of 
„Mahnor,  Avhcn  tlie  traveller  is  alone,  and  the 
,,broail  moon  is  darkened  in  heaven."  llie 
hero's  apj)oarance  in  Homer  is  more  magnili- 
cent;    in  Ossiaii,    more  terrible. 

A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  storm, 
la  a  similitude  fretpient  among  poets,  for  de- 
scribing the  tall  of  a  warrior  in  battle.  Homer 
employs  it  often ;  l>ut  the  most  beautiful ,  by 
iar,  of  his  comparisons,  founded  on  this  object, 
indeed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole 
Iliad,  is  that  on  the  death  of  Euphoibus.  ,,Aa 
„the  young  antl  verdant  olive,  which  a  man 
„hath   reau'd  with  caie  in  a  lonely  field,   whcra 
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,lhn  spriw'zs  oF  v.ater  buLI)Ie  aroiinrl  ir:  it  i« 
,r,iir  .aiil  nourishing ;  it  is  Canned  hv  the 
,'irealh  ol"  all  tlie  -winds,  and  loaded  ^vith 
.Avhite  Idossotns  ;  -when  the  suddeji  blast  of  a 
.wliirhvind  dcscendirg,  roots  it  out  ironi  its 
,hrd ,  and  strctciies  it  on  the  dust*}."  'lo 
this,  elei:aiil  as  it  is,  we  may  oppose  tlie 
lollowing  simile  of  Ossian's,  relating  to  the 
d(-ath  of  the  three  sons  of  Usnotli.  ,,They 
,,fell,  like  three  young  oaks  -which  stood  alone 
,,on  the  hill.  The  traveller  saw  the  lovely 
,, trees,  and  -wondered  ho\Y  ihey  grew  so  lonelv. 
,,The  hiast  of  the  desert  came  by  night,  and 
,,lai-'.  their  green  heads  low.  N^xt  day  he 
,, returned ;  but  they  were  withered,  and  the 
,, heath  v,  as  bare.  "  J\lalvlna's  allusion  to  the 
game  object,  in  her  lamentatioji  over  Oscar, 
is  so  exquisitely  tender,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  it  a  place  also.  ,,I  Avas  a  lovcdy  tree  ia 
,,thy  presence,  Oscar!  Avith  all  my  liranclies 
,, round  aie.  But  thy  death  came,  like  a  blast 
,,rroni  the  desert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low. 
,,The  spring  returned  with  its  showers;  but 
„uo  leaf  of  mine  arose."      Several    of  Ossian's 
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sliiiilf';  .  taken  IVoni  {revs,  are  remnrkaMv 
lieauliliil.  and  4iv»;isliiiMl  witli  \\c[[  chosen 
«.iiciiirjsi.iiufs ,  such  as  ihat  u\)vn  the  I'ealh  of 
I'yiio  and  OrJa  :  ,,  I'.iev  h.nve  fallen  like  the 
,,<)ak  oi  the  tleseri ;  when  it  lies  acrofs  a 
,,sir('am,  and  Avithcrs  in  llie  \vind  cd"  (lie 
,,ni.»nnt;)ins  :  "  Or  lliat  \vhicli  Ossian  applies 
to  liinisei^;  ,,I,  like  an  ancient  oak  in  Moiveii, 
,,moidd;,M-  alone  in  my  ])lace;  the  Masi  haih 
,,lo{»p"d  my  brandies  av.ay ;  and  1  tremble  at 
„the   win/js   of  the  north.  ' 

As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing 
ihcm  to  ,i^Qds,  Ossian  makes  the  same  t "o  of 
romparisons  taken  Irom  spit  its  and  ghosts. 
Swaran  ,, roared  in  battle,  like  the  siirill  spirit 
,,ot'  a  storm  that  sits  dim  on  the  clouds  of 
,,Gormal,  and  enjoys  the  d(  ath  of"  the  mariner." 
His  peaj)ltf  feathered  around  Erragon ,  ,,  like 
,, storms  around  the  ghost  of  niyht ,  when  he 
,. rails  them  From  the  top  of  Alorven,  and  ]ire- 
,, pares  to  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the 
,,stranf,'er."  —  „Thcy  fell  before  my  son, 
.„like  groves  in  the  desert,  when  an  ani^ry 
,, ghost  rushes  ihroiif^h  ni-lil  ,  and  lakes  their 
,.,^reeii  heads  in  his  hand."  In  suih  iiii.:^(9 
Ossian     ajipeais     in     his      siren^jth ;      lor     vtiy 
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sc'lilom  bavo  su])ernatural  Iieings  been  painted 
wiih  so  much  sublimity,  and  such  force  of 
ima;;inatlon ,  as  by  this  poet.  Even  Homer, 
grrac  as  he  is,  roust  yield  to  him  in  similes 
formed  upon  these.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
foiiowin^,  which  is  the  most  reniarkalile  of 
ibis  kind  in  the  Iliad.  ,,Meriones  followed 
,,ltlomeneus  to  battle,  like  JMars  the  destroyer 
,,o[  men,  wlien  he  rushes  to  war.  Terror,  his 
,, beloved  son,  strong  and  fierce,  attends  him; 
,,\vb.o  fills  -with  dismay  the  most  valiant  hero. 
,,Tliey  come  from  Thrace,  armed  against  the 
..Ephvrians  and  Phlegyans;  nor  do  ihey  regard 
,,the  prayers  of  either;  but  dispose  of  succefs 
,,at  their  -will  *)."  The  idea  here,  is  un- 
fbuilitedly  noble:  but  observe  ^v1lat  a  fi.^ure 
Ossian  sets  beibre  the  astonished  imai';inaLion, 
and  with  what  sublimely  terrible  circumstances 
lie  has  heightened  it.  „He  rushed  in  the  sound 
,,of  his  arms,  like  the  dreadful  spirit  of  Loda, 
,,\vhen  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thousand 
,. storms ,  and  scatters  l^attles  from  liis  eyes. 
,,He  sits  o;i  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  seas.  His 
,, mighty    hand    is    on    his    sword.       The    winds 
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^lift  Ills   naming  lo- ks.       So    terriblu    was  Culli- 
,,uHiu  ill  the  <lay  of  Lis  fame." 

Homer's  comparisons  relate  clilefly  to 
martial  sul)jects,  to  the  appearances  and  mo- 
tions ol"  armies,  tlie  engagement  and  death  ol' 
lierues,  and  the  various  incidents  of  war.  In 
Ossian,  we  find  a  greater  variety  of  other  sub- 
jects illustrated  by  similes;  particularly,  the 
songs  of  bard-!,  the  beauty  of  women,  tlie  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  old  age,  sorrow,  and 
private  distrefs;  which  give  occasion  to  nuuh 
beautiful  imagery.  What,  for  instance,  ran 
be  more  delicate  and  moving,  than  the  follow- 
ing simile  of  Oithona's,  in  her  lamentation 
over  the  dislionour  she  had  suffered?  „  Chief 
„of  Strumon,"  replied  the  sighing  maid,  ,.wliy 
„didst  ihou  come  over  the  dark -blue  wave  to 
,,Nuath's  mournfid  daugliter?  \^'hy  diil  not  I 
,,])i\\'s  away  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the 
^ro'^k,  that  lifts  iis  fair  head  unseen,  anil 
,,sti  >ws  its  wifhert'd  leaves  on  the  blast?" 
The  nmsic  of  bards,  a  favourite  object  with 
Ossian.  is  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  tlie  most 
lieaiitirul  .tp])earances  that  are  to  be  found  iu 
nature.  li  is  compareil  to  the  calm  shower  of 
spri/i^;     to    the    dews    of   the   morning    on    th« 
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hill  of  rof:'S;  to  the  face  ol"  llie  ]iliic  and  still 
hike.  '1  wo  similt'S  on  this  suMJf-ct  I  shall 
fjuole,  because  tlicy  would  do  honour  to  any 
of  the  most  ceh  braled  classics.  'I  he  one  is; 
,,>Sit  thou  on  the  lienth ,  O  bard!  and  let  us 
,,hear  thy- voice;  it  is  pleasant  as  tlie  gale  oi' 
,,ilie  spring  that  sighs  on  the  huntrr-s  ear, 
, .when  he  Avakens  from  dreams  of"  Jmv,  and 
,,]ias  heard  the  music  of"  the  spirits  ot"  the 
,,hil!."  The  other  contains  a  short,  but  ex- 
quisitely tender  image,  accompanied  with  the 
finest  poetical  painting.  ,,  The  music  of  Carril 
,,AYas  like  2he  memory  of  jovs  that  are  past, 
,,])leasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul.  The 
,, ghosts  of  departed  bards  heard  it  from 
„Slimora's  sid<!.  Soft  sounds  spread  along  the 
,,-\vood;  and  the  silent  valleys  of  night  rejoice. " 
What  a  figure  wonld  such  imagery  and  suck 
scenery  have  made,  had  they  been  presented 
to  us  adorned  with  the  sweelnefs  and  harinony 
of  the  Virgilian  numbers  .' 

I  have  chosen  all  along  to  compare  Ossian 
•with  Homer,  rather  than  Virgil,  for  an  obvious 
reason.  I'here  is  a  much  nearer  correspondence 
fcetween  the  times  and  manners  of  the  two 
iormer   poets.      Both  -vvrote   in  an  early  period 
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ofsodelv;  both  are  originals;  both  arc  distiii- 
giiishecl  by  sJmj>licity,  subliinily,  and  fire. 
Thu  correct  clfgance  of  Virgil,  his  artful  iniira- 
tion  of  Homer,  the  Roman  statelinefs  Avhith 
he  every  where  maintains,  admit  no  parallel 
with  the  abrupt  boldnefs,  and  enthusiastic 
warmth  of  the  Celtic  bard.  In  one  article 
indeed  there  is  a  resemblance.  Virgil  is  more 
tender  than  Homer,  and  thereby  agrees  more 
with  Ossian;  wiih  this  difference,  that  the 
Jeelings  of  the  out'  are  more  gentle  and  polish- 
ed, those  oi  the  oilier  more  strong;  the  tender- 
nefs  of  ^'irgil  softens,  that  of  Ossian  dissolves 
and  overcomes  the  heart. 

A  resomlilance  may  be  sometinms  observed 
between  O^sian's  compailsons ,  and  those  em- 
ploycil  by  the  sacred  writers.  They  abound 
much  in  this  fi^",nr^,  and  tbry  use  it  with  the 
utmost  propriety  *).  The  imagery  of  8cjipture 
exhibits  a  soil  and  rlimate  altogether  difterent 
from  those  of  Ossian ;  a  wanner  country,  a 
jjioie  smiling  fa^e  of  nature,  the  aits  of  agri- 
culture and  of  rural  life  mnch   farllier   advanced. 
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The  ^\'me  prels,  and  rlie  thresliinf;  floor,  are 
often  pieseuteJ  to  us,  tlie  cedar  and  the 
pahntree,  llie  frai;r;ince  of  perfumes,  the  vok  e 
of  tlie  tiiille  ,  and  the  beds  of  lilies.  '1  he 
siniih-s  are.  like  Ossian's,  f^enerally  short, 
toiiciiing  oil  one  point  of  resendjlance ,  rather 
than  spread  out  into  little  episodes.  In  the 
iollo-iving  example,  may  be  perceived  what  in- 
expressible grandeur  poetry  receives  from  the 
intervenlion  of  the  Deity.  „  The  nations  shall 
,,n:sh  like  the  rushings  of  many  waters;  but 
,,God  Siiall  rebuke  them,  and  tlit^v  .>hall  fly 
,,far  off,  and  shall  be  chased  as  the  cj-iaff  of 
,,the  mountains  l)eiore  the  Aviiul,  and  li!-.e  the 
„down   of  the  thistle  before   the  whirhvind  *;." 

Besides  formal  comparisons,  the  poetry  of 
Ossian  is  embellished  with  many  beautiful 
metaphors  :  Such  as  that  remarkably  fine  one 
ap))lied  to  Deugala;  „  She  was  covered  with 
,,the  light  of  beauty;  but  her  heart  was  the 
,, house  of  pride.  "  This  mode  of  expression, 
whifh  suppresses  the  mark  of  comparison,  and 
substitutes  a  figured   description  in  room  of   the 
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object  tlescribefl,  is  a  great  enlivener  of  stylf. 
It  denotes  ih.it  glow  ami  rajudity  ot  Jaiicy, 
vhicli,  without  pausing  to  lunn  a  regular 
simile,  paints  the  object  at  one  stroke.  ,,Tlu)U 
,,art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  east,  risin:;  In  a 
„land  unknown."  ,,  In  peace,  tbou  art  tlie 
,,gale  of  spring;  in  war,  the  mountain  storm." 
,, Pleasant  be  thy  rest,  O  lovely  beam,  soon 
„hast  thou  set  on  our  hills!  The  steps  of  thy 
,, departure  were  stately,  like  the'  moon  on  the 
„blue  tremhling  wave.  But  thou  hast  left  us 
„in  darknefs,  first  of  the  maids  of  Luiba!  — 
„Soon  hast  thou  set,  Malvina!  but  thou  risest, 
,,like  the  beam  of  the  east,  among  the  spirits 
,,of  thy  friends,  wliere  they  sit  in  their  stormy 
,, halls,  the  chambers  of  the  thunder."  This 
is  correct  and  finely  supported.  But  in  the 
following  instance,  the  nietaphor,  tliough  vf-ry 
beautiful  at  the  beginning,  becomes  imperfect 
before  it  closes,  by  being  impropeilv  mixed 
with  the  literal  sense.  ,,Trathal  went  forth 
,,with  the  stream  of  his  peo])le;  but  they  met 
„a  rock;  Fingal  stood  unmoved;  broken  they 
„rolled  back  from  his  side.  Nor  did  they  roll 
,,ln  safety;  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued  iheir 
^flight.  " 
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The  livpei?joIe  is  a  figure  -nhicli  we  mlglit 
expect  to  Iincl  ol'ten  employed  by  Ossian;  as 
tlie  umlisciplined  iinagination  of  early  ages 
generally  prompts  exaggeration,  and  carries  its 
obiecis  to  excefs ;  whereas  longer  experience, 
and  farther  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life,  chasten 
mens  ideas  and  expressions.  Yet  Ossian's 
hvpeiboles  appear  not  to  me  either  so  frequent 
or  so  harsh  as  might  at  first  have  been  looked 
for;  an  advantage  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
more  cultivated  state  in  which,  as  was  befora 
shown,  poetry  subsisted  among  the  ancient 
Celtae,  than  amongst  most  other  barbaroua 
jiaiions.  One  of  the  most  exaggerated  descrip- 
tions in  the  whole  work,  is  what  meets  us  at 
the  beginning  of  Fiagal,  where  the  scout 
makes  liis  report  to  Cuthullin  of  the  landing 
of  the  foe.  Lut  this  is  so  far  from  deserving 
censure,  that  it  merits  praise,  as  being,  oa 
that  occasion,  natural  and  proper.  The  scout 
arrives,  trembling  and  lull  ol  fears;  and  it  is 
well  known ,  that  no  passion  disposes  men  to 
hyperbolize  more  than  terror.  It  both  annihil- 
ates themselves  in  their  own  apprehension, 
and  magnifies  every  oljjtct  Avhlth  tliev  view 
tlirough  the  medium  of  a  troubled  ima^;Iiiation. 
Hence  all  those  indistinct  images  of  fonnidabl« 
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grealnefs,  the  natural  marks  of"  a  distinbe*! 
and  confused  mind,  A\liifli  occur  in  Moian's 
description  oi'  Swaran's  ajipearance,  and  in  liis 
relation  ot"  the  conierence  Avliicli  thev  held 
together;  not  unlike  Ihe  report  ■v\'hich  the  al- 
i'riglited  Jewish  sjjies  made  to  their  leader, 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.  ,,  The  land  through 
„ivhich  we  have  gone  to  search  it,  is  a  land 
,,lhat  eateih  up  ilie  inhabitants  thereof;  and 
,,all  the  people  that  we  saw  in  it,  aie  nirn  of 
,,a  great  siaiure:  and  there  saw  we  giants, 
,,l]ie  sons  of  Anak,  which  come  of  the  giants; 
,,and  we  weie  in  our  own  sijiilit  ;is  grashoppcrs, 
„aud  so  were  we  in   their  sight    *).  " 

With  regard  to  jiersonifirations ,  I  formerly 
observed  that  Ossian  was  sparing,  and  1  ac- 
counted for  his  being  so.  Allegorical  personages 
lie  has  none;  and  their  absence  is  not  to  b« 
regr<Mie<l.  For  the  intermixture  of  those 
shadowy  beings,  which  have  not  the  support 
even  of  mythological  or  legendary  belief,  with 
human  actors,  seMorn  ))r«>du<  es  a  good  effect. 
The  fiction  becomes    loo    visible    and    fantastic; 
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and  overtliiows  lliat  imjnesslon  of  realUy 
\vliich  the  probable  recital  of  Iniman  actions 
is  calculated  to  make  upon  tlie  mind.  In  llie 
serious  and  palhetic  scenes  of  Oaslan  especi- 
ally, allegorical  characters  Avould  have  b(?en 
as  much  out  of  place  as  in  trat^edv;  serving 
only  unseasonably  to  amuse  tlie  fancy,  -wjiilst 
they  stopped  the  current,  and  weakened  the 
force    of    passion.  '' 

With  apostrophes  or  addresses  to  persons 
absent  or  dead,  which  have  been,  in  all  ag  >s, 
the  language  of  passion,  our  poet  abounds; 
ami  they  are  among  his  hi-^hest  beauiies. 
Witnels  the  aposirophe,  in  the  first  book  of 
Fiugal,  to  the  iii.'iil  of  Inistore  ,  Avhone  lover 
had  fallen  in  battle;  and  that  inimitably  line 
one  of  Culbnllin  to  Bragela  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  sauK,'  book.  He  commands  the  harp  to 
lie  struck  in  her  praise;  and  the  mention  of 
Lragela's  name,  immediately  suggesting  to  him 
a  crowd  of  tender  ideas,  ,,  Dost  ihou  raise 
.,thv  fair  face  from  the  rocks,"  he  exclaims, 
,,to  find  the  sails  of  Cuthuliin  ?  I'lie  sea  is 
„rolling  far  distant,  and  its  white  foam  shall 
„dec('lve  thee  for  my  sails.  "  And  now  his 
imagination  being  wrought   up  to    conceive    her 
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as,  at  tliat  moment,  really  in  this  situation, 
he  becomes  afraid  of  the  liarm  she  may  receive 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  night;  and  \viili 
an  enthusiasm,  happy  and  affecting,  though 
beyond  the  cautious  strain  of  modern  poetry, 
„Retire,"  he  proceeds,  ,, retire,  for  it  is  night, 
,,niy  love,  and  the  dark  Avinds  sigh  in  thy 
,,hair.  Retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feasts,  and 
, , think  of  the  timas  that  are  past;  for  I  will 
,,not  return  till  the  storm  of  war  has  ceased. 
,,0  Connai,  speak  of  wars  and  arms,  and 
„send  Ijer  from  my  mind,  for  lovely  with  her 
,, raven  h.iir  is  ilie  wliiie -bosomed  daughter  of 
,,Sorglan."  This  breathes  all  the  native  spirit 
of  passion  and  tenderneis. 

The  addresses  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon, 
and  to  the  evening  star,  must  draw  the  ai- 
tention  of  every  reader  of  tasie,  as  among^ 
the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  this  collection. 
The  beauties  of  each  are  too  great,  and  too 
obvious,  to  need  any  particular  comment.  In 
one  passage  only  of  the  addrefs  to  the  moon, 
there  appears  some  obscurity.  ,,Wliliher  dostpf, 
„thou  retire  from  thy  coiyse,  when  tlie  dark- 
,,nef3  of  thy  countenance  grows?  Hast  thou 
„thy   hall   like  Ossian  ?    Dw«»lUst    thou    in    tli« 
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,,s1ia(low  of  grief?  Have  iliy  sisters  fallen 
,,rrom  liravi^n  ?  Are  tliPV  who  rejoiced  ^vith 
,,thee  at  niglit,  no  more?  Y<'S,  tliey  have  fallen, 
,,fair  li^lit!  and  thou  dost  often  r<.'tire  to 
,. mourn."  \'\'e  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  conipreliend, 
at  first  view,  the  ground  of  these  sperulations 
of  Ossian,  concerning  the  moon;  but  when  all 
the  circumstances  are  attended  to,  they  will 
aj)pear  to  flow  naturally  from  the  presont 
situation  of  his  mind.  A  mind  under  ilie 
dominion  of  any  strong  passion,  tinctures  with 
its  own  disposition  every  object  Avhich  it  be- 
holds. The  old  bard,  with  his  heart  bleeding 
for  the  lofs  of  all  his  friends,  is  meditating  on 
the  different  phases  of  the  moon.  Her  waning 
and  darknefs  presents  to  his  melancholy  ima- 
gination the  image  of  sorrow;  and  presently 
the  idea  aiises,  and  is  indulged,  that,  like 
himself,  she  retires  to  mourn  over  the  lofs  of 
other  moons,  or  of  stars,  whom  he  calls  her 
sisters,  and  fancies  to  have  once  rejoiced  with 
her  at  night,  now  fallen  from  heaven.  Dark- 
nefs suggested  the  idea  of  mourning,  and 
...ourning  suggested  nothing  so  naturally  to 
Ossian,  as  tlie  death  of  beloved  friends.  An 
instance  precisely  similar  of  this  influence  of 
passion,  may  be  seen  in  a  passage  which  ha$ 
Vol,  III.  T 
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always  l)cen  adinircJ  oF  Sliakspearc's  King  r,ear. 
The  old  man  on  the  point  of  distraction, 
through  tiie  inhumanity  of  his  daugliters,  sees 
Edgar  appear  disgiAsed  like  a  beggar  and  a 
madman. 

Lear.  DiJ.st  tlion    i,'ive   all  fo   tliy  dangliters  ?    An  J 
.nil  ihoii  come  fo   llii.s  ? 
Coiildest  thou  lp..ve  noiliinr,' ?    Didst    ihou  give  iheiu 

;iii :' 

Kent.    lie  lunli    no    dau^hrers  ,    Sir. 
Lear.    Dealli,   Tiaiior!    iiulhing    could    have    sub- 
dued   uatuie. 
To  such    a   lounei's,    but    liis  unkind  dau<:;hrers. 

Kin:j  Lear,  Act  3.   Scene  5. 

The  aposlroi'lu!  to  the  winds,  in  the  open- 
ing of  Darlhnla,  is  in  the  highest  S]jirit  ol 
poetry.  ,,Eut  the  winds  deceive  thee,  () 
„Darthula:  and  deny  the  woofly  Eiha  to  thy 
„sails.  '^riicse  are  not  thy  mountains,  INathos,  " 
„nor  is  that  the  roar  of  tliy  climhing  Avaves. 
„The  lialls  of  Cairhar  are  near,  and  the  towers 
,,of  the  foe  lilt  iheir  head.  —  Where  have  ye 
,,ljeen,  ye  southern  winds ,  when  the  suns  of 
,,my  love  wcic  <leciivoil  ?  JJiit  ye  have  been 
,, sporting  on  jjlains,  .ind  pursuing  llie  thisthi's 
,,|j<  .ird.  (>  th.it  ve  had  liecn  instlin;'  in  the  ^ 
„sails  of  JNaihos,     till    llio    hills    of   lulia    rose! 
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„lill  tliev  rose  in  Lheir  rlouds,  aiul  saw  iheir 
,,roiriinij  cliieF.  "  This  passage  is  remarkable 
for  ilic  resemblanre  it  bears  to  an  exjiostulation 
with  the  -svood  nyniplis,  on  llieir  absence  at 
a  crilif  al  time;  ^v)n(  h ,  as  a  favourite  poetical 
idea,  Virgil  has  copied  from  Theocritus,  and 
^lilton  has   very  haj)pily  imitated  frorn  both. 

"Wliere    "were    ve ,    nvmphs!    nlien    the   remorselefs 

Clos'd   o'er   flie  JieaH    of  voiir  Jov'd  Lycidas  ? 
Per  iif irlier  were   ve    playiiii,'   on  the  s.'eejj 
"Where   i,  our    old   bards,     die  famous  Diuidi,    lie; 
3Sor    on    llic    sha£;rry   top    of  Moiia,   liigli, 
ISur   }et   vhere  Deva  spreads  iier  wizard  stream  *). 

Having  now  treated  fully  of  Ossian's  talents, 
with  respect  to  description  and  imagery,  it 
onlv  remains  to  make  some  observations  on 
liis  sentiments.  No  sentiments  can  be  beautiful 
%vilhoiit  being  proper;  tli.tt  is,  suited  to  the 
character    and    situation     of    those    who     utter 


*}    IMiltoii's  Lycidas.     See  Theocrit.  Idyll.  L 

Tiil  TTOK    tc^  ;;cr5'  oko,  Ax^p'Jig   ItccksTo;  rrcc  TFuy.Uy 
l\vy,^oci,   etc. 

And  Virg.  Eclog.  lo. 
Quae  nemora,  aut  qui  vos  saltus  habuere,  puellae,  etc. 
T  3 
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ilieui.  In  tliis  resprct,  Ossian  Is  as  correrl  a* 
jnost  writers.  His  tliaracters,  as  above  observ- 
ed, are  in  general  well  supported  ;  wliidi  ( ould 
not  liave  been  the  <  dSf ,  had  the  sentimiMU.s 
Leen  unnatural  or  out  o\i  phice.  A  variety  <.)f 
personai!;es  of  diiiereni  ages,  sexes,  and  condi- 
tions, are  introduced  into  his  poems;  and  they 
speak  and  act  wiili  a  propriety  of  sentiment 
and  behaviour,  >vhich  il  is  surprising  to  find 
in  so  rude  an  age.  Let  the  j>oem  of"  Darthula, 
throughout,   be   taken  as  au   example. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  sentiments  b« 
natural  and  pro]»er.  In  order  to  acquire  any 
high  degree  of  poetical  merit,  they  must  also 
he  sublime  and   pathetic. 

The  sublime  Is  not  confined  to  sentiment 
alone.  It  belongs  to  description  also,  und. 
■whether  in  description  or  in  sentiment,  im- 
ports such  Ideas  juesented  to  the  mind,  as  ta 
raise  it  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  elevation, 
and  1111  it  with  admiration  and  astonishment. 
Ihis  is  the  highest  effect  either  of  eloquence 
or  poetry;  and  to  produce  this  effect,  requires 
.«  genius  glowing  with  the  stiongest  and 
warmest  con(epllon  of  some  object,  awful, 
great,    or  ma^'nificent.      I'hat    this    charaticT    oi 
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genius  belongs  to  Ossian,  mnv,  I  tljink,  suffi- 
ciiMitly  appear  from  many  oi"  the  passa;^es  I 
liave  already  liad  occasion  to  quote.  To  pro- 
duce more  instances  were  superfluous.  If  tlie 
engagL-nieut  ot  Flngal  with  tlie  spirit  oF  I.oda, 
in  Carric-tluua ;  if  the  encounters  of  the  ar- 
mies in  Fingal;  if  the  addrels  to  the  suii  in 
Carthon ;  if  the  similes  founded  upon  ghosts 
and  apirits  of  the  night,  all  formerly  mention- 
ed; be  not  admitted  as  examples,  and  illustri- 
ous ones  too,  of  the  true  poetical  sublime,  I 
confefs  myself  entirely  ignorant  of  this  qualiiy 
in   writing. 

All  tlie  circumstances,  indeed,  of  Ossian's 
composition,  are  favourable  to  the  sublime, 
more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  species  of 
beauty.  Accuracy  and  correctnefs;  artfully 
ronnected  narration;  exact  method  and  pro- 
portion of  parts;  "vve  may  look  for  in  polisjied 
times.  The  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  appear 
to  more  advantage  in  the  midst  of  smiling 
scenery  and  pleasurable  themes;  but,  amidst 
the  rude  scenes  of  nature,  amidst  rocks  and 
torrents  and  whirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells 
tjie  sublime.  It  is  the  thunder  and  the  light- 
ning of  genius.      It  is    the    offspring    of  nature. 
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not  of  art.  It  is  ncnlii;pnt  of  all  the  lesser 
:j,iA(('s,  .-intl  peiFtjrtly  ronsistrrit  Avilh  a  certain. 
iioliic  disoi-der.  It  assof  i.iti-s  naturally  willi 
iliiit  gnive  and  solemn  spirit  wliich  distinpnislifs 
o:ir  author.  For  the  sul)liine  is  an  awiul  and 
Serious  einofion  ;  and  is  Itriglitened  1iy  all  the 
im.igcs   ofl'iouhle,    and  Terror,    and  Daiknel's. 

Jpsf  parer,    media  nimhorum  in    node,    coriijcA 
Fiilittina    molitur  cicxir.i  ;     ono  nuixima   mom 
IVna  tiemir;     i'u^eie  ierap;    Pt   moiralia  roida 
r<>i'  i;'f'r.re.s ,   liiimili.s  .stravit    p.ivar;      ille,    /l.igianti 
Ant  Ailio^  aut  Khodopen,    aiil    aha    C<^rauiiia    telo 
Di-jicit.  —  Yir.G.  Geor^'.  I. 

Simplicity  and  ronrismefs  are  novorriiiiog 
rharacteristics  of  the  style  of  a  sublime  writer, 
lie,  rests  on  the  majesty  of  his  sentiments,  not 
on  llie  pomp  of  his  expressions.  The  main 
serret  ot  hein;;  sublime,  is  to  say  f;r('at  things 
in  f'.w,  and  in  j)lain  words:  For  every  super- 
fluoTis  decoration  degrades  a  sublime  idea. 
The  mind  rises  and  swells,  when  a  lofty  de- 
scription or  sentiment  is  ]iresented  to  it,  ia 
its  native  form.  Eut  no  sooner  docs  the  poet 
attPinj»t  to  sjiread  out  this  sentiment  or  (le- 
st yl^)t'inn ,  and  to  deck  it  round  and  round 
with  i;litterino;  ornaments,  th.in  the  mind  begins 
to  Idll  from    its    high    elt- valion ;    the    transport 
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IS  over;  the  Leauilfiil  may  remain,  but  tlie 
su!ilime  is  j;oiu>.  Hrnce  the  roiitise  and  simjile 
stvlo  of  Ossian  gives  ^reat  advantage  to  liis 
sublime  conceptions,  and  assists  tliem  in  seiz- 
ing the  imagination  -svith  full  power  "). 

Sublimity    as    belonging    to    sentiment,     co- 
incides in    a    great    measure    willi    magnanimity. 


*)  The  noted  sayln"^  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  pilot 
ill  a  storm:  ,,Qnid  rimes:  Caesarem  vehis;"  is 
iiKioiianlmoiis  and  sublime.  Liican  ,  not  salisfied 
>vlth  this  simple  concisenefs,  resolved  to  amplify 
and  improve  the  thought.  Observe  how,  every 
lime  he  twists  it  round,  it  departs  farther  from  the 
{.iiblime,   till  at  last  it  ends  in  tumid    declamation. 

Sperne  minas,    inqnit,   Pelagi ,    venloque  fnrenii 
Trade  sinum.      Italian!  ,   si   coelo  auctore,   recusas. 
Me,    pete.      Sola  libi  causa    liaec   est    jns.'a    limoris 
Vectorem    non    nosse   luum;     (|uem    nuniina   nun- 

qu;!m 
Destitnnnt;   de    quo  male  tunc  fortnna  meretur, 
Cum  post  voia  venit^    modias   peirumpe  procellas 
Tntella  secure  mea.     Cooli  iste  freliqne, 
Kon    puppis    nostrae,    labor    est.      Hane    Caesare 

pressam 
A  fluctii  defendit    onus. 
—    <^uid    tanta    strage    paratur, 
Jijnoras  :      Quaen't   pelat^i   coelique   tumultu 
Quid   praesiet   fortuna    mihi.  — 

PllARS.  V.  5j5. 
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heroism,  anrl  generosity  of  sentiment.  What- 
ever discovers  liuinan  nature  in  its  greatest 
elevation ;  ^vliaiever  bespeaks  a  high  effort  of 
soul;  or  shows  a  mintl  superior  to  pleasures, 
to  dangers  and  to  death;  forms  Avhat  inav  be 
called  the  moral  or  sentimental  sublime.  For 
this  Ossian  is  eminently  distinguished.  No 
poet  maintains  a  hii^her  tone  of  virtuous  and 
roble  .  sentiment  throughout  all  his  works. 
I'articidarly  in  all  the  sentiments  of  Fingal 
there  is  a  grandeur  and  Inftinefs  proper  to 
swell  the  mind  with  the  highest  ideas  of 
human  perfection.  Wherever  he  appears  we 
behold  the  hero.  The  objects  which  he  pur- 
sues are  always  truly  great;  to  bend  the  proud; 
to  protect  the  injured;  to  defend  his  friends; 
to  overcome  his  enemies  by  generosity  more 
than  by  force.  A  jiortion  of  the  saMie  spirit 
actuates  all  the  oilur  heroes,  A'^alour  reigns; 
but  it  is  a  generous  valour,  void  of  cruelty, 
animated  by  honour,  not  by  hatred.  We  be- 
hold no  debasing  passions  among  Fingal's  war- 
riors; no  spirit  of  avarice  or  of  insult;  but  a 
perpetual  contention  for  fame ;  a  desire  of 
being  distinguished  au<l  remembered  for  gallant 
actions;  a  love  of  justice;  and  a  zealous  at- 
tathment    to    their    friends   and   their    country. 
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Siirli    is   the    strain    of  sentiment    in    the   "works 
ot    Ossian. 

But  tlie  suMimity  of  moral  sentimonts,  if 
they  wante*!  the  softening;  of  the  tender,  would 
ho  in  hazard  of  giving  a  bard  and  stiff  air  to 
poetry.  It  is  not  enouijh  to  admire.  Admira- 
tion is  a  cold  feeling,  in  comparison  of  tliat 
deep  interest  which  the  heart  takes  in  tender 
and  jjathetir  scenes;  -where,  by  .a  mvsterioua 
attacliment  to  the  objects  of  compassion,  we 
are  pleased  and  delighted,  even  whilst  we 
mourn.  With  scenes  of  this  kind  Ossina 
abounds;  and  his  high  merit  in  these  is  in- 
conlesiible.  He  may  be  blamed  for  draAviiig 
tears  too  often  from  our  eyes;  but  that  lie  lias 
the  power  of  commanding,  them,  I  believe  no 
man,  who  has  the  least  sensibility,  will  question. 
The  general  character  of  bis  poetr}',  is  the 
heroic  mixed  with  the  elegiac  strain  ;  admira- 
tion tempered  with  pity.  Ever  fond  of  givijig 
as  he  e\presses  it,  ,,  the  joy  of  grief,"  it  is 
visible,  that,  on  all  moving  subjects,  he  de- 
lights to  exert  his  genius;  and  accordingly, 
never  were  there  finer  pathetic  situations,  tli.tn 
what  his  works  present.  His  great  art  in 
managing    them    lies    in    giving     vent    to     th« 
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simple  and  natural  emotions  of  the  heart. 
Vv'e  meet  with  no  exaggerated  declamation;  no 
subtile  refinements  on  sorrow;  no  substitution 
of  description  in  j)lace  of  passion.  Ossiaa 
felt  strongly  himself;  and  the  heart,  wlien 
uttering  its  native  language,  never  fails,  by 
powerful  symnntby,  to  affect  the  heart.  A 
great  variety  of  examples  might  be  produced. 
We  need  only  open  the  book  to  find  them 
every  where.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  moving  than  the  lamentations  of  Oithona, 
after  her  misfortune?  Gaul,  the  son  of  JNlorni, 
her  lover,  ignorant  of  what  she  had  suffered, 
comes  to  her  rescue.  Their  meeting  is  tender 
in  ihe  highest  degree.  He  proposes  to  engage 
her  foe,  in  single  combat,  and  gives  her  ia 
charge  what  she  is  to  do,  if  he  himself  shall 
fall.  „And  shall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live?" 
she  replied  with  a  bursting  sigh.  ..  Shall  I 
,,live  in  Tromathon  ,  and  the  son  of  Morni 
,,low?  My  heart  is  not  of  that  ro(k;  nor  my 
j.soul  carclefs  as  that  sea,  which  lifis  its  blue 
,, waves  to  every  wind  ,  and  rolls  beneath  the 
, , storm.  The  blast,  which  shall  lav  thee  low, 
„shall  sprea<l  the  branches  of  Olthona  on. 
,, earth.  We  shall  wither  together,  son  of  car- 
, , borne  Morni !    The  narrow  house   is   pleasant 
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,.to  me;  and  tlio  crry  stone  of  tlio  (If  ad  ;  for 
,. never  more  Avlll  1  leave  tliy  rorks,  sea- 
,,siinoiinded  Tromatlion  !  —  Chief"  of  Slrnnion, 
,,Avhy  earnest  ibou  over  the  waves  to  Kuaths 
^.nioiiinfiil  daughter?  Why  did  not  I  jiafs 
,,a\vav  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock, 
,,lhat  li.'ts  its  fair  head  unseen,  and  strews  its 
,,wilhercd  leaves  on  the  blast?  Wliy  didst 
,.thon  "  je,  O  Gaul!  to  hear  my  departing 
,,siL;h?  —  O  liad  I  dwelt  at  Diivranna,  in  tlie 
,,hri;Tht  beams  of  my  fame !  Then  had  my 
,, years  come  on  with  joy;  and  the  virgins 
,,w'ould  blefs  my  ste])S.  But  I  fall  in  youth, 
,.son  oFMorni,  and  my  father  shall  blush  in 
„his  hall.  " 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman ;  in  Cuth- 
ullln's  expressions  of  grief  after  his  defeat,  we 
behold  the  sentiments  of  a  hero,  generous  but 
desponding.  The  situation  is  remarkably  fine. 
Cuthulliii,  roused  from  his  cave,  by  the  noise 
of  battle,  se€S  Fingal  victorious  in  the  field. 
He  is  described  as  kindling  at  the  sight.  „Hi9 
,,hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his  fathers;  his 
,, red -rolling  eyes  on  the  foe.  He  thrice  at- 
,, tempted  to  rush  to  battle;  and  thrice  did 
„Connal  stop    him;"    .suggesting     that    Fingal 
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•\vns  rouriiig  ike  foe;  anil  that  lie  ought  not, 
liy  l\ut  show  oF  siipeinuous  aid,  to  deprive  the 
kiiit^  of  any  part  of  the  honour  of  a  virtorv, 
which  was  o^vi^f,'  to  him  alone.  Cnthulhn 
yields  to  this  giMiei  ons  sentiment;  hut  we  see 
it  stinging  him  to  the  heart  with  the  sen^e  of 
his  own  disgrace.  ,,Theu,  Carril,  go,"  replied 
the  chief,  ..and  greet  the  king  of  Morven. 
j.When  Lochlin  falls  away  like  a  stream  after 
,jiain,  and  the  noise  of  the  battle  is  over, 
,,rlien  hr  thy  voice  sweet  in  his  ear,  to  praise 
,,the  kirip;  of  swords.  Give  him  the  sword  of 
,,Caithbar  ;  for  Cuthnllin  is  worthy  no  more 
„to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers.  But,  O  ye 
„ghosrs  of  the  lonely  Cromla!  Ye  souls  of 
„chiefs  that  are  no  more  !  F.e  ye  tlie  com- 
,,panions  of  Cuilniilin,  and  talk  to  liirn  in  the 
,,cave  of  his  sorrow.  For  never  more  shall 
,,l  he  renowned  aniojjg  the  mighty  in  ihe  land. 
,,T  am  like  a  beam  that  has  shone;  like  a  mist 
,,lhat  ha»  fled  awav ;  when  the  blast  of  the 
,, morning  came,  and  brightened  the  shaggy 
,,side  ol  the  hill,  Connal  I  talk  of  arms  no 
,,more :  departed  is  my  fame.  My  sighs  shall 
,.be  on  Cromla's  wind;  till  mv  footsteps  ct^se 
,,to  be  8een.  And  thou,  white -bosomed  Lra- 
,,gela!    mourn    over  the  fall    of   my   fama;    lor 
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j.vanqiiislih-d,    I  will  never  return   to  thee,    lliou 
,, sun-beam  of  Dun-scaich!" 

—     AEstudt    iiigens 

Uno  in  corde  pudor,  hictiisqiie  ,    et  conscia  virtus. 

Besides  such  extended  pathetl<;  scenes  ,  Os- 
sian  Irequently  pierces  the  heart  by  a  single 
unexpected  stroke.  When  Oscar  fell  in  battle, 
,,No  father  mourned  his  son  slain  in  youth; 
,,no  brother,  his  brother  of  love;  they  fell 
,,Avithout  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people 
,,was  low."  In  the  admirable  interview  with 
Hector  and  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  Iliad, 
the  circumstance  of  the  child  in  his  nurse's 
arms,  has  often  been  remarked,  as  adding  much 
to  the  tentlernefs  of  the  scene.  In  the  follow- 
ing passage  relating  to  the  death  of  Cuthullin, 
we  find  a  circumstance  that  must  strike  the 
imagination  with  still  greater  force:  ,,And  ia 
,,ilie  son  of  Semo  fallen?'"  said  Carril  with 
a  sigh.  ,,  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls,  and 
, .sorrow  dwells  at  Dunscaich_.  Tlry  spouse  is 
,,left  alone  in  her  youth;  the  son  of  thy  lov« 
„is  alone.  He  shall  come  to  Eragela,  and  ask 
„her  why  she  weeps.  He  sdiall  lift  Uis  eye? 
,,to  the  wall,  and  see  his  father's  sword. 
,, Whose   Mvord  is  that?    he,  will  say;    and  ih& 
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,,sonl  of"  his  mollior  is  sad."  Soon  attor  Fiii- 
gal  had  shown  all  the  grief  of  a  lather's  Ikmh 
for  Rvuo,  cue  of  his  sons  falk-n  in  hattle.  In- 
is  calling,  after  his  accustomed  manner,  his 
sons  to  llie  chase.  „  Call,"  says  he,  ,,  Fiilaii 
,,and  Rvno  —  IjUt  lie  is  not  hwie  —  ]\lv  son 
,, rests  on  the  bod  of  tiealli.  "  —  Tliis  un- 
expected start  of  anguish  is  -worthy  of  thy 
liighest    tragic    poet. 

If  she   come   iti,   she'll  sure  speak  to  mv  wife  — ^ 
I\Iy    wifv?!  —    my   wife  —     ^Vhdl    wif*^  ?  —    I   ha\e 

no   Wife  — — 
Oh,   insupportable  I    Oh,   lieavv  hour  I 

Othello,  Act  5.  Scene  7. 

The  contrivance  of  the  incident  in  liotli 
poets  is  simihir;  but  the  circumstances  are 
varied  -vviih  judi^ment.  Othello  dwells  upon 
th.e  name  of  ^vife,  Avhen  it  had  fallen  from 
]iim,  Avith  the  r oufusioii  and  horror  of  one 
tortured  with  guilt.  Finical,  Avith  the  dignity 
of  a  hero,  corrects  hiniScil,  and  suppresses  his 
rising    grief. 

The  contrast  whirh  Ossian  ficf[nenlly  makes 
lirlween  his  present  and  iiis  former  state, 
diffuses  over  his  -whole  jioetry,  a  solemn  path- 
Btic  air,    which  cannot  fail  to  make  impression 
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on  every  he.nrt.  The  conclusion  of  the  songs 
ot  Sehna  is  particularly  calculated  lor  iliis 
purpose.  jN'othing  can  be  more  poetical  and 
tender,  or  can  leave  upon  the  mind  a  strongev 
antl  more  afi'eciing  idea  oF  the  venerable  a^ed 
Lard.  ,,Such  -were  the  words  oF  the  bards  in 
,,the  days  oF  tlie  song;  Avlien  the  king  heard 
,,the  music  oF  harps,  and  the  tales  oF  otlier 
,,tinies.  I'he  chieFs  gathered  Iroin  all  iheir 
, , hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  sound.  They 
,, praise  the  voice  oF  Cona*);  the  Fast  among 
,,a  thousand  bards.  But  age  is  now  on  n.y 
,, tongue,  and  my  soul  has  Failed.  I  hear,  somc- 
„tiines,  the  ghosts  oF  bards,  and  leaiii  their 
, , pleasant  song.  Eut  memory  Fails  on  my 
,,mind;  I  Lear  the  call  of  years.  They  say, 
,,as  they  pafs  along,  Why  does  Ossian  sing? 
„Soon  shall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  house,  and 
„no  bard  shall  raise  his  fame.  Roll  on,  ye 
,,dark  -  brown  years  !  For  ye  bring  no  joy 
,,m  your  course.  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Os- 
,,sian;  For  his  strength  has  Failed.  The  sons 
„of  the  song  are  gone    to    rest.      My    voice   re^ 


•)    Ossian  himself  is  poetically  called  the    voio? 
of  Cona. 
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,,mains  like  a  blast  tliat  roars  lonoly  on  a  spa- 
„siirrountled  rock,  after  the  winds  are  laid. 
,,The  dark  mofs  whistles  tliere,  and  the  distant 
„nuiriuer  sees  the  wavino;  trees." 

Upon  the  whole;  if  to  feel  stronglv,  and 
to  describe  naturally,  bo  the  two  chirt"  in- 
gredients in  poetical  genius,  Ossian  must, 
atter  fair  examination,  be  held  to  possefs  that 
genius  in  a  hif;h  degree.  l"he  question  is  nor, 
whether  a  few  improprieties  may  be  pointed 
out  in  his  works;  Avhelher  this  or  that  passage 
might  not  have  been  worked  up  with  more 
art  and  skill,  by  some  w/Iter  of  happier  times? 
A  thousand  such  cold  and  frivolous  criticisms 
are  altogether  indecisive  as  to  his  genuine 
merit.  Jjut,  has  he  the  spirit,  the  fire,  the 
inspiration,  of  a  poet?  Does  he  utter  the 
voice  of  nature?  Does  he  elevate  by  his  senti- 
ments? Does  he  interest  by  his  descriptions? 
Does  he  paint  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  tho 
fancy?  Does  li«  make  his  readers  glow  and 
tremble,  and  weep?  These  are  the  great  char- 
acteristics of  true  poetry.  Where  these  are 
found,  he  must  be  a  minute  critic  indeed,  wlio 
♦MU  dwell  upon  slight  defects.  A  few  beauties 
of   this    high    kind,      transcend   whole    volumes 
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oF  r^uhlcfs  medloculy.  L'acoiiili  and  .il.iiijjt 
Ossian  may  soniotinies  appear  by  reason  of  liis 
concisenefs.  But  he  is  sublime,  be  is  pailitii.  . 
in  an  eminent  degree.  If  he  has  not  ilie  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  the  reguhir  di^;nlty  of  narra- 
tion ,  the  fulnefs  and  accuracy  oF  description, 
which  we  find  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  yet  in 
strength  oF  imaginaiion,  in  grandeur  of  senti- 
inent,  in  native  majesty  of  passion,  lie  is  fullv 
their  equal.  If  he  Mows  not  always  li8:e  a  clear 
stream,  yet  he  breaks  forth  often  like  a  torrent 
of  lire.  Of  art,  too,  he  is  far  from  besin/^ 
destitute;  and  Lis  imagination  is  rcmarkabli:? 
for  delicacy,  as  well  as  strength.  St-ldom  or 
never  is  he  either  trifling  or  tedious;  and  if 
he  be  thought  too  melancholy,  vet  he  is  always 
moral.  I'hough  his  merit  were  in  other  re- 
spects much  lefs  than  it  is ,  this  alone  oug'^it 
to  entitle  him  to  high  regard,  that  his  writings 
are  remarkably  favourable  to  virtue.  Thev 
awake  the  tenderost  syuijiathies ,  and  inspire 
the  most  generous  emotions.  No  reader  can 
ilse  from  him  without  being  w^armed  with  the 
sentiments   of  humanity,    viitue,    and  honour. 

'Ihough  imaT[uainto«l   with    the   original    lan- 
guage,    thore    is    no    one    but    must    judge    the 
lot.  III.  U 
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translation  to  deserve  the  highest  praise,^  oii 
account  of  its  beauty  and  elegance.  Of"  it9 
laithfulnefs  and  accuracy,  I  Lave  been  assured 
by  persons  skilled  in  the  Galic  tongue,  who, 
from  their  youth,  were  acquainted  with  many 
of  these  poems  of  Osslan.  To  transfuse  such 
apirlted  and  fervid  ideas  from  one  language 
into  another;  to  translate  literally,  and  yet  wilh 
6uch  a  glow  of  poetry;  to  keep  alive  so  much 
passion,  and  support  so  much  dignity  through- 
out, is  one  of  the  most  difficult  works  of  genius, 
and  proves  the  translator  to  have  been  anima- 
ted with  no  small  portion  of  Ossian's  spirit. 

The  measured  prose  whif  h  he  has  employed, 
possesses  considerable  advantages  above  any 
•ort  of  versification  he  could  have  chosen. 
Whilst  it  pleases  and  fills  the  ear  with  a  varie- 
ty of  harmonious  cadences,  being,  at  the  same 
time,  freer  from  constraint  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  words,  it  allows  the  spirit  ol 
the  original  to  be  exhibited  with  more  justnels, 
force,  and  simplicity.  Elegant,  however,  and 
masterly  as  Mr.  Macpherson's  translation  is,  we 
must  never  forget,  whilst  we  read  it,  iliat  we 
are  putting  the  merit  of  the  original  to  a  severe 
lest.     For,  we  are  examining  a  poet  stripped  of 
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his  native  drefs ;  divested  of  the  harmony  ot" 
his  own  numbers.  We  know  how  much  grace 
and  energy  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latia 
poets  receive  from  the  charm  of  versification 
in  tlieir  original  languages.  If  then,  destitute 
of  this  advantage,  exhibited  in  a  literal  version, 
Ossian  still  has  power  to  please  as  a  poet;  and 
not  to  please  only,  but  often  to  command,  to 
transport,  to  melt,  the  heart;  we  may  very 
safely  infer,  that  his  productions  are  the  off- 
'■«pring  of  true  and  uncommon  genius ;  and  we 
may  boldly  assign  him  a  place  among  th08« 
>Yhpse  works  are  to  last  for  ages,. 

Finis, 


E     R     R     A     T     A» 

Pag.  6,   Line  lo,   read  we  for  -whe. 
—   S,  Line  15,  read  be  for   he. 


HALLE, 

PriKTED     bv    Leopold     Laentsch. 
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